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DUBLIN NEWSPAPERS OF LAST CENTURY. 
(Coneluded.) 


THE brave printer, George Faulkner, 
had for partner in Skinner’s Row, 
James Hoey, who is not to be con- 
founded with the Hoey who pub- 
lished the Mercury in Parliament 
Street, and whose original sign, or at 
least a faded copy of it, we have 
often reverently contemplated on 
front of a house on the Inns Quay, 
corner of Chancery Place. Many 
eighteenth century relics of our city 
existed for the comfort of our 
archeologists till within these thirty 
years, but have since completely 
vanished from sight. Among these 
we must unwillingly mention the 
birth-place of Dean Swift in Hoey’s 
Court, off the Castle steps. But we 
must not let George Faulkner, nor 
his paper, out of sight ; and first let 
us speak of the man himself, who is 
lovingly commemorated in the //iber- 
nian Magazine for September and 
October, 1775. 

This estimable Dublin citizen was 
the son of a butcher in extensive 
business ; his mother, second cousin 
to the Lord Dillon; his birth oc- 
curred in 1699, and his education 
was conducted under the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd, considered the best preceptor 
in the kingdom in his time. He 


served his apprenticeship with Mr. 
Hume, of Essex Street, to the entire 
satisfaction of his employer and of 
his family, and was so favourably 
regarded by Miss Hume, that the 
earnest worker calculated on making 





her his wife when his time would be 
served out. The assertion of the 
fair Tilburina notwithstanding, we 
are incredulous as to the fact of 
oysters being crossed in love, but it 
certainly happened with young 
George. He deeply felt the slight, 
but afterwards took revenge in a 
Christian manner, worked as dili- 
gently when a free as when he was 
a bond man, entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. James Hoey, and a 
book-shop and printing-office was 
established in Skinner’s Row, corner 
of Christ Church Lane. Here was 
commenced the Dublin Fournal, 
and here did George give much 
satisfaction to his patrons and cus- 
tomers, by his diligence, regularity, 
and agreeable manners. 

“On the death of Mr. Harding, 
Dean Swift’s printer (see ante), he 
sent for the printer of the Dublin 
‘Fournal, and was waited on by Mr. 
James Hoey, whom the Dean asked 
if he was a printer. Mr. Hoey 
answered ‘he was an apology for 
one.’ The Dean, piqued at the 
freedom of this answer, asked fur- 
ther where he lived; he replied 
‘facing the Tholsel.’ The Dean 
then turned from Mr. Hoey, and 
bid him send his partner. Mr. 
Faulkner accordingly waited on the 
Dean, and being asked the same 
questions said that he was, also that 
he lived ‘opposite the Tholsel.’ 
Then said the Dean, ‘ You are the 
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man I want,’ and from that time 
became his friend.” 

Mr, Faulkner, though an excel- 
lent man of business, was not exempt 
from foibles, harmless vanity being 
among the number. The proud 
Dean thus administered castigation 
to his vain printer :— 

“Being one day sent for by the 
Dean on some business, he put on 
a gold lace waistcoat. Being intro- 
duced, the Dean affected not to 
know him, and asked him who he 
was. ‘Iam Faulkner, your printer, 
Mr. Dean.’ ‘No,’ said the Dean, 

‘my printer is a plain, honest citi- 
zen, and you, sir, are a fop.’ Mr. 
Faulkner took the hint, withdrew, 
returned in a short time after in a 
plain dress, was recognised and well 
received.” 

We have before mentioned the 
dissolution of partnership, and the 
establishing of George’s dwelling- 
place and publishing establishment 
in Parliament Street. 

The success of the Fournal was 
in part to be attributed to the inci- 
Sive and interesting articles and 
paragraphs which were contributed 
by Dean Swift, who continued during 
life the steady friend of the pro- 
prietor. The issuing of the paper 
must have heavily taxed its owner’s 
time and attention, for much of it 
was set up from “ copy ” furnished by 
himself. 

Business obliging him to go to 
London, he became acquainted with 
Mrs. Taylor, a widow lady, who 
accompanied him back as his wife. 
The next journey unhappily occa- 
sioned the loss of aleg. He had a 
sore on his shin when embarking, 
and happening not to take off his 
boots till he arrived in London, he 
found it on examination so aggra- 
vated as to threaten mortification. 
He accordingly endured amputation 
of the limb with the utmost fortitude 
and patience. 

On his return he published four 
volumes of the Dean’s works, in- 
cluding “Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
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had considerable profit on the sale. 
His revenue was affected for the 
worse by the Parliament now and 
then committing him to the charge 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, or even to 
Newgate, for what they considered 
unparliamentary liberties taken in 
his paper, or in pamphlets published 
by him. One subjection to durance 
was for his issuing ‘‘ A New Proposal 
for the Better Regulation of Quad- 
rille,” written by Dr. Hart, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. ‘The worthy ser- 
geant (Bettesworth) considered him- 
self rather ndiculed in the piece, so 
he appealed to his parliamentary 
patrons, and the printer was put in 
ward. ‘This and other detentions 
were for longer or shorter spaces, 
and smart fees were to be paid to 
the officers; but on one occasion 
these gentlemen showed themselves 
men of feeling and taste by each 
accepting, in lieu of money, a copy 
of Swift’s works. 

Lord Chesterfield, of Polite Letter 
memory, being Lord Lieutenant in 
1745, when sympathy with “The 
Chevalier” brought a few Inshmen 
into trouble, took notice of our ener- 
getic printer, paid sundry visits to 
his establishment, and frequently 
corresponded with him on his return 
to England. During his viceroyalty 
he proposed to confer the dignity of 
knighthood on him. Mr. Faulkner 
had the modesty and good sense to. 
decline the honour, yet his prudence 
in the matter did not avail to avert 
ridicule from himself and his wife. 

A young clergyman named 
Stevens, taking dinner one day at 
his house, when the proposed 
honour was gaily discussed by his 
hosts, composed at his leisure a 
lively but ill-natured poem on the 
subject, giving it for title ‘ Chivalry 
no Trifle, or the Knight and his. 
Lady: a Tale.” On showing it to 
acquaintances as thoughtless as him- 
self, they, encouraged him to print 
it, and he did so, much to his own 
discredit, Mrs. Faulkner was in- 
dignant, and sent a copy to her hus- 
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band, then in London, but he did 
not allow it to disturb his peace. 
On the contrary, he assisted in giving 
circulation to the lampoon. 

At the mature age of fifty-eight 
Mr. Faulkner was left a widower. 
Shortly after, he learned that Miss 
Hume, who had rejected his hand in 
his youth, was now in a state of des- 
titution, and depending for support 
on the sale of fruit in the street. 
Her disloyalty to him had been long 
forgiven. He now sent her relief, 
and settled a weekly pension on her 
while she lived. 

In the winter of 1762 Samuel 
Foote brought out his farce of Zhe 
Orators at Smock Alley Theatre, in- 
troducing Mr. Faulkner among the 
dramatis persone in the character of 
“Peter Paragraph.” The good 
printer afforded him but few hooks 
to hang his ribald wit on except his 
absent leg, and equally absent pair 
of teeth, whose loss occasioned a 

‘lisp. The caricatured citizen would 
have quietly passed over the malice 
of the scurrilous mimic ; but asper- 
sions on the fair fame of the late 
Mrs, Faulkner were not wanting in 
the dialogue, and this ought not to 
go unpunished. Foote was cited to 
appear in a court of justice, and the 
jury, after listening to the charge of 
Judge Robinson, gave such a verdict 
as obliged “Scurrilous Sam” to 
cross the Irish sea in all haste, with- 
out any attempt at vindicating his 
conduct. 

“A few years after, Mr. Foote 
had the misfortune to lose his leg by 
a fall from his horse. Here was an 
opportunity for recrimination, but 
Mr. Faulkner barely mentioned the 
accident in his journal, and was too 
humane to make ‘any .invidious re- 
marks‘on it. He afterwards, at the 
mediation of Lord Townshend, gene- 
rously permitted Foote to appear at 
the Dublin ‘Pheatre; though he 
might have recovered: considerable 
damages from him. »» ‘ 

“In 1768 our citizen was elected 
sheriff of the city of Dublin, but his 
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infirmities rendering him incapable 
of discharging the duties of that 
active office, he paid the fine.” 

About the date last quoted Gorges 
Edmund Howard, a practising attor- 
ney, was in the habit of amusing his 
leisure hours by composing tragedies 
and such-like fascinating produc- 
tions, most of them probably in the 
style of M. G. Lewis’s startling 
melodramas. Some Dublin humour- 
ist, whose taste did not lie in that 
direction, got an advertisement in- 
serted in Faulkner’s paper on 22d 
May, 1770, to the following pur- 
port :— 

“On the 1st of June will be pub- 
lished No. 1 of a pamphlet (to be 
continued monthly) called Zhe 
Monstrous Magazine, containing 
whatever tends to extort amazement 
in art or nature, fact or fiction, occa- 
sionally interspersed with the impos- 
sible. Inscribed to the incompar- 
able author of ‘Almeyda, or the 
Rival Kings,’ as also the tragedy of 
*Tarah,’ and other literary produc- 
tions, in hopes of his future favours.” 

The gentleman whose patronage 
was thus invoked, taking the matter 
in bad part, rushed to the office as 
soon as he had read the squib, and 
warmly expostulated with the pro- 
prietor for admitting the quasi ad- 
vertisement, so well calculated to 
procure him abundance of annoy- 
ance. George had not up to that 
moment observed the paragraph, 
and even then could detect no great 
harm in it. He advised the patient 
to wait until the pamphlet would 
make its appearance. Mr. Howard 
withdrew apparently pacified, but 
next day a sharp note came from 
him in which some anger and much 
displeasure was expressed, the con- 
clusion being thus worded :—“ Mr. 
Howard finds that Mr. Faulkner 
reverses St. Paul’s maxim, that god- 
liness is great gain, for with Mr. 
Faulkner, great gain is godliness.” 

Dr. Madden does not inform us 
whether the threatened pamphlet 
ever appeared—it probably did not 
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—but for a month the ill-natured 
wits of the city filled the papers with 
attacks on both gentlemen, inter- 
spersed with ironical justifications of 
each, till the principal parties were 
disposed to offer up earnest peti- 
tions to heaven to be saved from 
their friends as well as their ene- 
mies. 

Next year the persecution was 
renewed in Zhe Mercury, by Messrs. 
Jephson, Courtney, and MacDer- 
mot, one or other of whom got in- 
serted in that paper— An Epistle 
to Gorges Edmund Howard, Esq., 
with Notes Explanatory, Critical, 
and Historical: by George Eaulk- 
ner, Esquire and Alderman.” 

Such was the equanimity of our 
good citizen, that the evening before 
the appearance of the pamphiet, 
which was calculated to fling more 
ridicule on himself (the quasi writer) 
than on his opponent, he entertained 
Jephson and Courtney at his house, 
and drank to the health of the 
writers, of whose identity he as- 
sumed to be unaware. 

Their consciences probably gave 
them some disturbance, but the 
pamphlet came out all the same, 
and with its wit and bitterness in- 
flicted some unhappy quarters of 
hours on the printer and the attor- 
ney, the first especially, as “ the 
style of Mr. Faulkner, which was 
often unconnected and abounding 
with epithets, principally owing to a 
luxuriant but uncorrected imagina- 
tion, was happily enough imitated.” 

Of the principal offender, Ro- 
bert Jephson, author of the trage- 
dies, “ Braganza,” “The Count of 
Narbonne,” and “The Law of 
Lombardy,” our authority thus 
speaks :— 

‘Jephson and Courtney were the 
most unprincipled of the scurrilous 
scribblers, who assigned to them- 
selves the task of ridiculing inces- 
santly an industrious citizen, who 
took no very active part in politics 
or polemics, belonged to no faction, 
and was engaged in an extensive 
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trade that was highly useful, not only 
to his fellow-citizens, but to his 
countrymen at large. Robert Jeph- 
son was a mercenary scribe of Lord 
Halifax’s administration in 1761 and 
1762, and of Lord Townshend’s 
during the whole of his viceroyalty 
in Ireland from 1767 to 1772, anda 
place hunter earlier even than the 
time of Lord Townshend’s adminis- 
tration. His talents were always 
employed against Irish interests and 
the parties in Parliament who sup- 
ported them. 

“Tn 1772, Faulkner published an 
edition of Swift’s works in twenty 
volumes, the notes of which, chiefly 
written by himself, do little credit 
to his literary talents and attain- 
ments.” 

During the year of his prosecution 
by Jephson and Co., in The Mercury, 
he was elected alderman. Let us 
hope that the universal respect of 
his fellow-citizens consoled him 
somewhat during the paper war. 
His death, on the 3oth August, 1775, 
when he had attained the ripe age of 
76, was hastened by a dinner taken 
in an outlet of the city in a newly- 
painted house. He had then con- 
ducted the Dublin Fournal for fifty 
years. 

“Mr. James Potts, an old ac- 
quaintance of his, says he was a 
man under the middle size, his body 
being rather large. His features 
were manly, his countenance pleas- 
ing though grave, and his whole 
aspect not destitute of dignity. 
His limbs were well formed, and 
in his youth he was strong and 
active. 

“He had an excellent memory, 
which from the variety he saw and 
heard, rendered him a pleasant com- 
panion ; nor did any anecdote he 
related lose of its original wit or 
humour by his narration. He shows 
ed a degree of fortitude under the 
amputation of his leg which would 
not have disgraced even a Regulus. 
He gave numerous proofs during 
his life of a humane and charitable 
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disposition, and has left many in- 
controvertible ones.! 

“He was the first printer in this 
kingdom who undertook expensive 
works on his own account. ‘The 
Universal History,’ inseven volumes, 
folio, with maps and cuts, is a proof, 
that almost in the infancy of print- 
ing (in Ireland) a spirit only like his 
could bring so arduous an under- 
taking to bear. He has been emu- 
lated by others, yet is entitled tothe 
praise of the first encourager of hts 
art in this kingdom, which has saved 
to the nation the great sums that 
were formally sent out of it for books. 

“In short, whether he be con- 
sidered in his public or private cha- 
racter, we shall find him transcend- 
ently eminent as a citizen of approved 
probity in his dealings, generous and 
hospitable ; as a news-printer, un- 
wearied for the reparation of abuses, 
and the information and benefit of 
the community, often accomplishing 
what a more correct writer might 
have failed of doing, as almost every 
paragraph he wrote caught the pub- 
lic attention; as a _ shopkeeper, 
courteous and obliging to every 
rank ; as a husband, relation, friend, 
—affectionate, tender, social, and 
entertaining. He was of no party, 
yet enjoying the friendship of all. 
Men of the first literary abilities, 
noblemen of the first distinction, 
reciprocally admitting him to their 
board, and honouring his, in which 
he was splendid and elegant.” 

We may easily excuse in a man of 
such sterling worth as George Faulk- 
ner undoubtedly was; the foibles of 
foppery in dress, and the self-com- 
placency experienced from the notice 
of the great folk of his acquaintance. 
We are indebted to Dr. Madden for 
information concerning his final rest- 
ing-place. 
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“T recently found a tombstone 
of large dimensions with a long in- 
scription, placed over the remains 
of George Faulkner in an old place 
of burial off Kevin Street (now 
scandalously neglected), commonly 
called ‘The Cabbage Garden,’ a 
place of sepulture that might be 
more aptly designated ‘ The Nettle 
Garden,’ the custody and supposed 
care of which belonged till lately to 
the Dean and Chapterof St. Patrick’s, 
but now has been transferred to the 
authorities of the parish of St. 
Nicholas Without.”? 

If the petition, some sentences of 
which will be found below, was not 
the composition of Dean Swift it 
deserved to be. Dr, Madden in- 
forms us that it was presented by 
a lady, in whose possession it had 
long remained, to the editor of the 
“ Monthly Miscellany,” and printed 
in the first number, April, 1796. 
“To the Nobility, Gentry, and 

Clergy of both sexes in the City 

of Dublin, the Humble Petition 

of George Faulkner and George 

Grierson, Booksellers: 

“‘ Sheweth,—That your petitioners 
though booksellers are not 
prompted by any desire of gain to 
this their humble application, being 
able . . in case their trade should 
fail, to live respectably on nothing, 
as many of.their betters are known 
to do, but solely by their regard for 
the honour and reputation of this 
metropolis. Your petitioners have 
not for a considerable time past sold 
any books (though they have at 
considerable expense provided them- 
selves with the worst) except some 
few old books against popery, and 
the newest country dances, 

“Your petitioners are as sensible 
as any of your honours can be, of 
the little use and importance of the 


2 Note by Dr. Madden :—‘“‘ Contrary to the common mode of bequests, Mr. Faulkner 
left legacies to such of his relations only as wanted them, or were in some sort dependent 


_ on him, and they were principally annuities for life.” 


2 This and one or two more quotations excepted, and all the portions in the notice of 
the Life of Mr. Faulkner between inverted commas, are taken by Dr. Madden from 
Walker's ‘* Hibernian Magazine ” and contemporary periodicals. 
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learning and knowledge contained 
in books, and would by no means 
recommend your honours the useless 
drudgery of reading; but as the 
reputation of some learning is as 
honourable to the reputation of a 
nation abroad as the reality would 
be prejudicial at home, it might 
possibly be not amiss to keep up 
the appearance by not suffering your 
petitioners to shut up their shops for 
want of customers. ° 

“ Your petitioners take upon them 
to prove that a certain number of 
books well chosen are cheaper fur- 
niture and wear longer than hangings 
of a good Genoa damask. One 
thousand books (2s. each, one with 
another) with the proper wainscot 
ornaments, shelves, and partitions, 
will completely furnish one large 
room at a cost of one hundred 
pounds, whereas two hundred yards 
(the least that could be used) of 
Genoa damask will amount to one 
hundred and forty pounds, so that 
there will be a nett saving of forty 


pounds. Not to mention many 
other savings and _ conveniences, 


which would arise to all private 
families from this kind of furniture, 
such as having a sufficient quantity 
of waste paper ready at hand for the 
sudden exigencies of the master and 
mistress, or to wrap round candles, 
or to light the tea-lamp, or to make 
bottoms to wind worsted on, or to 
pin up miss’s hair, or to make kites 
for young master, or to wet and put 
on his forehead when he falls down 
and cries, or, in short, for a thousand 
other purposes for which paper has 
of late been found more useful than 
the old ones of reading and writing. 

“It may be objected that books, 
when near at hand, may tempt their 
owners to throw away some of their 
time in dipping into them, were it 
only to look at the pictures ; but the 
present mode of passing the day, es- 
pecially the last ten hours of it, pre- 
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vents any danger of that kind by 
rendering the head too solid next 
morning for such trifling amusement. 


“ Having thus removed all pos- 
sible objections to our proposal, we 
proceed to lay this same proposal 
before the public. 

«The number of inhabitants of this 
great city is supposed to amount to 
onehundred thousand souls, allowing, 
at a medium, one soul to each inhabi- 
tant. From these, one may fairly 
deduct twenty thousand who ought 
not to read, such as tradesmen, 
curates, subalterns, &c. Then there 
will remain eighty thousand who 
can read, might read if they please, 
but who don’t choose to read—such 
as the nobility, gentry, dignified 
clergy, superior officers civil and 
military, and in general such as are 
styled people of fashion, and who are 
above reading. 

“Now we humbly propose that 
each member of this class should 
come into a subscription to take 
each four hooks per annum, such as 
they shall chuse, at three-and-sixpence 
a book at an average, which will 
amount in all to fourteen shillings a 
year, which, though a very incon- 
siderable sum to each individual, 
and little exceeding four bottles of 
claret, amounts in the whole to 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, out 
of which, upon the faith of Christians, 
we only desire the small profit of the 
odd eight thousand. A trifling 
object this when compared to the 
honour and lustre which this city 
will receive from it, and which, if we 
dare so much, it wants a little. It 
would ill become us to collect the 
many modern sarcasms that have 
been bestowed upon our dear coun- 
try upon this score ; we will therefore 
only transcribe in Latin, for the sake 
of secrecy, what we are told Tacitus, 
in the third book of his annals of 
Ireland, says of Dublin.’ 





1 Here follows, in grammatical Latin, a very uncomplimentary notice of Dublin. 
‘Whoever has more time on hands than he can manage, may search for the passage in 


that edition of the brave old Roman, edited by Mrs, Constantia Grierson. 
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“These premises considered, your 
petitioners persuade themselves that 
they shall meet with all the encour- 
agement they desire, and will for ever 
pray.” 

In the first three years of the ex- 
istence of Zhe Dublin Fournal, ap- 
peared 102 articles in the style of the 
Spectator essays, contributed by the 
James Arbuckle already honourably 
mentioned by us. Ofleading articles 
on national interests it continued 
nearly innocent during its entire 
course. In the number for October 
e2nd, 1745, was recorded the death 
of the proprietor’s steadfast friend, 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, who expired on 
the roth of the same month. 

An instance of the terrible spirit of 
British legislation was chronicled in 
the number for July 14, 1750, when 
it was announced that Edward 
Castelowe was hanged at Stephen’s 
Green, and Mary, his wife, burned 
to ashes, the crime being clipping of 
gold coins. 

In the number for August 20, 
1754, we learn that the rearing and 
exportation of cattle was the staple 
business of the country, that we im- 
ported about gooo barrels of corn 
weekly, that our woollen manufac- 
tures were in a wretched condition, 
that the able-bodied peasants were 
obliged to go into the service of 
France and Spain and other Romish 
countries, that this unhappy kingdom 
was overrun with grazing, and that 
“the people of this fertile and tem- 
perate climate would starve, were it 
not for the supply of corn and flour 
from the most distant regions, 
Africa, America, and the furthest 
parts of Europe.” 

What we have furnished our 
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readers from the abundant stores of 
Dr. Madden’s work will give but a 
very inadequate idea of its archzo- 
logical and historical value. He has 
patiently entered into details con- 
cerning every newspaper known to 
have issued from every Irish press 
down to modern times, pointed out 
their politics, characters, dates, the 
libraries in which any specimens are 
now to be found, and has mentioned 
every interesting matter connected 
with their founders which he could 
learn in his laborious and extensive 
researches. The sight of his piles 
of volumes and unbound files of 
Irish newspapers and Irish maga- 
zines, and the thought of his explo- 
rations through their bewildering 
masses, would fling terror over the 
soul of any but an ingrained, invete- 
rate archeologist. We have been 
able to follow him through a portion 
only of the first half of last century, 
but the two large volumes already 
published bring the history of the 
Irish newspaper press down to 1800. 
Let us hope that well-deserved en- 
couragement on the part of the lite- 
rary people ofthe British empire and 
America, and his own will and in- 
clination, may lead to the issuing of 
the sequel, including the history of 
the literary journals and magazines 
of our country. We cannot forbear 
saying, though in anticipation, that 
“Walker's Hibernian Magazine,” 
which lived through nearly half a 
century, and the “ Anthologia Hi- 
bernica,” 1793-4, were equal in 

ability and entertainment to the best 
English periodicals, their contempor- 
aries, Of the UNIVERSITY, now in 
its fortieth year, we could, but for 
modesty, utter some Goop Worps. 






















































































































































































A.D. 1846, SIR MAziIERE Brapy 
(Baronet), was descended from the 
noble and once powerful family of 
O’Grady, which boasts of an equal 
antiquity, and a common lineage, 
with that of O’Brien, from the 
ancient kings of Ireland.? 

The first of the O’Grady family 
who took’the name of Brady seems 
to have been Sir Denis O’Grady, 
alias Brady, knight, and chief of his 
name or “nacion,” to whom King 
Henry VIII. granted by letters 
patent the several lands which had 
previously belonged to the family. 
Sir Denis O'Grady, a/ias Brady, died 
in Limerick in 1569, and his fourth 
son, Hugh, on whom the estates had 
descended, was married to Alice 
(who was married, secondly, to Sir 
Geoffry Fenton, Secretary of State’), 
daughter of Sir Robert Weston, 85th 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and by 
her was father of Nicholas Brady, 
escheator of Connaught in 1606,° 
who was father of Major Nicholas 
Brady, who (by his wife Martha, 
daughter of Judge Gernon) was 
father of the Reverend Doctor 
Nicholas Brady, who, jointly with 
Mr. Tate, composed “the metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, 
fitted to tunes,” which, by an order 
of William III. made in Council in 
1696, was approved of and appended 
to the Book of Common Prayer.‘ 
Nicholas Brady left at his death, in 
1726, a son Thomas, who was father 
of Nicholas William, who from a 
hesitation in his speech was brought 
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up to business, and had his esta- 
blishment, “ gold and silver thread 
manufacture,” at No. 57, Dorset 
Street. He was father of Francis 
Tempest Brady, whose name ap- 
pears in the “ Dublin Directory ” of 
1790 as “a gold and silver manu- 
facturer,” 18, Parliament Street, and 
afterwards of 43, Dame Street—and 
his second son, Maziere Brady, is the 
subject of our present memoir. 

Maziere Brady was born in 1796, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1812, and obtained a scholarship in 
1814. Possessed of great poetical 
powers, he composed in his under- 
graduate course several pieces of 
poetry—one, an ode to music, and 
another on the Princess Charlotte, 
for both of which he obtained the 
Vice-Chancellor’s prize. In 1816 
he took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and was called to the Bar in 
Trinity Term, 1819. He then went 
to reside at No. 99, Lower Baggot 
Street, and in the following year 
removed to No. 58, Blessington 
Street. 

Though descended from an old 
Protestant family, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, the young 
lawyer had the courage, shortly after 
his call to the Bar, to join the ranks 
of Liberalism; the act was indeed a 
courageous one, for at the time the 
‘Tories were omnipotent both in the 
house and the country, and the 
woolsack was occupied in England 
by the most notorious anti-Catholic 
of his age, Lord Eldon, and in Ire- 


1 Vide Keating, vol. ii., p. 401, Ed. 1809. Vide also Families of O’Grady and 
Lords Inchiquin and Guillamore in ** Burke’s Landed Gentry and Peerage.” 
2 Vide mural inscription on the tomb of the Earl of Cork in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


3 “ Liber Munerum Hibernia.” 


4 Vide ‘* Notes and Queries” circiter, 1855. 
, 55 


5 Vide ‘* Dublin Directory for 1779.” 
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land by Lord Manners. However, 
as years passed away the power of 
Toryism declined ; and at last, after 
having remained fora quarter of acen- 
tury in the cold shade of opposition, 
a Liberal ministry came into power 
under Earl Grey. As Mr. Brady was 
one of those who had shared the 
proscription of his party, so he now 
participated also in its honours. In 
1833 he was oneof the commissioners 
whose report on the Irish Municipal 
Corporations fructified in the de- 
struction years afterwards of those 
nests of corruption, the unreformed 
corporations of Ireland. In 1837 
Mr. Brady was appointed Solicitor- 
General, and in 1839 Attorney- 
General, which office he held until 
1840, when he was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 
Few men have excelled Sir Maziere 
Brady as a Common Law Judge, 
while his courtesy was as remarkable 
as his ability,—he was a model of a 
Nisi Prius Judge, expeditious without 
undue haste; and, during the six 
years that he presided in the Ex- 
chequer, he gave unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the Bar and to the public. 
The Court of Exchequer was at 
that time, as it had been from the 
reign of Edward I.,a Court of Equity, 
as well as of Law, so that the Chief 
Baron, who had been when at the 
Bar a common law lawyer, had an 
opportunity of being familiarised 
with the principles of equity before 
hiselevation to the Bench of the Court 
of Chancery. Multitudes of cases on 
the Equity side of the Exchequer 
are reported in the Irish Equity 
reports during the several years that 
Mr. Brady presided in that Court. 
But his tastes were for a Court of 
Law, the excitement of a Nisi Prius 
trial, the bustle of the circuits, the 
wit, learning, and eloquence of the 
Common Law Bar, and the clever- 
ness, drollery, and fun of Irish wit- 
nesses were to him a theme of end- 
less conversation. He well knew 


that all this must cease from the day 
he should accept the seals. One of 
his oft-repeated anecdotes has been 
related by Sergeant Armstrong at a 
meeting of the Law Students’ Debat- 
ing Society, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1864,’ when commenting on the 
able address of the auditor, Mr. 
Hugh Holmes. , 

The learned Sergeant stated that 
“the auditor had thrown out a 
matter to the other members of the 
society, and that was the apprehen- 
sion which a conscientious man 
would feel of being involved by his 
profession in defending a client ‘in,. 
perhaps, an unjust cause. He really 
thought that should not weigh much 
upon them, if they reflected for one 
moment upon the objects of the 
lega: insucutions of the country, that 
the great object was to ascertain the 
real state of the truth and the reab 
state of the fact, and if people were 
able before a case was investigated 
to decide who was right, why, there 
would be no need of tribunals to 
conduct the investigation. (Laugh- 
ter.) He would illustrate this by an 
observation of about as rude a speci- 
men of humanity as ever made a 
philosophical reflection. In the 
spring assizes of 1846 the present 
Lord Chancellor—-He was then 
Chief Baron Brady—was the presid- 
ing judge in the Nisi Prius Court at 
Clonmel. He had _ some little 
leisure after the disposal of his civil 
cases, and he took up the cases of 
some prisoners to relieve the other 
judge in the criminal court. A rude- 
looking boy, of some eighteen or 
twenty years of age, shoeless and 
hatless, was placed at the bar, 
charged with stopping her Majesty’s 
mail cart on the Fethard road. He 
(Sergeant Armstrong) could never 
forget the sensation which arose 
upon the answer of that boy when 
he was asked whether he was guilty 
or not guilty—his reply was ‘ How 
can I tell that, your lordship, till I 


1 “ Freeman’s Journal, 8th November, 1864. 
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am tried?’ (Laughter,) He never 
forgot that answer, and he thought 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
never forgot it, for he (the Lord 
Chancellor) said he thought it was 
the wisest reflection he had ever 
heard. His (Sergeant Armstrong’s) 
young friends should not be alarmed 
about taking up unjust cases, be- 
cause they would never know 
whether they were in the wrong till 
they got a verdict against them, and 
even then, upon appeal to another 
court, they might get a verdict for 
them which would neutralise the 
effect of the former one.” (Laughter. ) 

On the retirement of Sir Edward 
Sugden in 1846, the question arose 
as to who the new Chancellor should 
be. Lord Campbell pressed his 
claims with much force ; he had been 
Chancellor for two months in 1841, 
and now that the Whig Government 


‘ "was restored to power he insisted on 
his right to restoration also. His 


demand was, however, resisted by an 
Irish member of the Cabinet. The 
history of the struggle, and protest 
of the Irish Bar against his former 
appointment was referred to, and 
the justice of that struggle and pro- 
test was insisted upon and admitted. 
The correctness of the principles 
laid down in the Bar resolutions of 


1 Supra, vol. lxxix., p- 614 to 619- 
* Ibid, p. 624. 
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the 22d June, 1841, was then fully 
acknowledged. ‘Those resolutions 
we have given in another place.’ 
We have there given the protest of 
the Bar, and the counter protest of 
the “ Concurrent Dissentients.” We 
have also placed before our readers 
the eloquent address of Mr. White- 
side,’ lauding tothe skies the con- 
duct of the Irish Bar, in protesting 
against the appointment of Lord 
Campbell, and the speech of Mr. 
Hercules Ellis, the Chairman of the 
Bar Committee, who prepared that 
address, and who taunted Mr, 
Whiteside with having himself dis- 
sented in 1841 from the Bar resolu- 
tions which he so extolled in 1855. 
We have also, at page 627, given a 
letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Daily Express, commenting on Mr. 
Ellis’s speech, and vindicating the 
conduct of the Government, and of 
the “Concurrent Dissentients,” and 
advocating the principle of recipro- 
city—that is, of English Barristers 
being appointed to the Irish Bench, 
and of Irish Barristers to the Eng- 
lish Bench. But we were unable to 
give the reply of Mr. Ellis, which we 
are now in a position to place before 
our readers, and which will be found 
in the subjoined foot-note.* 

The principles of the resolution of 


WEEKLY TELEGRAPH. 


Rutland Square, Dec. 5, 1855. 


Sir,—At the meeting of the Irish Bar held on the 27th of last November, Mr. White- 
side eloquently denounced the insult ipflicted upon the bar and people of Ireland by the 
expulsion of Lord Plunket from the bench in 1841, and stated that that expulsion was 
not merely a job, but “an experiment made to discover whether the ancient independent 
spirit of the bar of Ireland still existed, or whether on the high road to provincialism it 
would be found that we were elevated by adversity, and had acquired the amiable virtue 
of Christian resignation to whatever might befall us.” 

In common with many other members of the bar, I felt pained by this taunt of Mr, 
Whiteside ; I endeavoured to prevent the injury likely to result to the profession from 
its publication, by stating, in answer to it, amongst other things, “‘ that the Irish bar had 
offered a manly resistance to the Campbell job—that they had met and addressed the 
Crown upon the subject, but that Mr, Whiteside took no part in that resistance to 


oppression.” 


A letter, called forth by these observations, appeared last Thursday in the Daily 
Express, signed, *‘ An Irish Barrister,” and professing to give an account of the pro- 


ceedings of the supporters of the Bar Address of 1841. That letter is from end to end 
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the Bar adopted in 1841 were then General, and as such was entitled 
recognised, and have since become to the first vacant seat on the 
the settled law regulating all ap- Bench; the Chancellorship was, 
pointments to the Irish Judicial however,-as the law then stood, he 
Bench, and has, it is to be hoped, being a Catholic, closed against him ; 
relieved the Irish Bar from a provin- and Mr. O’Connell was resolved 
cial degradation. Lord Campbell’s that he should, at least, be made 
claims were then passed over, and_ chief of one of the law courts. The 
who was to be Chancellor was the seals were, as the story goes, offered 
all-absorbing topic of the day. to the Chief-Justice (Bushe), and by 

Mr. Pigot was then Attorney- him declined ; to Chief-Justice Do- 


a misrepresentation of the acts and motives of the supporters of that address. I was 
yesterday called upon as the chairman of the committee who prepared that address to 
answer the letter of the Irish Barrister. In my opinion, the best answer to misrepresen- 
tation is an exact statement of the truth, and with this view I ask your insertion of the 
following summary of the acts of the Bar of Ireland, occasioned by the perpetration of 
the Campbell job :— 

A circular, calling a meeting of the Irish Bar, was issued on the night of the 18th of 
June, and on the 19th a large number of the Bar met in the Rolls Chamber, and adopted 
a requisition to the Father of the Bar, calling on him to summon a general meeting of 

t he profession. 

In compliance with this requisition a general meeting of the Irish Bar was duly sum- 
moned, and held on the 22nd June, 1841, for the purpose of resisting the Campbell job. 
Mr. Whiteside was not at that meeting, nor did any of the senior Bar attend it: it was 
composed of a portion of the junior Bar, who did not know the consequences of opposing 
corruption, or who, knowing them, were determined to defy them. 

At that meeting I proposed the following resolution—‘* That inasmuch as all judicial 
appointments in England are made from the English Bar, so all judicial appointments in 
Ireland ought to be made from the Irish Bar.” In moving the adoption of that resolu- 
tion, I said—‘‘ That I could not bring myself to think it possible that members of the 
Irish Bar could be found so devoid of every sentiment of patriotism, so destitute of 
all interest in the dignity of their profession and the honour of their country, as to 
sanction directly, or to support indirectly, the appointment of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men to the Irish Judicial Bench, except on terms of perfect reciprocity to Ireland.” I 
also declared that “the principle involved in my resolution was merely the principle of 
equality between the British and Irish people, a principle for which the articles of union 
profess to be a guarantee, and for which the honour of England is pledged as a 
security.” I quote the very words used by me in proposing this resolution as an answer 
to the false assertion of the Irish Barrister, that we did not rely on the principles of 
reciprocity. 

My resolution was carried’ unanimously and enthusiastically. A second resolution 
was proposed by the lamented Thomas Davies, and also carried, to the effect that a 
committee should be appointed to prepare an address to Her Majesty, embodying the 
sentiments of the first resolution, and that it should be signed by the Father of the Bar 
on the part of the profession, and forwarded to the Home Secretary for presentation. A 
committee of the Irish Bar was appointed, pursuant to this resolution. It met in the 
Law Library at noon, on the 23rd of June. I was appointed chairman of that committee. 
At five o’clock it had prepared the Bar address. The draft of the address was committed 
to me, and I was charged by the committee to take the necessary steps to insure its 
presentation to the Queen. 

In obedience to the direction of the committee, I had the address engrossed on the 
night of the 23rd of June. On the 24th I brought it to the Father of the Bar, and pro- 
cured his signature to it, though with much difficulty. On the same day I transmitted 
it to the Home Office, together with a letter to Lord Normanby (at that, time Home 
Secretary), requesting, on the part of the Bar of Ireland, “that he would present the 
address to the Queen at the earliest opportunity, and that he would lend to it such 
oper as his knowledge of the talents of the Irish Bar and of the disposition of the 
Irish people would induce his lordship to believe it merited.” 

The Bar address reached the Home Office. It was acknowledged, but not presented. 
It was, however, published in every newspaper in Ireland, and supported by the entire 
Trish press with a noble unanimity. Every journal, every public Sete, every private 
individual in Ireland denounced the Campbell job. 

As Ihad no means of consulting the supporters of the address prior to taking the 
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herty, and by him also declined, and 
then to Chief-Baron Brady, nor did 
he without much persuasion consent 
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dismissed by Sir Edward Sugden, to 
the commission of the peace. His 
lordship took his seat in his Court 










to leave his own Court for the un- 
congenial atmosphere of the Court 
of Chancery; ultimately, however, 
he accepted the higher dignity, and 
Pigot became Chief-Baron. 
Amongst the first of the official 
acts of the new Chancellor was the 
restoration of Mr. O’Connell, and 
the other magistrates who had been 


early in the month of July, in the 
memorable year 1846—a year hor- 
rible in the annals of our unhappy 
country. Inthe first week in August 
the potato crop was struck with a 
blight, black spots appeared on the 
leaves, and in one short week the 
food of millions lay rotten in the 
ground. In the succeeding winter 





steps in September, 1841, I published my correspondence with Sir R. Peel and Sir 
James Graham in the Northern Standard, and sent a copy of that paper to every news- 
paper office in Ireland. That correspondence was published, I believe, in all the Irish 
newspapers, and the prayer of the Bar address was almost unanimously supported by the 
Irish press. 

Still to every argument of the press a ready answer was afforded by the protest of the 
Concurrent Dissenters. To meet this difficulty I published, in 1844, a large pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Memoranda of Irish Matters.” In this pamphlet I gave an account of the 
struggle of the Irish Bar against the Campbell job, and the grounds on which they relied 
in their struggle. I added a history of the practice of filling all the principal offices in 
Ireland with i:nglishmen and Scotchmen, and of the injurious consequences flowing from 
this practice. I published two thousand copies of this work and placed copies of it in the 
hands of the majority of both Houses of Parliament. I apologise for mentioning my 
own humble name so often, but the statement of facts compels me. 

In 1846 the cause of the supporters of the Bar address was at length crowned with 
success. In that year the Whigs returned to power. Lord Campbell then demanded 
to be replaced in the Irish Chancellorship, which office he had lost on the retirement of 
his party from power in 1841. ‘This demand was resisted by an Irish member of the 
Cabinet (Ireland was not then voiceless in the Imperial councils). The history of the 
struggle of the Irish Bar against his former appointment was referred to, and its justice 
insisted on and admitted. The correctness of the principles laid down in the Bar 
resolution of the 22nd of June, 1841, was then fully acknowledged. That resolution 
has from thence become the settled law regulating all appointments to the Irish 
Judicial Bench, and has thus, I trust, for ever relicved the Irish Bar from provincial 
degradation. 

I have, by this narrative, given, I hope, a full refutation to the injurious statements 
of the Irish Barrister respecting the acts and motives of the supporters of the Bar 
address. I do not attempt to controvert his account of the motives which induced the 
Concurrent Dissenters to sign the celebrated protest. The Irish Barrister is evidently 
one of these Concurrent Dissenters, and ought to be a good judge of the motives which 
affected himself and his associates in the protest. With this full knowledge of the 
means by which the protest was produced the Irish Barrister makes the following striking 
declaration :— 

**In the next place there was a still larger body of the profession, including the 
age chiefs and very many of the judges of the law courts, who, while they abstained 

rom signing the protest, nevertheless absolutely refused to sign the address. Why did 
they do so? It could not have been from any principle of subserviency, for by refusing 
to sign the protest they committed themselves to the assertion that the appointment of 
Lord Campbell was an insult to the Irish Bar, and could not be defended, and so far 
made themselves obnoxious to the dispensers of patronage on the other side of the 
water.” 

To this candid admission of the means taken by “the dispensers of patronage” to 
procure signatures to the protest, Ido not attempt to offer a contradiction. I do not 
venture to attribute motives to any, neither do I venture to deny the motives thus 
acknowledged by the Irish Barrister to have influenced the parties in this case. 

And, indeed, the subsequent distribution of patronage fully bears out this assertion of 
the Irish Barrister. The dispensers of patronage, both Whig and Tory, appear to have 
laboured incessantly for the benefit of the signers of the protest. The very windows of 
the heaven of promotion seem to have been opened above their heads, Honours, places, 
and emoluments descended upon them in a golden shower, and for many years the power 
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a famine set in which swept away 
hundreds of thousands of the popu- 
lation. The office of Chancellor in 
such a year was an office not much 
to be desired. The Government 
stood bewildered, so did the land- 
lords, so-did the clergy, and so did 
the people. At every meeting of the 
Privy Council the Chancellor at- 
tended, aiding and assisting the 
Lord-Lieutenant by his counsel and 
advice. Great were the faults com- 
mitted by that Government. Public 
works of no utility whatever were 
undertaken with the sole view of 
keeping the people alive, while the 
project of Lord George Bentinck to 
grant, and at once, a sum of sixteen 
millions sterling, towards the making 

railroads, was rejected by Lord 
John Russell. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the famine expenditure 
granted from the public funds in 
those years amounted to about eight 
millions, besides which, fromthethree 
great subscriptions raised by the 
Catholic clergy, which was headed 
by a subscription from Pius IX.,— 
by the Queen’s letter—and by the 
British Association,—there was paid 
not less than one million—and yet 
the people perished from hunger in 
hundreds of thousands. Death by 
starvation was a matter of every day’s 
occurrence, and it was not an un- 
common thing for the uncoffined 
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dead to be rooted up and devoured 
by famishing dogs, as we are told 
not unfrequently happens on the 
field of battle, when one may 
see 


The lean dogs beneath the wall, 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o’er carcase and 

limb. 

But we have yet to learn that in any 
civilised country scenes like these 
could have occurred in times of 
peace. Ifthe harvest of 1846 was 
bad, that of 1847 was worse—the 
poor houses were filled to overflow- 
ing—outdoor relief was denied to 
the poor unless they gave up their 
land to the last quarter of an acre. 
Rents were unpaid, mortgages were 
foreclosed, the old proprietors were 
swallowed up in a gulf of ruin. 
No sound but that of sorrow was 
heard in this unhappy country ; “ the 
voice of the harpers and of musi- 
cians, and of them that play on the 
pipe, was no more at all heard in 
her.”? The music of her song ceased 
to be heard, her valleys became 
desolate, and her habitations without 
men. Todescribe the sufferings of the 
unfortunate peasantry in those years 
of famine we must have recourse to 
the description of the sufferings of 
Scotland in a former age, as they are 
described in the language of Shakes- 
peare.* 


of the Crown to appoint to legal offices in Ireland seemed limited to the use of the Con- 


current Dissenters. 


When the Irish Barrister declared that even a refusal to sign the protest rendered the 


refuser obnoxious to the dispensers of patronage, he will hardly deny my assertion that 
the black mark of Government hostility was set before the name of every nan who openly 
and zealously supported the Bar address. The fact was notorious. The supporters of 
the Bar address were excluded from every chance of professional promotion : they were 
met in Chancery by the judicial scowl—they were certain of private slander and of the 
public sneer of every shabby place-hunter—they were daily subject to the mean attacks 
by which ungenerous power usually seeks to make its enmity felt and feared in society. 
Many of the supporters of the Bar address left the bar in disgust ; several of them have 
since succeeded in other pursuits; some of them have reached the summit of their pro- 
fession in another hemisphere, where resistance to injustice is not always fatal to success. 
Iam most anxious that this short narrative should reach*my old companions in their 
widely-separated homes, I shall feel deeply grateful to the press if they will gratify my 
wish in this respect, by giving publicity to my letter; and I promise them that this shall 
be the last request which I shall ever make to them on the subject of the Bar address 
of June, 1841. Hexcuues ELLs. 


1 Siege of Corinth, st. 16. 2 Rev. xviii, 22. 3 Macbeth, Act iv. se. 2. 
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Alas! poor country, 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 

Be call’d our mother, but our grave ; where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to 
smile ; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that 
rent the air, 

Are made, not mark'd; 
sorrow seems 

A modern ecstasy ; the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce ask’d, for who, and good 
men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps 

Dying, or ere they sicken, 


where violent 


In this miserable state was the 
whole country placed at the out- 
break of the French Revolution of 
1848. Young Irelandism was then 
the order of the day ; O’Connell’s 
lips were closed in death, and his 
counsels of peace were forgotten by 
many. William Smith O’Brien, 
John Mitchell, Thomas Francis 
Meagher, and others, saw their 
country prostrate and bleeding at 
every pore; they wept for her, but 
they hesitated not to deepen her 
misfortunes by plunging her into 
the horrors of a civil war—rebel- 
lion was openly preached, clubs 
were formed, and there were many 
magistrates and men of position 
to be found in the ranks of the 
disaffected. 

The Lord Chancellor, who had 
but a few months before restored 
the repeal magistrates, now fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Sir 
Edward Sugden, and feit it to 
be his duty to supersede “ young 
Irelanders” in the commission of 
the peace. The state trials, of 
which we shall have occasion more 
fully to speak when writing the life 
of the next Chancellor (Blackburne) 
had concluded—Privy Councils sat 
almost daily throughout the year 
1848, and were attended by the 
Lord Chancellor ; but the oath of 
secrecy taken by the privy councillor 
prevents the world from knowing 
whether his lordship had advised 
the packing of juries and the exclu- 
sion of Catholics from the jury-box, 
which were carried out then and 
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with as much rigour and greater 
caution than it had been done at 
the trial of O’Connell in 1844. 

Soon after the conclusion of the 
state trials was inaugurated an as- 
sociation known as the “ Irish 
Alliance.” Early in the summer of 
1849 it commenced its labours. On 
the 2oth of November an aggregate 
meeting was held at the Rotunda, 
and was presided over by Dr. 
Grattan, who was also a Justice of 
the Peace. 

The proceedings of this remark- 
able meeting were distinguished by 
the utmost propriety and decorum. 
The chair was addressed by several 
persons of great eloquence, but in 
language objectionable to the Go- 
vernment. One of the speakers was 
reported to have said “he sympa- 
thised with Mr. Smith O’Brien,” 
meaning, perhaps, that he sympa- 
thised with him in his misfortunes, 
his sufferings, his conviction, his de- 
portation, as every humane and 
generous-minded man did. All Ire- 
land deplored the error into which 
Smith O’Brien had fallen, but they 
believed him to be honest, and be- 
cause of this belief they respected 
him, and they extended to him 
their sympathy, notwithstanding his 
grievous mistake. 

The Lord Chancellor fastened the 
responsibility of this expression on 
the chairman of the meeting, and 
caused the following missive to be 
addressed to him :— 


“ Secretary's Office, Court of Chancery, 
“ Dublin, 23rd Nov. 1849. 
““Srr,—I am desired to inform 
you that the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor has been directed to the 
report contained in the number of the 
Freeman's Fournal herewith enclos- 
ed, of the proceedings of an assem- 
bly at which you are reported as 
having presided, on Tuesday,’ the 
z2oth instant, described as an aggre- 
gate meeting of Irish Nationalists. 
“ By the report it appears that 
speeches were made at the meeting 
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testifying warm approval of the con- 
duct of several individuals who are 
now under sentence of transporta- 
tion as having been convicted of the 
crimes of high treason and felony, 
avowing sympathy with and direct 
participation in the acts and designs 
for which those persons were brought 
to trial, and manifestly pointing to 
the end which they had sought to 
accomplish by the criminal proceed- 
ings of which they were found guilty, 
as that for the attainment of which 
the association projected at the 
meeting, and called the “Irish Al- 
liance,” should be established ; that 
these speeches, especially in their 
allusions to those individuals and to 
their designs, were received by the 
assembly with loud demonstrations 
of applause, and that no steps were 
taken on your part to prevent the 
continuance of such addresses, or in 
any way to express your dissent from 
the views and opinions that were so 
proclaimed, but that, on the con- 
trary, you joined in the association 
thus recommended, and are named 
as one of a committee to manage its 
affairs for the ensuing month. 

“The Lord Chancellor has di- 
rected this communication to be 
made to you as a magistrate of the 
county of Kildare and of the King’s 
County, in order that you may offer 
such observations as you shall 
think proper on the matters to which 
it refers. 

“‘ T have the honour to be, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 
« F. W. Brapy, 

“R. Grattan, Esq., M.D.” 


REPLY OF RICHARD GRATTAN, Esq.. 


“ Drummin House, county Kildare, 
“ 26th WVov., 1849. 

“ My Lorp,—lI beg leave to ad- 
dress to you my reply to the com- 
munication of your secretary, dated 
the 23rd instant. ‘The communica- 
tion is an important one, and as the 
topics to which it refers are, in the 
present state of Ireland, of great mo- 
ment to us all, it will not admit of a 
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hurried answer. I must, therefore, 
trespass more at length on your 
lordship’s attention than, under other 
circumstances, might be necessary. 
“Since the Anti-Tithe agitation—a 
question upon which all Ireland was 
unanimous, and of which the Whigs 
of that day availed themselves to 
drive their political opponents from 
office—I have taken no part in pub- 
lic matters. That question the 
people carried in opposition to the 
Tory party, who afterwards, in con- 
junction with O’Connell and the 
Whigs, so managed the affair that, 
between them all, one-fourth of the 
church property was transferred to 
the landlords—thus deceiving the 
people, who derived no advantage 
rom their continued exertions and 
sacrifices. ‘Then came an agitation 
for the Repeal of the Union—then 
the innumerable ‘One more Ex- 
periment,’ and the ‘ Instalments of 
Justice for Ireland,’ brought forward, 
in succession, by O’Connell, and 
connived at or openly encouraged by 
the Whigs, who used O’Connell as 
their instrument, either to harass a 
Tory administration, or to secure to 
themselves the possession of power 
and patronage. The Whigs were 
displaced. ‘To embarrass their suc- 
cessors, Ireland, as before, was made 
the battle ground for English faction. 
O’Connell got up the monster meet- 
ings. He was encouraged by the 
very men who are now the Queen's 
Ministers. We gave expression to 
language the most defiant of Eng- 
land. He marshalled the peasantry. 
He passed them in review before 
him. They counted as many millions. 
The artificial famine, created and 
continued by English misrule— 
pestilence, the consequence of famine 
—poor law extermination, to gratify 
the political hostility or the heartless 
cupidity of the landlord, had not as 
yet thinned their ranks. He asked 
them, would they be ready, at his 
call, to start up and crush the ene- 
mies of Ireland? ‘They understood 
him to mean insurrection, and they 
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answered, with one voice, 
ready.’ 

“ All this the Whigs witnessed— 
all this the Whigs encouraged—to 
all this the English Whigs were par- 
ties. O’Connell was arrested. He 
was prosecuted and imprisoned by 
the Peel administration. Oh! what 
expressions of sympathy—what ad- 
dresses of condolence—what denun- 
ciations of English misrule—what 
visitings, when in prison, by Whig 
aspirants for place, by Whig magis- 
trates and Whig lawyers, all, ap- 
proved of and sanctioned, by the 
leaders of the Whig party ! Another 
change, in the phases of Ireland’s 
varied sufferings, presents itself. 
Peel—Ireland superficially tranquil- 
ised—pledges himself to introduce 
measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people, thereby con- 
summating and consolidating his 
system of free trade. He proposed 
to regulate the franchises, and to re- 
move practical grievances. ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘I must be enabled to hold 
Ireland under control. I must have 
the Arms Registration Act renewed, 
which you, Whigs, when in office, 
declared to be absolutely necessary 
to preserve the peace of the coun- 
try.’—And now comes the most 
nefarious act ever perpetrated by 
any opposition, in the long and dark 
catalogue of political party crimes. 

“*No,’ reply the Whigs, headed 
by Lord John Russell, ‘no, you 
shall not treat the people of Ireland 
as if they were slaves—they shall 
possess arms, as well as the people 
of England—every man and boy of 
them shall be at liberty to purchase 
and keep a gun. There shall be no 
registration of arms.’ The English 
Tory landlords, to be revenged of 
Peel, turn on him, join the Whigs, 
leave him in a minority, and shove 
him from office; playing, like 
gamblers, with the fortunes of the 
people—death the stake, and Ireland 
the victim. And the supporters and 
partisans of O’Connell shout for joy ; 
and places are created, and appoint- 
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ments made, and lawyers are pro- 
moted, and judges are elevated to 
the bench. And’ here, I may ob- 
serve, that in most instances, the 
legal appointments of O'Connell 
were judicious, and that in no case 
did he exercise a more sound judg- 
ment than in nominating you to the 
place which you now fill—the duties 
of which you so ably discharge. 
This, at least, is something, and 
being the truth, the enemies of 
O’Connell ought not to deny him 
this merit—a great merit it was, and 
one for which the country owes him 
much. Meantime, famine did its 
work, No remedial measure was 
introduced. The people died of 
starvation, in the very ports from 
whence cargoes of oats were, at the 
moment, exported to feed the car- 
riage and dray horses of London. 
*O’Connell does nothiag. Inthe 
English parliament he supports the 
Whigs—in Ireland he abuses them. 
The people lose confidence in him. 
Smith O’Brien, the intrepid and in- 
corruptible, denounces, in his place 
in parliament, Whig perfidy; and 
protests against place-seeking, mak- 
ing patriotism a mockery— using the 
credulous and confiding Irish people 
as a means to power, and then fling- 
ing them aside, and trampling on 
them. The people heard and 
cheered him. The young and en- 
thusiastic hailed him as their Apostle, 
and pledged themselves to the faith 
that he preached. The young men 
of the Irish Bar heard and applauded 
him. O’Gorman, Meagher, Leyne, 
Duffy, and others, identified them- 
selves with him. Hatred of the 
truth—the fell spirit of malignant 
jealousy, where jealously should 
have found no place—for how often 
did O’Connell appeal to the ‘ young 
blood of Ireland’—this spirit of 
jealousy, looking askance, and de- 
vising mischief, raised an unmean- 
ing controversy about moral and 
physical force, A trap was laid—a 
deep pit was dug for the honest and 
the true—the conscientious and the 
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brave. Like fools they played the 
game of their open foes and pre- 
tended friends. Facilis descensus 
Averni, They plunged from one 
error to another, and finally, most 
unquestionably, throwing aside all 
prudence, losing sight, in my opinion, 
of all discretion and common sense, 
‘they outraged the laws of their coun- 
try. I was not acquainted with, 
and, in fact, had never even seen, a 
single one of those individuals. I 
was a mere observer of passing 
events—disapproving of their pro- 
ceedings, which seemed to me in- 
explicable, but which no voice of 
mine could reach. In theirhour of 
daring I thus expressed myself. 
Now, in the time of their punish- 
ment and suffering, I grieve for them 
and sympathise with them. 

“And why? I am nota lawyer, 
I know nothing of lawyers’ quibbles. 
I despise them. But this I say, that 
he who, with madice prepense, fur- 
nishes another with the means of 
perpetrating a crime is himself a 
party to the crime, and ought to be 
indicted and punished as an acces- 
sory before the fact. I assume this 
to be the law, and I thus reason 
upon it. Who was the party who, 
next to O’Connell, encouraged the 
Irish people to hope for Repeal, and 
to agitate for it? Who was the 
party who laid it down in his speeches 
in Parliament, that, if the great ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland de- 
manded Repeal, Repeal would be 
granted? Who was it that in his 
writings proclaimed the doctrine, 
that armed resistance to authority 
was, in certain cases, in accordance 
with the spirit of the British Consti- 
tution? Who was it that furnished 
to the Irish people the excitements, 


-and the hopes, and the appliances 


most likely to lead them to break 
out into insurrection? Was it not 


Lord John Russell—and if so, was 
he not the great offender—the chief 
-criminal—-a wrong-doer towards Ire- 
land—and a dangerous and desperate 
servant of the crown ? 
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“‘ Sympathising, then, with O’Brien 
and Meagher, though I knew them 
not, I should have considered it 
strange, and not creditable to the 
speakers, if they had. abstained 
from all allusion to them. Had 
they omitted to speak of them, 
others would have spoken, with even 
greater warmth, and with, perhaps, 
less discretion. I did not interrupt 
them. I do not think it was my 
business to have done so. ‘The at- 
tempt would have created confusion. | 
My business, as chairman, was to 
preserve order. This I did, and 
having approved of the several reso- 
lutions that were to be proposed, 
my next duty was, to ascertain and 
declare the sense of the meeting, 
which, you will observe, was an 
Aggregate Meeting, and at which, of 
course, any person present had a 
right to speak. It was no easy task 
to manage a meeting so constituted. 
The least indiscretion, on the part 
of the chairman, would have been 
fatal to it—a result anticipated, and 
indeed, I believe, anxiously hoped 
for, by the enemies of Ireland. 
So much for the meeting itself. With 
respect to the ultimate object of the 
speakers, and of the members gene- 
rally, of the Irish Alliance, my con- 
viction is, that such object is fully 
expressed in the rules and resolu- 
tions adopted at the meeting, and 
that no sane person now contem- 
plates any other than a_ strictly 
legaland constitutional effort, through 
the medium of ar/iamentary \egisla- 
tion, to obtain for Ireland the resti- 
tution of those rights of which she 
has been so foully defrauded by 
England. By this, I mean the re. 
storation of her former nationality 
—that is, the right to legislate for 
ourselves, in all matters exclusively 
Irish, such as canals, railways, har- 
bours, fisheries, the employment of 
the people, the security of property, 
the protection of the tenant occupier, 
the promotion of manufactures, the 
improvement of the land —taxing 
ourselves for these purposes, and de- 
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manding nothing from England. 
Are these matters of no consequence 
to us, the people—to you my lord, 
the Chancellor—to the judges—to 
our landowners—to our over-rented 
and over-taxed householders, whether 
they reside in fashionable squares, 
or in the streets of business? Are 
these matters of no importance to 
the lawyers and attorneys, to the 
medical practitioners of Dublin, and 
Cork, and Limerick, and Belfast, to 
our merchants and traders, to our 
artisans and labourers ? 

“Ts it no object worthy of the hu- 
mane and truly pious of all sects, to 
preach those common principles of 
love and duty, towards each other, 
which our common Christianity in- 
culcates? Is it not praiseworthy 
that an effort should at last be 
made to frustrate the policy of Eng- 
land, by binding together the scat- 
tered fragments of our country, in the 
bonds of peace and good-will—by 
substituting kindly feeling in the 
place of rancour and senseless en- 
mity, by teaching Irishmen of every 
class and creed, that an UNION alone 
amongst ourselves, will be found the 
means of renovating Ireland, and 
elevating her from her present pro- 
strate condition? Asa Protestant, 
I long for this union. As a Protes- 
tant, I rejoice, that for the first time 
a right movement has been made w 
the right direction. I assisted at 
the inauguration of the /rish Alliance. 
I am proud of this. 1 behold in the 
formation of the Alliance the dawn 
of a brighter day for Ireland. ‘The 
time is not far distant, I predict, 
when the men of the north and of 
the south, avowing those principles, 
will attend the same meetings, salut- 
ing each other as friends and 
brothers. The time is not far dis- 
tant, when Irishmen of every sect, 
united, though distinct, will struggle, 
not for ascendancy, but for the pro- 
tection of the rights of all. 
these are the objects of the Alliance, 
and who is there to say he disap- 
proves of them? I approve of them, 
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and will give to them all the aid in 
my power. . Should you, my lord, 
consider that, by so doing, I have 
forfeited my claim to hold the com- 
mission of the peace, you best know 
what course it is your duty to pur- 
sue. I never solicited the commis- 
sion. It was, toa certain extent, 
forced upon me. By accepting it 
I by no means considered that I was 
bound to support any political party, 
or eschew any line of political action. 
that might be displeasing or incon- 
venient to the party in power. I 
always judged for myself, and acted 
in accordance with what my con- 
science told me it was right that I 
should do, not submitting to other 
men’s dictation, and caring but little 
for their opinions, which experience 
has proved to me are too often 
founded in error and prejudice. 

“TI do not undervalue the com- 
mission of the peace, as it is a use- 
ful and constitutional office, but in 
any other point of view I care 
nothing for it. Its acceptance gave 
me no additional rank—the depriva- 
tion of it can impart to me no degra- 
dation. 

“IT have the honour to be, my 
lord, most respectfully your lord- 
ship’s obedient servant, 

* RICHARD Grattan, M.D., 


‘Senior Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians in Ireland.” 


**To the Lord Chancellor, &c.” 


“* Secretary's Office, Court of Chancery, 
“ Dublin, Nov. 30, 1849. 

* Srr,—I am directed to acquaint 
you that the Lord Chancellor has 
read your letter of the 26th instant, 
and that he cannot regard it as a 
satisfactory explanation of the mat- 
ters to which your attention was di- 
rected by my letter of the 23rd 
November. 

“ Tt consequently leaves the Lord 
Chancellor no alternative as to the 
course he shall pursue, and he regrets 
to be obliged to direct that your 
name shall be rémoved from the 
Commission of the Peace for the 
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county of Kildare and the King’s 
County.—I have the honour to be, 
sir, &c., . 

** FRANCIS WILLIAM Brapy. 
“ Richard Grattan, Esq., M.D.” 


Dr. Grattan’s name was then re- 
moved from the roll of the magis- 
trates, a removal which was deplored 
by the late Lord Cloncurry in the 
following letter, approving of Dr. 
Grattan’s letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, written a few days after the 
occurrence :— 

“My Dear Dr. Gratran,—I 
have read your very true and very 
admirable letter to the Chancellor, 
and subscribe to almost every word 
it contains. 

**T am sorry for ‘the country and 
for the honour of the magistracy that 
you are no longer of that body; but 
I congratulaté you on the occasion 
afforded you of speaking your ever 
honest opinion. Had your advice 
been followed, when we were fellow- 
labourers, years ago, in the “ Society 
for the Improvement of Ireland,” we 
should not now be in the wretched 
state to which bad government and 
bad men have reduced us. 

“With respect and regard, 
“ Most faithfully yours, 
“* CLONCURRY. 
** Maritimo, 6th December, 1849.” 


Several years after his removal 
from the Commission of the Peace, 
Dr. Grattan brought the matter 
in a lengthened communication, of 
which the following is an extract, 
under the notice of Lord Carlisle, 
then Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“My Lorp,—After Smith O’Brien’s 
discomfiture and deportation, and 
when it was legally permissible for 
the Irish people to hold a political 
public meeting—when famine and 
death, unmitigated by any remedial 
measure of the slightest value, had 
exterminated every fifth inhabitant 
of Ireland—when Lord John Rus- 
sell still persisted in forcing, on this 
blighted land, his heartless plans, 
that carried with them, everywhere, 
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ruin and destruction, unsurpassed in 
their inflictions even by the cruelty 
and injustice of Indian despotism— 
when it was thoroughly understood 
that, by constitutional means alone, 
and the formation of an ‘Irish 
Party’ in the British Parliament, 
ireland had any chance of escaping 
utter destruction, it seemed fit to 
organise .a society for this especial 
purpose. ‘This society adopted by 
a distinct resolution, as one of its 
essential principles, a disclaimer of 
any appeal whatsoever to a physical- 
Jorce resistance to England, 1 was 
requested to join it. I approved of 
its objects. I was invited, and 
it was a high honour, to pre- 
side as chairman at an aggregate . 
meeting of the society, in Dublin, 
I did so. One of the speakers is 
said to have expressed his sympathy 
with Mr. Smith O’Brien. His words 
I believe, were distorted and misre- 
presented. Atall events, Chancellor 
Brady seized on them—the words of 
another, to afford him an excuse for 
removing me from the Commission 
of the Peace, as a sympathiser with 
the insurrectionary proceedings of 
Mr. Smith O’Brien—a falsehood and 
a calumny, the most outrageous and 
unwarrantable that ever were con- 
cocted. 

“My Lord, I cannot read the 
hearts of others. It belongs only to 
the great Searcher of all hearts to 
judge rightly as to the motives by 
which the actions of men are influ- 
enced. I cannot, however, persuade 
myself that Chancellor Brady was 
altogether free from j/ersonal preju- 
dice in his dealings with me. He 
and I had been already opposed to 
each other. J had resisted him suc- 
cessfully, and I presume he had not 
forgotten this. It is not an every- 
day occurrence for a doctor to try 
his strength with a Chgncellor, whose 
nod shakes the Court in which he 
presides, and whose will, in his own 
Court, is law to trembling attorneys 
and sycophantic barristers. 

“My Lord, the occasion of my 
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fepate with Chancellor Brady was 
is. He had scarcely been ap- 
jointed Chancellor, when, with a 
legree of folly totally inexplicable, 
je made war upon the entire medical 
ofession by issuing an ukase that 
wedical practitioners, because of their 
rofession, were unfitted to hold the 
ommission of the peace! 

| “I was in the Commission at the 
I am one of the heads of the 
rofession. My name stands first 
m the list of the College of Physi- 
jans. I considered myself insulted, 
2 common with my brethren, and I 
esolved to throw up the Commis- 
on unless Chancellor Brady should 
t once rescind this most offensive, 
mmeaning, and capricious rule. 
the public feeling was with me, 
rhe liberal and independent press 
f Ireland aided me. Opposed to 
ese, Brady was powerless. I com- 


elled him to rescind his obnoxious 
rgulation, and to give the Commis- 
on of the Peace to all medical 


actitioners who were entitled to it. 
hancellor Brady submitted, it is 
me, but he submitted with a bad 
race, and most reluctantly.” 

In the year 1850 Maziere Brady 
las appointed the first Vice-Chan- 
ellor of the Queen’s University, 
hat University which had been de- 
punced by the great Protestant 
der, Sir Robert Inglis, as a 
‘gigantic scheme of godless educa- 
on.” While the great Universities 
f Europe—Oxford and Cambridge, 
aris, Glasgow, and Bologna—owe 
heir foundations to the See of 
ome, and to the piety and the 
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grandeur of the Roman Pontiffs, the 
Queen’s University owes its humble 
origin to the impiety and the bigotry 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. With 
respect to the University of Glasgow, 
we have the express testimony of 
the late Lord Macaulay, who, ad- 
dressing that body on the aust 
March, 1849, said: “ Our attach- 
ment to that Protestant faith, to 
which our country owes so much, 
must not prevent us from paying the 
tribute, which, on this occasion and 
in this place, justice and gratitude 
demand to the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, the greatest of 
the restorers of learning, Pope 
Nicholas V., the founder of the 
University of Glasgow. He gave 
his sanction to the plan of establish- 
ing a University at Glasgow, and 
bestowed on the new seat of learn- 
ing all the privileges which belonged 
to the University of Bologna.” In 
the foundations of the great Univer- 
sities of Europe there was something 
of chivalry, something to admire—in 
the Queen’s University nothing. 
The lectures delivered by the doc- 
tors of those seats of learning in the 
middle ages were wont to be at- 
tended by vast multitudes of hearers. 
It is said that five thousand people 
used to congregate at the lectures of 
the unfortunate Abelard.’ 

There was somewhat of chivalry, 
too, in the foundation of Trinity 
College, Dublin,? by Queen Eliza- 
beth. The mission of that Univer- 
sity was to Protestantise the people, 
to tell them that it was their duty 
“to search the Scriptures* for in 


' 1 Should the reader desire to read the history of this fallen and unfortunate priest, he 


| referred to the illustrated ‘‘ History of Heloise and Abelard” (which contains the 
nmortal letters versified by Alexander Pope), by Monsieur and Madame Guizot. The 
pok, which is very rare, is to be found in the King’s Inns Library, Dublin. In the 
wmetery of Pere Le Chaise, near Paris, those unhappy lovers “‘ sleep side by side.” On 
iieir gravestone in the convent of the Paraclete, was engraved this Greek inscription, 
satranslateable into any other language, **“Aeley cupmemrAcypevdi,” whiz ch might be rene 
ered “ United for ever and ever.’ 
® For the foundation of this University, vide supra, Life of Adam Satie Protestant 
I.rchbishop of Dublin and 86th Lord Chancellor of Irelana—where the martyrdom of 
|. rchbishop O’Hurley, now the object of so much controversy in the public press, is 
|.ven 
| 3 Vide St. John vi. 39. Those words may also be translated, ‘‘Ye search the 
i ” the Greek word "Epevva@re being either in the indicative or imperative 
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them ye think ye have eternal life ;” 
and if they in so teaching were met 
by the Catholic doctors with an 
opposite text that the Scriptures 
were not to be interpreted “ by any 
private interpretation.”' because they 
contained “certain things hard to 
be understood, which the unlearned 
and unstable wrest to their own 
destruction,’ there was still some- 
what to admire in the opposing 
theological systems. The youth 
were at all events grounded in the 
great principles of common Chris- 
tianity. Catechetical lectures and 
catechetical examinations, while they 
sharpened the controversial powers 
of the Protestant youth on the one 
side, made the Catholic youth burn- 
ish up his controversial weapons on 
the other. But in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity no theological learning is to 
be met with in the class-books, and 
the chairs of geology or history may 
be filled by men who may instil into 
the minds of youth M. De La 
Marck’s theory of progressive de- 
velopment, Darwin’s pre-Adamite 
man, or such other doctrines as 
might suit the wanderings of their 
fancy. 

From the foundation of the 
Queen’s University until the present 
hour, those colleges have been a 
failure, no amount of Government 
bribes have been able to force those 
latitudinarian colleges on the affec- 
tions of the people. A few years ago, 
when it was found advisable that 
every second student should be a 
winner of an exhibition or a scholar- 
ship, the hat was sent round by the 
present Sir Robert Peel, and every 
expectant of Government patronage 
threw in his subscription. Now, in 
the following address, delivered by 
Sir Maziere Brady on the 11th of 
October, 1865,* the reader will ex- 
pect to find the Bachelors’ degrees 
. to be counted by hundreds if not 
thousands. But in this he will be 
miserably deceived, 18 or 19 being 
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the average number from each 
the three colleges : 
“THE QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY. 

“ The ceremonial of conferring thé 
degrees in the Queen’s University 
took place at three o’clock yester 
day, in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin 
Castle. ‘There was a crowded at 
tendance of ladies and gentlemen 
At three o’clock the  successfu 
students who were to receive de 
grees, prizes, &c., entered and took 
their places in the centre of the hall 
They were followed by the professors 
of the several colleges. Next came 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Right Hon, 
Maztere Brady, and the Senate of 
the University. In the course of a 
few minutes the Lord-Lieutenant, 
attended by Captain O’Connell, 
A.D.C. entered the hall and was 
received with applause. His Ex- 
cellency took his seat on the right o 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

“The following members of the 
Senate attended :—7Zhe Right Hon. 
Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal ; the Rev. Dr. Henry, Presi- 
dent of the Belfast College; Sir 
Robert Kane, President of the Cork 
College; Edward Berwick, Esq., 
President of the Galway College ; 
Dr. Corrigan; Major-General Lar- 
com, Under Secretary; and Sir 
Richard Griffith, 

“The Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity delivered the following ad- 
dress. He said—‘ At our last an- 
nual meeting in 1864, to confer the 
degrees and honcurs of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, I had the 
satisfaction of announeing that it 
was distinguished by the attendance 
of a larger number of successful 
candidates for these distinctions than 
had ever appeared before us on any 
former occasion. At the present 
meeting I am enabled to state that, 
although not in a very high propor- 
tion, still the numbers of the current 
year exhibit on the whole an increas- 
ing body of the students to be ad- 
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mitted to university degrees, and to 
have conferred on them the univer- 
sity diplomas. Thirty-one students 
had been admitted to the degree of 
doctor in medicine, of whom eleven 
were admitted to the degree at a 
meeting of the senate in the month 
of June, and the remaining /wenty 
are to be admitted to-day. Fifty 
medical students have passed the 
first university examination in medi- 
cine. Fifteen bachelors of arts 
have passed the examination for the 
degree of master; and /i/ty-six 
students,’ the largest number yet 
admitted in any year since the esta- 
blishment of the university, have 
qualified for the degree of bachelor 
of that faculty. One graduate of 
the university has obtained admis- 
sion to the degree of doctor, and 
two to that of bachelorof law. ‘The 
degree of master in surgery is to be 
conferred on eleven members of the 
university, nine of whom had on 
former occasions obtained the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. Fifty- 
two have passed the first university 
examinations in arts; seven have 
been found qualified to obtain the 
diploma in engineering, nine have 
passed the first examination in that 
profession, and one has passed for 
the diploma in elementary law. 
The middle-class examinations in- 
stituted by the university for young 
persons not connected with the 
Queen’s Colleges were attended by 
28, of whom 17 were found suffi- 
ciently instructed to pass the exa- 
minations. I noticed also on the 
last occasion a continual increase 
in the number of students in at- 
tendance on the several classes in 
the academic year then past; they 
amounted to 810. In that which 
is now closed there is an in- 
crease of 25, making the num- 
ber of collegiate students, in the 
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sessions of 1864-65, 835—more than 
double the number attending ten 
years since—viz., in the correspond- 
ing sessions of 1854-55. It may 
be illustrative of the progress and 
great educational importance of the 
(Jueen’s Colleges and the university 
to notice, by way of summary of 
their history, that the total number 
of the students who have entered 
the colleges since the opening has 
been 3330; and that the university 
since its first public meeting, inclu- 
sive of those to be conferred to-day, 
will have conferred 248 degrees of 
doctor of medicine, 108 of master of 
arts, and 424 of bachelors of arts, 
besides a large number of diplomas 
in engineering and law. The annual 
exhibitions founded for students of 
the colleges by the munificence and 
exertions of Sir Robert Peel, have 
all been successfully competed for 
by many of the students who take 
degrees at the present meeting. I 
regret to say that since their last 
annual assembly, the senate has lost 
the valuable services of one of its 
members by the lamented decease 
of Robert Andrews, Esq., Doctor of 
Laws, a gentleman of eminence in 
his profession, of the most enlight- 
ened public principles, and the 
zealous advocate for the diffusion of 
sound education among all classes 
of the community—principles and 
views which he practically acted on, 
and carried out as well in the se- 
nate of the Queen’s University as at 
the Board of National Education, of 
which he was for many years a 
zealous and most useful commis- 
sioner. Having on many former 
occasions of similar meetings en- 
tered fully into the history, origin, 
constitution, and progress of the 
university and of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, with which it has been from 
the first united, I feel it would be 


1 By this statement it appears that out of all the three colleges in that year, only 56 
took their A.B. degree, which gives but 18 to each of the three colleges; not half 


the number that graduated in the Catholic University in the same year. 
Trinity College being four times more numerous. 


‘The number in 
We regret we have been unable to 


find any subsequent addresses of Sir Maziere Brady in his capacity of Vice-Chancellor. 
® This sum of 810 divided between the three colleges would give 270 to each. 
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‘an unnecessary occupation of time 
were I now again to go over the 
same ground or account of the same 
particulars. ‘The published reports 
of the proceedings exhaust the sub- 
ject as far as regards my power of 
illustrating it, and I must content 
myself on this occasion with the 
enumeration I have given of the 
practical’ results of the education 
provided for the students of the 
colleges and the periodical examina- 
tion. carried on under the supervi- 
sion of the senate. As Vice-Chan- 
-cellor of the University, I have only 
to deal with the present, to refer 
back to the past, and in this retro- 
spect I feel happy in the reflection 
that these institutions have borne 
good fruit in the labour of instruc- 
tion, have helped and _ sustained 
numerous classes in their career of 
jearning, and sent forth many an 
able and well-taught public officer to 
the service of the State in every re- 
gion of the British empire. I now 
proceed, in the absence of our 
‘Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, to ad- 
mit our successful candidates to 
their respective degrees, and to pre- 
sent to those who have deserved 
them the diplomacy of the univer- 
sity. His Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant, who, having honoured 
our meeting with his presence, has 
‘kindly acceded to my request that 
he would distribute to the successful 
competitors for honours the medals 
and prizes which have been awarded 
them. I have now but to discharge 
the very agreeabl2 duty of express- 
ing to your Excellency the cordial 
thanks of the senate and graduates 
-of the University, as well as of the 
presidents, vice-presidents, profes- 
sors, and students of the Queen’s 
Colleges, for the honour you have 
‘conferred upon us by your presence 
-on this occasion, and the part you 
have been pleased to take in the 
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programme of our proceedings. 
From the first our annual assemblies 
have been honoured by the succes- 
sive representatives of her Majesty, 
and we rejoice in the assurance your 
Excellency gives, by your appear- 
ance on this the first occasion of our 
meeting since you have been en- 
trusted by our gracious Sovereign 
with the administration of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, that you look 
on these institutions with the same 
good feelings and wishes for their 
necessity which they so often ex- 
pressed, and take an equal interest 
in the most extensive diffusion of 
free and sound education among all 
classes of the community. We trust 
that the proceedings of the day have 
been as gratifying to your Excel- 
lency as your encouraging presence 
has been to us.’ 

“The degrees, exhibitions, &c., 
were then conferred upon and pre- 
sented to the several candidates.” 

A hostile vote of the House of 
Commors caused the Whig Govern- 
ment to retire from office in the year 
1852. Maziere Brady then resigned 
the seals (and was succeeded by 
Francis Blackburne). In the follow- 
ing year, however, his party returned 
to power, and he resumed his place, 
During the entire decade from 1850 
to 1860 several of the counties in 
the North of Ireland were torn by 
party dissensions and religious ani- 
mosities. Houses were wrecked, it 
was said, by Orange mobs and party 
riots—matters of every-day occur- 
rence. ‘The Lord Chancellor ac- 
cordingly resolved to crush the 
Orangemen of Ulster, and put a stop 
to a system which it was contended, 
was no better than a mischievous 
secret society. His lordship then 
addressed the following letter to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, which ap- 
peared for the first time in the 
columns of the Worthern Whig :-— 


1 The continued decline of the colleges may be gathered from the Queen’s University 
‘Calendars of succeeding years—the number of graduates who took their Bachelor’s 
degree in the Queen’s University in 1871 merely amounted to 21, being an average of 7 to 


-each of the three colleges. 
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“0 THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH- 
ERN WHIG. 


*Srr,—The enclosed letter I have 
received from the Lord Chancellor 
and which I have his lordship’s per- 
mission to make public, is of suffi- 
cient moment to warrant my asking 
you to give it a place in your 
columns,—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

** LONDONDERRY, 
‘* Lieutenant of the County Down.” 

“ Mount Stewart, October 6, 1857. 


“My Lorp,—In reference gene- 
rally to appointments to the com- 
mission of the peace for the county 
of Down, and some other counties 
in the north of Ireland, I feel 
obliged, by recent events, to intro- 
duce conditions which seem to me 
imperatively called for, with the view 
to the maintenance of public tran- 
quillity. 

*‘ Your lordship is, no doubt, well 
aware of the scenes of turbulence 
and riotous outrage which have so 
long prevailed in the town of Belfast. 
Whatever party may have been to 
blame for che acts which more im- 
mediately led to these disgraceful 
tumults, it is very manifest that they 
have sprung from party feelings, ex- 
cited on the recurrence of certain 
anniversaries, which for years have 
been made the occasion of irritating 
demonstrations, too often attended 
by violations of the public peace, 
and dangerous, and sometimes fatal, 
party conflicts. The Orange Society 
is mainly instrumental in keeping up 
this excitement ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the proceedings respecting that 
Association, which are now matters 
of history, and in consequence of 
which it was supposed that it would 
have been finally dissolved, it still 
appears to remain an extensively- 
organised body, with but some 
changes of system and rulers, under 
which it is alleged to be secure from 
any legal prosecution. However 
that may be, it is manifest that the 
existence of this society, and the 
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conduct of many of those who. 
belong to it, tend to keep up,, 
through large districts of the north, 
a spirit of bitter and factious hostility 
among large classes of her Majesty’s. 
subjects, and to provoke violent ani- 
mosity and aggression. It is impos- 
sible rightly to regard an association 
such as this as one which ought to 
receive countenance from any in 
authority who are responsible for the 
preservation of the public peace ; 
and however some individuals of 
rank and station, who hold her 
Majesty’s Commission, may think 
they can reconcile the obligations of 
that office with the continuing in 
membership with the Orange So- 
ciety, it does appear to me that the 
interests of the public peace, at least 
in the north of Ireland, now require 
that no such encouragement should. 
be given to this society by the ap- 
pointment of any gentleman to the 
commission who is, or intends to 
become, a member of it. 

“Intending the rule to be of 
general application, I think it right 
to ask from every gentleman the 
assurance that he is not, nor will, 
while he owns the Commission of 
the Peace, become a member of the 
Orange Society. 1 think it right to 
inform yvuur lordship that, in express- 
ing the foregoing opinions and de- 
termination, I do so with the entire 
concurrence of his Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

** MaZIERE Brapy, C.” 

The determination of the Chan- 
cellor to weed the magistracy of the 
county Down of Orange justices, 
met with the hearty approval, not 
only of the Liberal but of the Con- 
servative press. In a day or two 
afterthe Chancellor’s letter appearing 
in the columns of the orthern Whig, 
an article, denouncing the Orange 
Society, appeared in the columns of 
the Daily Express, the organ of 
Messrs. Napier and Whiteside, the 
great leaders of the Conservative 
party. 

“Will the Orangemen bear with 
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us while we make an appeal to their 
own good sense as to the policy and 
expediency of such an institution as 
the Orange Society in an age like 
the present, and under a constitu- 
tion which is the admiration of the 
world. The objects of the society 
are two-fold—religious and political 
—to uphold Protestantism and to 
uphold the constitution. The for- 
mer object it proposes to accom- 
plish by cultivating a spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship and brotherly love 
among the members. Viewed in 
this light it would be easy to show 
that Orangeism is unscriptural and in- 
consistent with Christianity. It ig- 
nores and virtually supersedes a Di- 
vine institution, By what right— 
divine or human—does the Orange 
Society impose an oath to bind the 
consciences of Christian men? How 
has Protestantism been revived and 
spread through Ireland during the 
last thirty years? Has it been by 
the Orange Society, or by societies 
based on Orange principles? Not, 
certainly, by the Orange Society. 
On the contrary, we fear that our 
home missionary operations of every 
kind, and particularly the conver- 
sion of Roman Catholics, have been 
impeded by the obstacles which 
Orangeism has unwittingly thrown 
in the way. This language may be 
unpalatable to some of our readers, 
but it is the truth; and the time is 
come when the truth on this subject 
must be spoken, at least by that por- 
tion of the Conservative press which 
is free to give it utterance. Equally 
untenable in principle is the Orange 
Society as a political institution. We 
are told that its object is to uphold 
the constitution. 

All government exists for the 
protection of society, and every 
society is bound to uphold the 
Government—to leave it to the 
work for which it was ordained (and 
in one sense government was ordain- 
ed of God); and while the govern- 
ment exists, no portion of society is 
justified in taking the law into its 
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own hands. We can remonstrate,. 
petition, hold public meetings, agi- 
tate, until we get the evils corrected. 
This is the way to uphold the con- 
stitution—not to arm ourselves, to 
meet in secret societies, and to com- 
bine against another class of our 
fellow-subjects. This is the first 
step to anarchy. It tends directly 
to the disruption and dissolution of 
society. It is a libel on the British 
Constitution to say that it requires to 
be aided by a perpetual “ Vigilance 
Committee” like the Orange Society. 
In 1798, and in 1848, when an at- 
tempt was made to overthrow the 
Constitution, such a body as the 
Orange Society could render essential 
service acting under the Government 
as special constables. But it should 
only be provisional, temporary, ceas- 
ing with the danger that calied it 
forth. A permanent political organi- 
sation, armed for the defence of the 
country, antagonistic in principle to 
a large portion of the people, un- 
known to the law, uncontrolled by 
the executive, is an anomaly which. 
it is utterly impossible to defend. 
There is one thing connected with: 
Orangeism which we hold to be 
utterly unworthy of the free, manly, 
independent spirit nurtured by Pro- 
testantism and the British Constitu- 
tion ; and that is its secresy. Why 
should Protestants have anything to 
say to one another which they must 
whisper in private lodges, as if they 
dwelt in a land cursed by despotism 
and espionage, dogged by gendarmes ? 
Why should honourable, high-spirited 
gentlemen, and brave-hearted yeo- 
men, stoop to the self-imposed neces- 
sity of communicating with one ar- 
other by secret signs and passwords ?” 

The advocates of Orangeism, on 
the 18th of February, 1858, waited on 
Lord Palmerston, for the purpose of 
presenting a memorial against the 
recent letter of the Lord Chancellor. 
A report of this “deputation of the 
Conservative members of Parliament 
and gentlemen representing the 
Orange Association of the north of 
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Ireland,” consisting of the Earl of 
Enniskillen, the Earl of Belmore, 
Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., M.P., appeared 
in the London morning papers of the 
19th of February. 

Mr. Cairns introduced the deputa- 
tion to the premier, and explained 
to him the purport of the memorial 
signed by 2700 persons, including 
32 peers, 38 members of parliament, 
17 baronets, 641 justices of the 
peace, 162 deputy-lieutenants, 377 
clergymen, 40 barristers, and 100 
members of the medical profession. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. 
Cairns’ lengthened address in repro- 
bation of Chancellor Brady, for the in- 
sult offered to the Orange Institution, 
“said that he was a loss to under- 
stand the use of the association in 
the present age.” 

Lhe Earl of Enniskillen. —* Self- 
defence, my Lord.” 

Lord Palmerston,—* Self-defence 
against what ?” 

Mr. Whiteside said “that he was 
not an Orangeman, but that he would 
cut off his right hand before he 
would subscribe to the declaration 
required by Lord Chancellor Brady.” 

In 1858 Maziere Brady again went 
out of office with his party, and was 
succeeded by Sir Joseph Napier, and 
inf'1859 was again Chancellor. <A 
patron of polite literature, he pre- 
sided at the memorable afternoon 
lecture delivered by Mr. Justice 
Keogh, on the prose works of the 
puritanical Milton." 

In 1865 a case of great import- 
ance to religious communities, the 
case of SIMMS v. QUINLAN, was 
brought before the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery, which was composed 
of the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Justice Blackburne. ‘This case pos- 
sessed an interest far more extensive 
than is involved in the special issues 
raised by the litigation. The total 
sum in issue was only £1000, but a 
great principle was involved in the 
decision. ‘The facts of the case, di- 
vested of all technicality, may be 
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thus stated:—A gentleman named 
Simmos, who died in the year 1862, 
bequeathed an annuity of #200 a 
year to his widow, £2000 in money 
to his son, £500 to the Messrs, 
White and Russell, on special trust 
defined in the will; £500 to the 
Rev. Mr. Conway, of Cork, also for 
special uses ; and the residue, after 
the payment of these bequests, to 
his son, to whom he had specially 
bequeathed £2000 stated above. 
‘The son applied to the Court of 
Chancery to set aside the two be- 
quests of £500 each to the clergy- 
men, who were members of the Do- 
minican Order, on the following 
grounds, viz. :-—That the bequests 
were made for the use and benefit of 
a religious order, or of the members 
of it, who were not existing members 
of that order at the passing of the 
K:mancipation Act of 1829, and not 
registered under its provisions, and 
that therefore the bequests were in- 
valid, and could not be enforced by 
a court of law, and that the money 
must revert to feed the residue and 
pass over to the petitioner as residu- 
ary legatee. The bequest to the 
kev. Messrs. White and Russell was 
made for the purpose of maintaining 
two members of the Dominican Or- 
der in Ireland ; and it was argued on 
behalf of the petitioner that a be- 
quest made in 1862, for the purpose 
of maintaining two members of an 
order named, could not have been 
intended to apply to any two mem- 
bers of the order that came within 
the recognition of the Act of 1829. 
This was in substance admitted by 
the respondents, whose counsel ar- 
gued that, in conformity with the 
doctrine cy pres, as laid down by the 
Master of the Rolls in this very case, 
a bequest might be used for analogous 
purposes, so as to carry out as nearly 
as possible the wishes of the testator 
in a manner conformable to law. 
In the case of the Rev. Mr. Conway, 
of Cork, it was argued, on behalf of 
the petitioner, that the intention of 





1 ‘*Freeman’s Journal,” June 1, 1864. 
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the bequest being to pay rents pay- 
able by the Dominican Order, the 
bequest was in favour, not of an in- 
dividual but of an order whose ex- 
istence was not recognised by law, 
and therefore couid not be carried 
out. Substantially, then, the case 
to be decided was this: Can a be- 
quest, or any other mode of hand- 
ing over money by a legal instru- 
ment to the members of religious 
orders, be sustained in a court of 
law or equity in this country, if it 
can be shown that the individuals to 
be benefitted by the Act were not 
members of the order exempted from 
the prohibition in the Act of 1829? 
This was the point to be decided, 
and on this point judgment was 
given. The judgment of the Court 
is reported in full by the writer of 
these pages in the tenth volume of 
the “Irish Jurist,” N.s., p. 41, 
whereby it appears that the Court 
held, varying the order of the Master 
of the Rolls, that the gift was null 
and void, as opposed to the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, 10 George iv. 
chap. 74. 

On the the roth June, 1866, Lord 
Dunkellin carried a vote against the 
Government on the Reform Bill; 
and on the next day Lord Russell, 
in the House of Lords, announced 
that the Liberal ministry had ceased 
to exist. On the 28th of the same 
month Lord Chancellor Brady sat 
for the last time in the Court of 
Chancery ; the last case on his list 
having closed— 

Mr. Brewster, Q.C., asked if his 
lordship had finished his list. The 
Chancellor replied that he had. 

Mr. Brewster, Q.C.—‘ My Lord, 
I have been requested to state to 
your lordship that, in consequence 
of events that have lately occurred 
elsewhere, that it is the wish of the 
Bar that your lordship would give 
them an opportunity of expressing 
their esteem and kindly feelings 
towards your lordship, and I need 
not add that I shall do so in one 
sense with great pleasure; but I do 
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not think that I should do so under 
the present circumstances, but we 
shall all be greatly disappointed in- 
deed if your lordship does not kind- 
ly give us the opportunity of bidding 
you good-bye.” 

The Lord Chancellor, who appear- 
ed very much affected by the expres- 
sions of respect and kindly feeling 
exhibited to him by the Bar, replied 
that he would very gladly indeed 
comply with the request made by 
Mr. Brewster. 

The Bar then rose from their 
seats, and remained standing whilst 
his lordship descended from the 
bench. 

Retiring into private life the ex- 
Chancellor spent the remainder of 
his days in comparative retirement 
with his family. His mind was, 
however, so well stored with learn- 
ing on natural history that his idle 
hours could never press heavily upon 
him. When at the Bar he became 
a director of some mining com- 
panies, and then acquired a know- 
ledge of the science of geology, 
which he afterwards cultivated with 
the greatest assiduity. His geolo- 
gical, specimens, arranged with the 
greatest care, are well worthy of a 
visit. Conchology was a favourite 
amusement of his. He devoted 
much time and expense to collecting 
the rarest of shells. Mineralogy and 
crystalography engaged, too, much 
of his time,—familiar with the 
mysteries of crystalography, and 
with those enormous scientific terms 
—such as cubic and rhomboid prisms 
— duodekahedrons — octahedrons, 
with truncation ofangles and of edges, 
and with such-like words “of won- 
drous sound” which would more 
than be enough to scare away 
the unlearned from that delightful 
study, one would imagine that the 
simple expression /welve-sided prism 
would be quite as easy of compre- 
hension as the jaw-breaking term of 
Greek derivation “ duodekahedron.” 

In 1869 the learned ex-Chancellor 
was created a baronet by the Go- 
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vernment of Mr. Gladstone. But 
temporal rewards were to him now 
as the shadows of the past. His 
health giving way, he declined for 
a year before his death, which took 
place on the 11th of April, 1871. 
The /rish Times of the following 
18th of April contains the following 
notice of his funeral :—‘ The re- 
mains of the Right Hon. Sir Maziere 
Brady, Bart., were interred yester- 
day morning im Mount Jerome 
Cemetery, in the presence of a large 
and distinguished assemblage of 
those who had known him in life. 
A half century has elapsed since he 
entered upon his professional and 
public career, in the course of which 
he filled with wisdom and judgment 
a variety of exalted and responsible 
positions. As a member of the Bar, 
as Law Officer, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, Privy Councillor, Lord Justice 
holding the executive power in the 
absence of the Viceroy, and as a 
member of various public boards, he 
won the respect of all who came 
before him. Many of his eminent 
contemporaries have passed away, 
but some remain ; and those, with a 
large concourse of judges, public 
officials, members of the professions 
and leading citizens, attended the 
funeral to pay the last tribute of 
esteem and sorrow to his memory. 
The funeral cortége, from its extent 
and influential composition, was an 
impressive display of public feeling 
in reference to the loss, even at an 
advanced and good old age, of one 
of the foremost public men of the 
country. By his amiability in pri- 
vate life, and his patronage and sup- 
port of the fine arts, of music and 
general education, and also of move- 
ments in the cause of charity, he 
added to the list of his friends and 
admirers, who now lament the de- 
cease of one whose place in these 
respects will not be so easily sup- 
plied. A considerable number of 
honorary offices of high importance 
are vacated by his death, Amongst 
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these are the Vice-Chancellorship of 
the Queen’s University, a Member. 
ship of the National Board of Edu- 
cation, a Presidentship of the Irish 
Art-Union, and of the Academy of 
Music. The remains of the Right 
Hon. Bart. were removed at nine 
o’clock from his residence in Pem- 
broke Street (where he died), for 
the Cemetery, Mount Jerome. The 
mournful procession passed through 
Hatch Street, Harcourt Street, Har- 
rington Street, South Circular Road, 
and Clanbrassil Street, and reached 
the cemetery at half-past nine 
o'clock. The remains were then 
removed to the Mortuary Chapel, 
where the impressive burial service 
was gone through by the Archdeacon 
of Dublin, and the Rev. Mr. Quin- 
tin. The body, which was enclosed 
in a massive coffin, was then depo- 
sited in the family vault, and the 
grave closed on all that was mortal 
of a distinguished Irishman. On 
the breastplate was the following 
jnscription :— 

** Right Hon, Sir Maziere Brady, Bart. 

Born, July 20, 1796- 
Died, 13th April, 1871.” 

The deceased Baronet was twice 
married—ist, 1823, Eliza Anne (d. 
1858), dau. of Bever Buchanan, 
esq.; 2nd, 1860, Mary, second dau. 
of the Right Hon. John Hatchell, 
P.C., of Fortfield House, co, Dub- 
lin. Issue of first marriage : 
FRANCIS WILLIAM, Q.C., Chairman 

of Quarter Sessions, co. Roscom- 

mon; 4, 1824; m. 1847, Emily 

Elizabeth, dau. of the late Right 

Rev. Samuel Kyle, Lord Bishop 

of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

Maziere John, Barrister-at-Law ; 4. 
1826 ; m. 1853, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Longfield, of 
Castle Mary, co. Cork. 

Eleanor; m. 1853, Rev. Benjamin 
Hale Puckle, B.A., Rector of 
Graftham, Hunts. 

Charlotte Louisa; m. 1864, Fev. 
John Westropp Brady, Rector of 
Slane, co. Meath. 

Eliza Anne. 
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While Chancellor there were 20 
appeals taken from his lordship’s 
decrees. Of these 12 were affirmed, 
7 were reversed, and 1 otherwise 
disposed of. 

RepoRTERS for the Court of 
Chancery /empore Sir Maziere Brady, 
Bart. 

From the year 1846 to 1852—In 
the Irish Equity Reports—Messrs. 
John Edward Walsh (late Master of 
the Rolls), Edward S, Trevor (now 
Reporter for the Kolls Court in the 
Irsh Reports), John F. Waller, 
LL.D. (now Clerk in the Rolls 
Court). 

From 1852 to 1866—In the Irish 
Chancery Reports—Messrs. Michael 
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R. Westropp (now a Judge in the 
High Court, Bombay), William Hick- 
son, Leslie Montgomery, and Ed- 
ward T. Bewbey. 

From 1849 to 1866—In the 
“Trish Jurist”—Messrs. Robert 
Long, John P. Kennedy (now Re- 
corder of Rangoon, India), James 
R. O. Flanagan, John Blackham, 
George Barton, William Roper, J. 
P. Becher, L. Flemming, Samuel 
Walker, Q.C., W. Boston, Charles 
H. Foot, Oliver J. Burke (now Re- 
porter for the London Law Times 
in the Court of Admiralty, author of 
“The Abbey of Ross,” which passed 
through two editions, and of these 
pages).! OLIVER J. BuRKE. 





' NoTEe.—All the above reporters are Barristers-at-Law. 
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THE PAST. 


PART I. 


FROM BETTERTON 


Ir there is a tide in the affairs of 
man, it is to be hoped that dramatic 
matters are not exempt from the 
laws governing the remainder of 
earthly things, and that when the 
wave of theatrical genius has receded 
to the lowest possible point —which 
must be nearly attained by this time 
—a reaction will set in, anda steady 
onflow of favourable circumstances 
will restore the British stage to the 
brilliant position it formerly occu- 
pied. Much has been written on 
the various causes that have con- 
tributed to produce the late and 
continued decline of the dramatic 
art in England. This subject we 
shall fully discuss in a future paper, 
it being our intention to recall first 
the glories of the past to the mind 
of the reader, by briefly recapitulat- 
ing the most prominent events in 
the history of the stage, from the 
days of the Restoration to those of 
the last actor possessing true tragic 
genius—we mean Edmund Kean. 
We do not profess to impart any 
original information called from 
secret sources. But everybody has 
not the time to read all that is pub- 
lished on any given subject, and 
those that read frequently require 
their memory refreshed. We pro- 
pose to offer such landmarks as may 
have the latter effect, premising that 
we have gathered our facts from 
some of the best modern sources. 
Cromwell’s puritans were the 
sworn enemies of players and play- 
wrights. Shakespeare and Mas- 
singer, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson and Shirley, were so 
many heretics doomed to eternal 
perdition. Their expounders, the 
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performers, were “ malignants.” The 
theatres, of which there were five in 
London, were “ devil’s chapels.” A 
number of fanatical authors directed 
their thunders against the poor hist- 
rians ; among others, Prynne pub- 
lished, in 1633, his literary mon- 
ster, the terrible “ Histriomastix, or 
Player’s Scourge.” In that volume 
of more than a thousand pages, all 
that was ever indited against plays 
and players may be found. King 
Charles favoured these soul-imperil- 
ling pastimes, and the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court closed their law- 
books, got up a masque, and pro- 
duced it at Whitehall before the 
Court. But the King’s cause was 
lost, the Puritans came into power ; 
and in 1642 all the theatres were 
suppressed because “stage plays do 
not suit with seasons of humiliation ; 
but fasting and praying have been 
found very effectual.” This decree 
was attended with little obedience 
at first, but as cant became al! power- 
ful in 1648, a more stringent ordi- 
nance was passed “ for the suppres- 
sion of all stage plays, and for the 
taking down all their boxes, seats, 
and stages whatsoever, that so there 
might be no more plaies acted.” This 
became a war of extermination, A 
ploughshare was passed over the 
land of the drama, and salt was 
sewn over it. ‘The spirit which 
raged the governing powers moved 
their followers. Many of the actors 
took military service, generally on 
the king’s side. Once when an ex- 
player, said to be Will Robinson, 
honourably surrendered in battle, 
one of the fanatical saints exclaimed, 
“Cursed be he who doth the work 
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of the Lord negligently,” and so 
saying he then and there shot the 
“malignant.” Charles Hart, the 
grandson of Shakespeare’s sister, 
was one of those who exchanged the 
buskin for the steel breast-plate, and 
rose to be a major in Rupert’s horse ; 
and Mohun—the accomplished and 
valiant little Mohun—attained the 
same rank by honourable service in 
the field. ‘There is, indeed, a tra- 
dition that says that Hart, Mohun, 
and Betterton, fought side by side 
at Edgehill. Alleyn, of the Cock- 
pit, filled the post of quartermaster- 
general to the King’s army at Oxford. 
Burt became a cornet, and Shatterel 
occupied a subaltern grade in the 
cavalry. Altogether, the histrions 
appear to have behaved with ‘very 
creditable bravery in battle. 

The old theatres meanwhile stood 
erect and desolate, and the owners, 
with hands in empty pockets, asked 
how they were expected to pay 
ground-rent, now that they earned 
nothing ? “whereas their afternoon 


share used to be twenty, ay, thirty 


shillings, sir.” The distress was 
severe, and there was no help for 
the profession. The old playwrights 
were fain to turn pamphleteers, but 
their works sold only for a penny, 
and instead of tippling sack and 
Gascony wine, they had to get drunk 
on unorthodox ale and _ heretical 
small beer. 

The tragedy in real life which 
concluded with the beheading of 
the King, augmented the hardships 
of the comedians ; for it deprived 
them of the greatest boon in exis- 
tance, of hope itself. Nevertheless 
a few authors continued to publish 
a new comedy occasionally, which 
probably must have found purchas- 
ers. A certain Richard Cox, a re- 
markable comic genius, invented a 
peculiar sort of dramatic exhibition, 
suited to the necessities of the time, 
short pieces which he mixed with 
other amusements, that these might 
disguise the performance. It was 
under the pretence of rope-dancing 
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that he filled the “ Red Bull play- 
house,” which was a large one, with 
crowded audiences. ‘The contri- 
vance consisted of a combination 
into one piece of the richest comic 
scenes, from Shakespeare, Marston, 
Shirley, &c., concealed under some 
taking title, and these snatches of 
plays were called “ Humours” or 
*- Drolleries.”. The argument pre- 
fixed to each piece serves as its plot. 
These have been collected and 
printed, and they contain a great 
fund of amusement, and some curi- 
ous specimens of national humour. 
Private representations of plays were 
occasionally indulged in, in gentle- 
men’s and noblemen’s houses, such 
as Holland House, and due notice 
was given of them to those who fre- 
quented such exhibitions. Many ex- 
cellent dramas were thus brought 
forth, the manuscripts of which have 
since been lost. Also, in country 
towns histrionic performances were 
given surreptitiously, the authorities 
winking atthem. Raids upon them 
were, however, made when the 
offence became too apparent; but 
the actors generally got off without 
punishment, except the loss of their 
theatrical properties. 

Oliver Cromwell, though despising 
the stage, and caring not for Shakes- 
peare, could laugh as well as any man 
at mere buffoonery ; and at the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Frances, he 
hired a couple of merry-andrews, 
and greatly enjoyed their antics 
and vagaries. Oliver passed away, 
Richard laid down the greatness 
thrust upon him, Monk’s drums 
rattled up Gray’s Inn Road, and a 
new era was dawning for the stage. 
The Oxford vintners son, Will 
Davenant, might be seen eagerly 
showing the Cook’s son, young 
Betterton, how Taylor used to play 
Hamlet under the instruction of 
Burbage, and announcing the open- 
ing of bright days. 

Old Rhodes, leaving his former 
apprentice, Betterton, listening to 
Davenant’s stage stories, hurried up 
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to Monk in Hyde Park, and obtained 

from him license to raise once more 
the theatrical flag. In a few days 
the drama commenced its new 
career in the Cockpit, in Drury 
Lane ; and there “ Thomas Betterton, 
Gentleman,” was first introduced be- 
fore the public. ‘The son of Charles 
the First’s cook was for fifty-one 
years the pride of the English 
theatre. ‘The destitute actors warm- 
-ed into life again beneath the sun- 
shine of his presence. His dignity, 
his marvellous talent, his versatility, 
-are all well known and recorded. 
His industry is proved by the fact 
that he created one hundred and 
thirty new characters. He was 
mirthful in Falstaff, and majestic 
in Alexander. The craft of his 
Ulysses, the grace and passion of his 
Hamlet, the force of his Othello, 
were not more remarkable than the 
low comedy of his Old Bachelor, the 
airyness of his Woodville, or the 
cowardly bluster of his Thersites. 
The old frozen-out actors rallied 
around him, and he enriched him- 
self and them, giving dignity to his 
profession. The humble lad, born 
an Tothill Street, had a royal funeral 
in Westminster Abbey, after dying 
in harness. Off the stage he was 
exemplary in his bearing, as good a 
country gentleman in his farm in 
Berkshire as he was a perfect actor 
in town, pursuing to the last, with 
his excellent wife, the even tenour of 
his way, and eschewing vice and 
profligacy. 

The drama, after the Restoration, 
found its home in two theatres which 
received exclusive patents from the 
the King. The one was a new 
edifice in Drury Lane, constructed 
near the site of the old Cockpit, and 
directed by Killigrew, at the head of 
the King’s company. The other, 
occupied by the Duke of York’s 
company, under Davenant, was first 
situated in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, and afterwards was rebuilt in 
Portugal Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
This latter troop, under Davenant’s 
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successors, migrated in time to the 
Duke’s Theatre, in Dorset Gardens, 
and eventually, in 1732, settled 
down in Covent Garden under Rich, 
Betterton became the principal actor 
in the company got together by 
Rhodes, which soon afterwards fell 
to the management of Davenant, 
and on the whole it was considered 
superior to that of Drury Lane. 

Besides Betterton it contained 
several actors and actresses of merit. 
This new fashion of actresses was a 
French importation, began at the 
time of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Formerly boys had been wont to fill 
the female parts, and indeed the 
custom was continued in some 
countries until long afterwards ; for 
we find that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Goldoni still saw 
it followed in Rome. In England 
the introduction of women on the 
stage shocked the sensibilities of the 
Puritans, and on some occasions the 
ladies were “hissed, hooted, and 
pippin pelted” by an ungallant 
audience. In time, however, ac- 
tresses began to be appreciated, and 
Englishwomen were found to follow 
the profession. In the first patents 
granted to Killigrew and Davenant, 
these managers were authorised to 
employ female performers, and the 
character of Desdemona was first 
played in Killigrew’s company by a 
woman, whose name is not recorded. 
Mr. Secretary Pepy’s first saw women 
on the stage in January, 1661, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Beggar’s 
Bush,” and was very well pleased 
with the results, 

The absurd and repulsive effect of 
a man impersonating females en the 
stage is self-evident, and can easily 
be verified by visiting a theatre 
wherein the low comedian is dressed 
up as a woman in a modern bur- 
lesque. Before the civil wars, three 


, of Killigrew’s company had been 


excellent representatives of female 
characters in their youth—that is, 
Hart, Burt, and Clun. In Dave- 
nant’s troop, Kynaston and James 
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Nokes were the most celebrated 
“actresses.” Kynaston was the 
“loveliest lady” ever beheld by Mr. 
Secretary. The boy appeared to 
have been eminently handsome, and 
when the play was concluded, and it 
was not his humour to carouse with 
the men, the ladies would seize on 
him, and carrying him to Hyde Park 
in their coaches, be foolishly proud 
of the precious freight which they 
bore with them. Kynaston was fond 
of imitating Sir Charles Sedley, 
whose style of dress he aped, for 
which offence he was twice severely 
punished by assailants hired by 
Sedley. As he grew older he played 
the parts of tyrants, in which his 
quiet, impetuous tone, and the fierce 
majesty of his bearing and utterance, 
greatly impressed the spectators. 
Nokes, after having distinguished 
himself as a “boy actress,” became 
an excellent. performer of broad 
comedy. Among the ladies of the 
company shone conspicuously, Mis- 
tress Hughes, Mistress Knipp, Ann 
and Rebecca Marshall, and, finally, 
the most celebrated of them all, 
Mrs. Gwyn. 

How this smartest of Orange girls 
rose to be a clever comedian, and 
then King’s mistress, and then the 
mother of a line of dukes, is a story 
too well known. Nell, in her youth, 
was little, but pretty and graceful. 
When she vended pippins and 
oranges in the pit of the theatre, her 
smart repartee won her customers. 
When in her sixteenth year, under 
the auspices of Charles Hart, who 
taught her to love and to act, she 
made her first appearance at the 
King’s Theatre, and she stamped 
the smallest foot in England on the 
boards, and laughed with her peculiar 
ringing laugh, she carried away the 
town and enslaved the hearts of the 
city and the court. Nell Gwyn left 
Charles Hart for Charles Sackville, 
and both for Charles Stuart. As an 


actress she was exceedingly natural 
in some parts, was very successful 
in comedy, and danced to perfection, 





As a woman she was a diamond of 
very impure water. The King be- 
stowed upon her favours and money 
at the expense of the nation; her 
eldest son was created Duke of 
Albans, with the hereditary Mas- 
ter Falconership of England, and 
460,000 were given to her in the 
course of four years. Subsequently, 
a pension of £ 6000 a-year was tossed 
to her from the Excise, and £ 3000 
a-year were added for each ‘son. 
And yet, with all these large sums 
she lived in debt, and died in debt, 
at the age of 38, and her creditors 
were paid by James out of the funds 
of the state. 

Very different was Mrs. Betterton, 
known originally as Miss Saunder- 
son. She acted for many years the 
chief female characters, especially in 
Shakespeare’s plays, and what was 
more, in an age when virtue in ac- 
tresses was unheard of, she preserved 
her reputation and her honour un- 
sullied, and, with her husband, was 
noted for charity, hospitality, and 
dignity. 

Among the gentlemen at this time 
of the King’s company, besides Hart, 
Burt, and Clun, the principal were 
Lacy, the low. comedian; Major 
Mohun, the high tragedian, who in 
some parts rivalled Betterton him- 
self; Cardell Goodman, or Scum 
Goodman, as he was nick-named, an 
inveterate rogue, who afterwards be- 
came the favourite of Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland ; and Haines, 
a merry wit and an excellent low 
comedian. 

Betterton was the chief actor in 
Davenant’s company, and neither 
age, trials, nor infirmity, damped his 
ardour. He was always ready, always 
perfect, always prepared to do the 
utmost in his power. He was equally 
at home in comedy and in tragedy ; 
and to the last he subjected himself 
to as strict a discipline as if he were 
a novice, studying his parts as 
closely as if he had a reputation to 
make and a fortune to win. Both 
he and Davenant learnt much of the 
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dramatic art, by their visits to Paris, 
and their close inquiries into the 
French stage, to gain an insight into 
which was the object of their jour- 
ney. Colley Cibber, the actor and 
author, came as a boy to join Dave- 
nant’s company as a volunteer, and 
when he was promoted to a salary of 
ten shillings a week he seemed to 
have reached the height of human 
happiness. Colley became afterwards 
one of the best comedians, and one 
of the most celebrated writers of 
plays of that generation, fertile in 
the production of playwrights and 
players. Harris was an accomplish- 
ed and graceful actor, and so was 
Scudamore; and Powell, Griffin, 
Sandford Smith, and Bleston, also 
deserve mention. 

Among the actresses, the fore- 
most was the celebrated Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Barry, the orphan daughter 
of a Royalist colonel. She had 
been adopted by Davenant, and 
trained to the stage. At first she 


showed but little intelligence, her 
mind being unlocked by the Earl of 
Rochester, who fell in love with her 
beauty, became her master, and 


made her his mistress. He took in- 
finite pains with her, and seemed to 
endow her with life and intellect. 
He superintended thirty rehearsals 
of each character she was to repre- 
sent ; but at first she made no great 
sensation, and it was not until 1680 
that she became established as the 
greatest actress of her time. She is 
described as “ having a presence of 
elevated dignity ; her mien and mo- 
tion were superb and gracefully 
majestic, her voice full, clear, and 
strong, so that no violence of passion 
could be too much for her; and 
when distress and tenderness posses- 
ed her, subsided into the most af- 
fecting melody and softness.” No 
Tival, however eminent, ever shook 
her position on the stage. Her in- 
dustry was as indefatigable as that 
of Betterton, and during the thirty 
years she was on the boards, begin- 
ning at Dorset Gardens in 1673 and 
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ending at the Haymarket in 1710, 
she originated one hundred and 
twelve characters. Her versatility 
was astonishing, and she created the 
same sensation in two such opposite 
characters as Lady Brute in Van- 
brugh’s ‘* Provoked Wife,” and Zara, 
in Congreve’s “ Mourning Bride.” 
Without being positively a tran- 
scendent beauty, many acres of land 
were lost for the sake of a little sun- 
shine from the eyes of this imperious, 
vanquishing, and _purse-destroying 
Cleopatra. When she retired finally, 
her characters were partitioned off 
between Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Rogers, 
Mrs. Knight, and Mrs. Bradshaw. 

The principal actresses after Mrs. 
Barry, were Mrs. Mountfort, after- 
wards Mrs. Verbruggen, Mrs. Brace- 
gircle, and Mrs. Jordan. Mrs. 
Mountfort was a pleasant mimic and 
a beautiful woman, and was endowed 
with great vivacity, which made her 
excellent in characters extremely 
different. She was full of wit and 
humour, aud would sacrifice her 
personal attractions for the sake of 
heightening the effects of a part. 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was altogether dif- 
ferent in person and talents. She 
was a fine brunette, with dark spark- 
ling eyes, and countenance full of 
intelligence and expression. She 
bore a high private character, and 
was as good as she was handsome. 
For her sake authors wrote plays, and 
poured out in vain their own passion 
through the medium of her adorers 
in the comedy. Peers and com- 
moners fruitlessly offered her wealth ; 
platonic friendships she cultivated, 
but to love she was impervious. 

Let us now leave for a while the 
actors and turn to the poets. Dave- 
nant, on his return to Paris, intro- 
duced a French style of perform- 
ances, and composed himself a num- 
ber of pieces, operas, &c., which 
were mostly slavish imitations of 
foreign models, and which have not 
escaped well-deserved oblivion. It 
was left for the industry and fertility 
of Dryden to give Le new theatre a 
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thorough establishment according to 
the new ideas, a task to which he 
applied himself with all diligence. 
The numerous essays on dramatic 
art which accompanied the publica- 
tion of his plays, together with the 
treatise he published separately, ex- 
hibit the anarchy which prevailed in 
the notions of that art which then 
pervaded the public mind. The 
Court, whose taste the dramatists 
desired to seize and to follow, had no 
real knowledge of the fine arts ; it 
merely favoured them like other 
foreign fashions and inventions of 
luxury.. Hence the drama of the 
day became a strange compound of 
the extreme license of the later 
writers of the earlier English school, 
with the conventional stiffness and 
formality of the French, but without 
any of the vigorous and natural 
spirit of either of these models. 
Dryden’s fatal facility of rhyming 
materially aided him in effecting 
this incongruous combination, to 
which likewise conduced the absence 


in him of the highest poetic spirit. 
His plots are grossly improbable, 
.and the incidents thrown out at ran- 
dom, while the most marvellous thea- 
trical strokes drop as it were inces- 


santly from the clouds. The natural 
and the probable are unknown in 
his productions ; passions, criminal 
and magnanimous, flow with indiffer- 
ent levity from the lips, without ever 
having dwelt in the heart of his per- 
sonages ; their chief delight appears 
to be in heroic boasting. Their turn 
of expression is by turns flat and 
madly bombastic, the author’s wit is 
displayed in far-fetched sophisms, 
and his imagination in long-spun 
smiles awkwardly introduced. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who possessed 
high powers of ridicule, satirised 
those faults and absurdities, in his 
comedy of the “ Rehearsal,” in 
which several separate parodies are 
ingeniously introduced. 

But the best-aimed satire, though 
it might correct in some degree, 
could not regenerate the stage. This 
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could only have been done by the 
arising of some greater and more 
genuine dramatic genius, or at least 
by the successful appearance of some 
very great actor, capable of entering 
fully into the spirit of the elder 
drama. The “Rehearsal” might 
indeed contribute to produce that 
nearer approach to nature that 
among the compositions of Dryden’s 
younger contemporaries, has _pre- 
served upon the stage one tragedy 
of Lee, and two of Otway, while not 
one of Dryden’s pieces has main- 
tained its existence, but the essential 
constitution of the acting drama re- 
mained as before. The mixed ro- 
mantic species being entirely laid 
aside, all was either classical tra- 
gedy or comedy of intrigue. Dry- 
den wrote comedies as well as trage- 
dies ; but, as with all his command 
of language and flow of rhyme, he 
did not possess in any perfection 
either the greatest dramatic or the 
highest poetical qualities, hisdramatic 
writings, in this quality as well as the 
other, have fallen into entire neglect 

Besides Dryden, the following 
may be considered as the principal 
and best-known dramatists of the 
day :—Sir W. Davenant, Lee, Shad- 
well, Sir George Etherege, Otway, 
Shirley, Sir Charles Sedley, Con- 
greve, Wycherley, Ravenscroft, Far- 
quhar, Colley Cibber, Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Mrs. Manley, Mrs. Pix, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, Mrs. Centlivre, 
Rowe, Tate, Southerne, Dennis, 
Cowley, and Phillips. Of Davenant 
it may be said that if he was quick 
of fancy and careful in composition, 
the result is not commensurate with 
the labour expended upon it. Lee, 
tender and impassioned as he is, is 
often absurd and bombastic. Shad- 
well’s characters have the merit of 
being well conceived and strongly 
marked, yet his seventeen comedies 
are forgotten, though brimful of wit ; 
and Shirley may be placed on a 
level with Fletcher. Etherege and 
Sedley, two of the most atrocious 
libertines that ever lived, wrote 
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comedies witty 
themselves. The 
former, especially, 
time the delight of playgoers, and 
one of them, “ Love in a Tub,” is 
said to have brought £1000 pro- 
fit to Lincoln’s Inn Theatre in a 
single month. Ravenscroft possess- 
ed neither invention nor expression ; 
withal he was a most prolific writer, 
a caricaturist, but withcut truth or 
refinement. Wycherley, on the other 
hand, was admirable for the epigram- 
matic turn of his stage conversa- 
tions, the aptness of his illustrations, 
the acuteness of his observation, the 
richness of his character-painting, 
and the smartness of his satire; in 
the indulgence or practice of all 
which, however, the action of the 
play is often impeded that the audi- 
ence may enjoy a shower of sky- 
rockets. Pope said that Wycherley 
was inspired by the Muses, with the 
wit of Plautus. He was also said to 
have the art of Terence and the fire 
of Menander. We are charmed by 
the humour of Wycherley, but we 
are not instructed by him, for he 
only teaches us what we should not be. 
Although the “Sir Fopling Flutter” 
of Etherege is not yet forgotten, still 
Congreve is considered by many as 
the true father of genteel comedy on 
the English stage, and was long re- 
garded as the great model for imita- 
tion in that department, to which 
distinction he was rather entitled by 
a perpetual reciprocation of wit in 
the dialogue, together with origina- 
lity of plot and novel combinations 
of factitious manners, than by any 
lively and humorous delineation of 
natural character. He drew little 
from common life, but his portraits 
of sharpers and coquettes—of men 
without principle, and women with- 
out honour—are but too faithful re- 
presentations of the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the day. Wycherley 
has been said to be more natural 
and consistent than Congreve, whilst 
the women of Congreve are perhaps 
a trifle more elegant than those of 


and licentious as 
pieces of the 
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the former ; but they are mere cour- 
tesans without principle, without 
heart, and without the slightest sense 
of virtue—brilliant through being 
decked with diamonds , but not a 
whit the more attractive on that 
account. However, Congreve and 
Wycherley stand supreme among the 
comedy writers of the seventeenth 
century, for at all events they were 
artists. Sir John Vanbrugh was an 
architect, poet, wit, herald, and suc- 
cessful playwright. He had humour 
and was exceedingly coarse, and he 
followed in ‘the line of Congreve, 
with little more regard to decorum 
and decency. His ablest produc- 
tion, “The Confederacy,” has long 
been banished from the stage on 
account of its license, but the “‘ Pro- 
voked Wife” and the “ Provoked 
Husband,” though inferior in comic 
power, have occasionally been per- 
formed. Cowley failed as a dra- 
matic writer, and is scarcely remem- 
bered at present in that capacity. 
Otway was equalled by few English 
poets in tragedy ; withal his comedies. 
were indifferent. Even of his trage- 
dies “ Venice Preserved” is alone 
ever played now. He was success- 
ful in touching the passions, and 
eminently so in dealing with love. 
Farquhar, though displaying suffi- 
cient libertinism of language and 
sentiment, did not carry them to so 
gross an extent as Congreve, Wy- 
cherley, or Vanbrugh. A_ perfect 
gentlemanly ease of manner, lively 
spontaneity of wit, natural though 
not strongly-drawn character, and a 
felicitous, uninvolved construction 
are his peculiar characteristics, and 
preserved for a long time his 
“* Beaux Stratagem,” and two other 
of his pieces in public favour. His 
“Sir Harry Wildair” was the succes- 
sor of the “Sir Fopling Flutter” of 
the preceding generation, but in dra- 
matic qualities undoubtedly Farqu- 
har exceeded Etherege. Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, the daughter of the Lieu- 
tenant General of Surinam, and the 
wife of a Dutchman, having met with 
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several misfortunes, betook herself 
to “pleasure and the muses.” She 
followed Dryden, and wrote in the 
early days of Congreve and Wycher- 
ley. Her intellectual powers were 
great, and she might have led the 
minor dramatists through pure and 
bright ways, instead of which she 
sadly misused her opportunities, and 
dragged the muses into the mire. 
Her eighteen comedies are mostly 
adaptations from the older writers, 
or from French or Italian plays. 
She was skilful and never dull, but 
her vivacity is thrown away on as 
gross licentiousness as ever figured 
in print. She does not possess the 
wit or power of repartee of Con- 
greve or Wycherley, and she de- 
scribes the intrigues of her person- 
ages in words, the plain ribaldry of 
which is astounding. She dedicated 
her “ Feigned Courtesans” to Nell 
Gwyn in language akin to adoration, 
comparing Mrs. Gwyn to a divinity 
and a perfect being. Her private life, 


it need not be remarked, perfectly 
bore out the maxims and opinions 


expressed in her works. Mrs. Man- 
ley was a woman who, having been 
betrayed in her youth, and turned 
loose in the world, became an 
authoress, and indited several trage- 
dies and comedies, in the first of 
which there was desperate love and 
indiscriminate murder, and in one 
of the second she introduced to the 
public what was a very unusual 
novelty, ¢.e. a virtuous wife. Mrs. 
Pix was a person of much flesh and 
some genius, and she enjoyed a sort 
of vogue in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. She composed 
eleven plays, not one of which has 
survived to our times ;—her come- 
dies are full of life, her plots were 
not ill-conceived, but were carried 
out in an inexpressive manner. 

We may here quote some extracts, 
from the opinions of the eminent 
continental critic Schlegel, as to the 
position of the English drama at the 
period of which we are speaking. 
“The greatest merit of the English 
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comic poets consists in the drawing 
of character, yet though many of 
them have shown much talent in 
this way, I cannot ascribe to any of 
them a peculiar genius for character, 
Even in this department the older 
poets (not only Shakespeare, for that 
may well be supposed, but even 
Fletcher and Jonson) are superior to 
them.” 

The moderns seldom possess the 
faculty of seizing the most hidden 
and involuntary emotions and giving 
them comic expression ; they gene- 
rally draw merely the natural or as- 
sumed surface of them. It was no 
longer an English national, but a 
London comedy. The whole nearly 
turns on fashionable love-suits and 
fashionable raillery ; the love-affairs 
are either disgusting or insipid, and 
the raillery is always puerile and de- 
void ofhumour. These comic writers 
may have accurately hit the tone of 
the time: in this they did their duty ; 
but they have reared a lamentable 
memorial of the age I am con- 
vinced that if we could have listened 
to the conversation of that day, we 
should have found it as pettily af- 
fected and full of tasteless preten- 
sion as the hoops, the towering head 
dresses, and high-heeled shoes of the 
women, and the huge perruques, cra- 
vats, wide sleeves, and ribbon knots 
of the men. The last, and not the 
least defect of the English comedies 
is their indecency. 1 may sum up 
the whole in one word by saying, 
that after all that we know of the 
licentiousness of manners under 
Charles II, we are still lost im as- 
tonishment at the audacious ribaldry 
of Wycherley and Congreve. Not 
merely is decency strongly violated 
in single speeches, and frequently in 
the whole plot, but in the character 
of the rake, the fashionable de- 
bauchee, a moral scepticism is direct- 
ly preached, and marriage is the con- 
stant subject of ridicule. Beaumont 
and Fletcher pourtrayed a vigorous 
though irregular nature ; but nothing 
can be more repulsive than rude de- 
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pravity coupled with claims to higher 
refinement.” 

The continuance and even in- 
crease of this moral depravation of 
the drama produced at length, in 
1698, a severe castigation from the 
pen of a sturdy Nonjuror, Jeremy 
Collier, under the title of “A Short 
View of the Immorality and Profane- 
‘ness of the English Stage, together 
with the Sense of Antiquity on this 
Argument.” In this work the author, 
armed with learning and wit, attacked 
all the living dramatists ; and though 
some of them, including Congreve, 
set up a petulant and sophistical de- 
fence, yet this publication of Collier 
had a permanent effect on the stage, 
as well as on the public mind. 

One of the first writers that helped 
to purify the stage was Susanna Free- 
man, better known as Mrs. Centlivre. 
Of her nineteen plays, three at least 
are still well known, the ‘“ Busy- 
Body,” “ ‘The Wonder,” and “A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife.” When she 
offered the first-named to the players 
—it was her ninth play—the actors 
unanimously denounced it. Wilks, 
who had hitherto been unaccustomed 
to the want of straining after wit, the 
common sense, the enforced spright- 
liness, the homely nature, for which 
this piece is distinguished, declared 
that not only it would be “ damned,” 
but that the author of it could hardly 
expect to avoid a similar destiny, 
and yet its triumph was undoubted, 
though gradual. The character of 
Marplot, in the “ Busy-Body,” is a 
familiar comic portrait ; whilst “ the 
real Simon Pure,” in the “Bold 
Stroke for a Wife,” has passed into 
proverbial expression in the English 
language. This last piece was, at 
first, but moderately successful ; but 
it has such vivacity, fun, and quiet hu- 
mour in it that it has outlived many a 
one that began with greater triumph. 

Mrs. Centlivre had unobtrusive 
humour, sayings full of significance 
rather than wit, wholesome fun in 
her comic, and earnestness in her 
serious characters ; she attracted the 
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spectators by the fidelity of her pic- 
tures of life. 

Ambrose Philips distinguished 
himself principally by a version of 
Racine’s “ Andromaque,” which, dull 
as it is, met with considerable suc 
cess, probably owing to the declama- 
tory powers of Booth. The “Spectator” 
relates the effect the tender tale had 
on the nerves of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley ; and Addison admires the work 
on account of its simplicity, whilst to 
us the inflated nature of the style is 
quite amusing. 

Southerne and Rowe endeavoured 
to return to a more natural tragic 
tone and style than those which 
Dryden had so long practised and 
inculcated. Southerne even ventured 
to attempt the Shakespearian combi- 
nation of the ludicrous and the tragic, 
but being deficient in that mastery 
of the art which is necessary to ac- 
complish this with success, he neces- 
sarily failed. His “ Oronooko” and 
his “Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage,” 
have kept the stage for a long time ; 
but the comic portions being merely 
inserted orstuck on,rather than inter- 
woven or blended, have been simply 
dropped in the performance, without 
being at all missed by the audience. 
Indeed, as Southerne originally wrote 
* Oronooko,” that tragedy could not 
now be represented; nor are his 
comedies worth much, except as they 
illustrate the manners and habits of 
his times, They more closely re- 
semble those of Ravenscroft than of 
Congreve and Wycherley. His “ Sir 
Anthony Love” was _ successful,. 
though, as it does not contain a ‘wise 
sentiment or a happy saying, it is 
difficult to conjecture wherefore. 

Rowe was an honest admirer of 
Shakespeare, and one of the very 
few dramatists of the past century 
whose productions are ever presented 
to modern audiences. His “ ‘Tamer- 
lane” was very favourably received 
by the public. There is vitality in 
this tragedy, which, with some of the 
bluster of the old, had some of the 
sentiment of a new school. Tamer- 
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lane remained a favourite part with 
many actors. Without boldness and 
vigour he possessed sweetness and 
feeling. In Tamerlane he had thun- 
dered after the manner of Dryden, 
but he lacked strength to make the 
heroes of that tragedy powerful. His 
real power lay in illustrating the woes 
and weaknesses of heroines, and 
Calista, in his “ Fair Penitent,” is one 
of the most successful of his portrai- 
tures. There is unavowed plagiarism 
from Massinger’s “Fatal Dowry,” 
but there is greater purity of senti- 
ment in Rowe. The tragedy may 
still be called an acting play, and 
the style is excellent English. His 
“Jane Shore” and “Lady Jane 
Grey” possess the same attributes ; 
and in all of these plays he freely 
enlisted the sympathies of the audi- 
ence on behalf of his female crea- 
tions. 

A new writer arose in the very 
commencement of the century, who 
at the age of twenty-six, brought out 
anew piece at Drury Lane, “ The 
Funeral or Grief a-la-Mode.” It 
was his first production, and all that 
was known of him was that he was 
a native of Dublin, had been fellow 
pupil with Addison at the Charter- 
House, had left the University with- 
out taking a degree, and had enlisted 
as a private gentleman in the Horse 
Guards. His name was Steele. The 
wildest and wittiest young dog about 
town, after writing the “Christian 
Hero,” composed a play to redeem 
his character. The “Funeral” is 
the merriest and the most perfect of 
Steele’s comedies. The characters 
are strongly marked, the wit genial 
and not indecent Steele wa; among 
the first who set about reforming the 
licentiousness of the stage. His 
satire in the “Funeral” is not against 
virtue, but vice and silliness. The 
most genuine humour in the piece 
was that applied against lawyers, and 
more especially in the satire against 
undertakers. In: his next comedy, 
** The Lying Lover,” Steele went too 
far in his virtuous intentions, and in 
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striving to be pure after his idea of 
purity, and to be moral, after a loose 
idea of morality, he failed altogether 
in wit, humour, and invention. In 
his subsequent pieces he regained 
those qualities, and his “ Tender 
Husband,” in which he had Addison 
for a coadjutor, was well received. 
This comedy was chiefly a satire on 
the evils of romance reading, and 
was of a strictly moral though some-’ 
what heavy tendency. Steele has the 
merit of having materially assisted 
towards the purification of the 
drama, but his chief claim to fame 
rests{on his essays in the “Spectator” 
which will live long after his plays 
are utterly forgotten. 

Colley Cibber, actor, author, man- 
ager, and poet, was a favourite co. 
median in his day, as well as one of 
the foremost dramatic authors. In 
some parts, such as fops and feeble 
old men, he was said to be inimitable. 
Beginning the world in trifling charac- 
ters at ten shillings a week, he work- 
ed his way upwards, notwithstanding 
his unprepossessing appearance in 
youth, until he became joint patentee 
of Drury Lane with Collier, Wilks, 
and Doggett, and afterwards with 
Booth, Wilks, and Steele, until he re- 
tired, in 1730, when appointed poet 
laureate. He was the only actor 
who ever attained that honour. He 
subsequently performed occasionally 
on single nights, tempted by the offer 
of fifty. guineas a night. As a writer 
of comedy he is inferior only to Con- 
greve, Wycherley , and Vanbrugh. 
In his first play, “‘ Love’s Last Shift,” 
he introduced the novelty of repre- 
senting husbands who were not be- 
trayed, duped, and openly derided 
and dishonoured. ‘Though the style 
was still gross, it marked a new era, 
for the infraction of the seventh com- 
mandment was no longer the princi- 
pal object of the life ofa beau. He 
composed or adapted thirty plays, 
one of the best of which is undonbt- 
edly “ The Careless Husband.” In 
this comedy a serious and eminently 
successful attempt to reform the 
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licentiousness of the drama was made 
by one who had himself been a great 
offender. Lord Morelove is the first 
lover in English comedy, since licen- 
tiousness possessed it, who is at once 
a gentleman and an honest man. In 
Lady Ease we have what was former- 
ly unknown or laughed at, a virtuous 
married woman. The dialogue is 
admirably sustained, not only in re- 
partee, but in descriptive parts, and 
is delightfully easy and polished. 
The incidents are pictured with a 
master’s art, and refinement is mani- 
fested in talking of things unrefined. 
The character of the beautiful and 
wayward coquette, Lady Betty Mo- 
dish, whose selfishness is at last sub- 
dued by a worthy lover, was very 
carefully constructed ; and Cibber at 
first despaired of finding an actress 
with power enough to realise his 
conception. It was written for Mrs, 
Verbruggen (Mountfort), but she was 
now dead. Mrs. Bracegirdle might 
have played the part, but she was 
not a member of the Drury Lane 
company. Reluctantly the part was 
entrusted to Mrs. Oldfield, an actress 
of promise ; anda great triumph was 
achieved for the actress and for the 
play, for which Cibber was grateful 
to the end of his life. To her he 
confessed he owed the success, and 
Mrs. Oldfield at the same time es- 
tablished her reputation as one of 
the first female performers of the 
day. As a critic in dramatic matters 
Colley Cibber ranked high, and his 
“ Apolegy” forms an excellent text- 
book for students of theatrical criti- 
cism. 

The play that produced the great- 
est profit to Colley was the “ Non- 
juror,” an adaptation of Moliere’s 
“‘Tartuffe,” brought out in 1717. 
The piece owes its origin to fear and 
hatred of the Pope and the Pre- 
tender. It addressed itself to so 


wide an audience that Lintot gave a 
hundred guineas for the copyright; 
and it proved so acceptable to the 
King that he gave a dedication-fee 
to the author of twice that number 
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of guineas. The play was not such 
a servile imitation of “‘ Tartuffe,” but 
an excellent adaptation of it, accord- 
ing to modern circumstances. Tho- 
roughly English, it abounds with the 
humour and manner of Cibber, and 
despite some offences against taste, 
was the purest comedy on the stage. 
The success surpassed even expec- 
tation. It raised against the author 
a host of implacable foes, but it 
gained for him his advancement to 
the poet-laureateship, and an estima- 
tion for usefulness in the cause of 
true religion. 

Fielding, a young fellow of twenty- 
three, and bred to the law, was 
driven to the drama by the inability 
of his father, the General, to supply 
him with funds. His first play, 
“Tove in Several Masques,” was 
acted at Drury Lane in 1728; his 
second, and a better, the “ Temple 
Beau,” was played at Goodman’s 
Fields. For the Haymarket, Field- 
ing wrote the only piece which has 
come down to our days, his im- 
mortal burlesque-tragedy of ‘Tom 
Thumb,” in which the weakness and 
bombast of late or contemporary 
writers are copied with wonderful 
effect. Fielding’s place in dramatic 
history is not an important one, but 
he demands notice as one of the 
principal of those writers for the 
stage who afforded Sir Robert Wal- 
pole a pretext for obtaining the Act 
to limit the number of theatres, and 
subject dramatic performances to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s license. 

In 1731, Lillo’s well-known do- 
mestic tragedy of ‘“ George Barn- 
well” was first acted at Drury Lane. 
This was the first fairly honest 
attempt to correct, from the boards, 
the vices and weaknesses of man- 
kind. Pope thought the language 
too elevated for the speakers, but 
the hearers thought only of the 
story, and every eye was weeping. 
The sympathy of honest women, at 
all events, was secured, “ George 
Barnwell” is occasionally performed 
even now before east-end or country 
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audiences, and in its day it brought 
domestic drama into fashion, of 
which it was perhaps the earliest 
effort. 

The “ Wife of Bath” was the first 
production of a young man who had 
been a mercer’s apprentice in the 
Strand, and who was now house- 
steward and man-of-business to the 
widowed Duchess of Monmouth, 
The public received with indiffer- 
ence the composition of the young 
man, whose name was Gay. More 
successful was his next, “The Cap- 
tives,” but it did not help to raise 
him, for the story was found un- 
natural and the style stilted. It was 
the “Beggars Opera” that made 
“Gay Rich and Rich Gay.” The 
“ Beggar's Opera” season was the 
most profitable ever known then, 
The origin of this piece is doubtful. 
According to some it was intended 
to burlesque the Italian opera, esta- 
blished and maintained at great 
expense, and thought by many to 
be rising to hurtful rivalry with the 
national drama. According to others 
the play was merely a vehicle for 
indulging his satirical humour against 
ministers and placemen, ina New- 
gate comedy, written when smarting 
under disappointment of preferment 
at Court. Old Congreve shook his 
head, and Cibber declined what 
Rich eagerly accepted. For sixty- 
two nights—which was then an un- 
precedented run—did the “ Beggar’s 
Opera” draw crowded houses. 
Highwaymen grew fashionable, and 
ladies ‘not only carried fans deco- 
rated with subjects from the opera, 
but sang the lighter and hummed 
the coarser songs. Lavinia Fenton, 
the Polly, was taken off the stage by 
the Duke of Bolton, who eventually 
married her; and Gay’s author's 
night alone realised to him £700. 

Addison’s tragedy of “Cato,” 
notwithstanding the great tempo- 
rary celebrity it enjoyed, deserves 
little attention as a work of art, ex- 
cept in so far as in having been the 
first, and probably the model, of a 
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series of the most frigid productions 
in imitation of the French classical 
school, by Young, Johnson, Thom- 
son and others. With some mode- 
rate poetic, these productions have 
no dramatic merit, and the very ex- 
cess of their formality and frigidity, 
perhaps, contributed to that decisive 
reaction in favour of the elder dra- 
matic school, which took place in 
the middle of the last century. 
Booth, who founded the part of 
Cato, created an extraordinary sen- 
sation. ‘The pit was in a whirlwind 
of delicious agitation, and Boling- 
broke was so affected by the acting 
of Booth, that when the play was 
over, he sent for the greatest actor 
of the day, and presented him with 
a purse of fifty guineas. The piece 
isnot destitute of a certain gran- 
deur, and it was translated into 
French, Italian, and other languages. 
The poets of the time praised it with 
verses, all except Dennis, who inex- 
orably proved that, despite beauty 
of diction, it is one of the most 
absurd, inconsistent, and unnatural 
plays ever conceived by poet. But 
Johnson remarks truly, “ As we love 
better to be pleased than to be 
taught, Cato is read, and the critic 
is neglected.” 

Never was there a greater galaxy 
of stars on the stage, than during the 
first half of the last century. Want 
of space prevents us from being 
able to do little more than record 
the names of the most celebrated, 
among whom shone conspicuously 
Mrs. Oldfield. The beautiful and 
gifted Anne Oldfield was introduced 
to the stage at the early age of fif- 
teen, by Captain Farquhar ; like the 
great Mrs. Barry, her first appear- 
ances were failures. Cibber at first 
appreciated her little, and her genius 
burst upon him with amazement as 
he witnessed her performance in a 
secondary part. He then finished 
his comedy of the “Careless Hus- 
band,” the manuscript of which he 
had laid aside, in the hoplessness of 
finding an actress who would realise 
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his idea of Lady Betty Modish. 
Mrs. Oldfield’s triumph in that cha- 
racter we have already mentioned, 
and after that for years she reigned 
supreme. Her versality was re- 
markable, and she played Marcia 
with passion, Cleopatra with dignity, 
and Calista with feeling. In tragedy, 
the glory of her form, “the stateliness 
of her mien, the majesty of her 
walk, touched the rudest spectator. 
In comedy, her power, her graceful 
hilarity, her singular felicity were so 
irresistible, that the eyes never 
wearied of gazing at her, nor the 
hands of applauding her. She was 
the original founder of sixty-five 
new characters. She died at the 
age of 47, leaving behind her a 
handsome fortune. She received 
such honours as never were paid be- 
fore or after to an actress ; her body 
lay in solemn state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where it was visited by 
crowds ofail conditions. In private 
life she had been exceedingly ad- 
mired and courted, and was greatly 
esteemed. Though she was not what 
we should call now virtuous ; love 
only, and not interest, prompted the 
only two irregularities in her life. 
Mrs. Porter reigned supreme in 
tragedy after the death of Mrs. Old- 
field. She was tall and well made, 
and in suitable parts she seemed, to 
be inspired with that noble and en- 
thusiastic ardour which was capable 
of raising the coldest auditor to ani- 
mation. Mrs, Cibber, the wife of 
Theophilus, and daughter-in-law of 
Colley, was a charming actress. She 
possessed rare merits, and her silvery 
voice, her sweet features, and the 
expressive nobility of her counte- 
nance, enthralled the audience. 
Her eyes are said to have 
seemed in tender grief to swim in 
tears ; in rage, to flash with fire ; in 
despair to become as dead. Her 
Ophelia is described as having been 


unapproachable ; and when Garrick’ 


heard that Susanna Maria Cibber 
was dead, he said, “ Then tragedy 
has died with her.” She played 
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Juliet to Barry’s Romeo, in which 
character she was distinguished for 
grand beauty, force, and expression, 
against Miss Bellamy’s Juliet and 
Garrick’s Romeo, when all London 
flocked to see the rival couples, not 
knowing to whom to award the 
palm. Mrs. Horton was a fascinat- 
ing and clever performer, and for a 
time she was looked upon as Mrs. 
Oldfield’s successor, but her style 
was artificial. Mrs. Rafter, better 
known as Kitty Clive, was an extra- 
ordinary character actress, giving 
point especially to saucy parts, and 
her name is well remembered in 
conjunction with Garrick. She was 
the very queen of hoydens and 
chambermaids. She was a born 
buxom, roguish chambermaid, fierce 
virago, chuckling hoyden, brazen 
romp, stolid fine lady, and thorough- 
ly natural old woman, of whatever 
condition in life. She was a capital 
mimic, and ruled supreme over her 
audiences, who felt with her and 
laughed with her. She was a true 
comic genius, and in her way irresis- 
tible. Her private character appears 
to have been good, contrasting in 
this respect to that of her rival, the 
lovely Peg Woffington. Much has 
been written about Margaret Wof- 
fington, and Mr. Reade has immor- 
talised her memory. She was an 
Irishwoman, and took the town by 
storm when she made her first ap- 
pearance in 1740. This enchantress, 
who had begun life in childhood as 
a rope-dancer, was so winning, 
natural, and refined, that it was said 
a new Mrs. Oldfield had arisen ; 
crowded audiences flocked to see 
her, and for a considerable period 
she remained a leading favourite with 
the public. 

Among the actors, Booth and 
Wilks, after the death of Betterton, 
undoubtedly ranked foremost. Booth 
had been intended for holy orders, 
and was a good latinist and fine eio- 
cutionist. Having been cast in one 
of Steele’s pieces as 2 boy, he re- 
ceived such plaudits and marks of 
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approbation, that the aim of his life 
was changed ; the church was depriv- 
ed of an eloquent clergyman, and the 
stage received one of the most cele- 
brated actors. It is with “Cato” 
that Booth is identified, and it is to 
him that Addison owed the success 
of his tragedy. His dignity, pathos, 
energy, were all worthy of Betterton, 
and his grandeur was said to be 
striking. Booth was a man of edu- 
cation, feeling, and judgment. He 
had a talent for discovering the pas- 
sions, and when he discovered them 
he soon found out the best means of 
expressing them, In tragedy he was 
unrivalled, and his Othello, Cato, 
and Polydore in the “ Orphan,”—in 
which he was never equalled—were 
long the theme of the admiration of 
his contemporaries ; as were also his 
sorrowing and not roaring Lear ; 
his manly, yet not blustering Hot- 
spur. He diedin 1733, when about 
fifty, after much suffering ; his end 
being probably hastened by the 
barbarous remedies administered to 
him by his physicians. 

Wilks éxcelled in comedy as much 
as Booth did in tragedy. Descended 
from an old Irish family, Wilks came 
over in early youth to England, and 
adopted the stage as his profes- 
sion. After a struggle of some 
years, he became the great favou- 
rite of the town. He appears to 
have been careful, judicious, and 
painstaking, in the smallest trifles ; 
in comedy, always brilliant ; in tra- 
gedy, always graceful and natural. 
By dint of constant labour he 
acquired an ease and grace and 
gaiety perfectly unapproachable. 
His taste in dress was irreproach- 
able; grave in his attire in the 
streets, and the glass of fashion on 
the stage. On the boards, even in 
his last season, after a career of forty 
years, he never lost his buoyancy or 
his young graces. From first to last 
he was perfection in his peculiar 
line. 

Of Rich we need only say that, 
under the style of Lun, he was the 
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best harlequin ever witnessed. The 
splendour of the scenery, and the 
skill and ability of Rich himself, 
attracted crowds to his little house 
in Lincoln’s Inn. The prices of 
admission were raised, and the 
weekly receipts greatly exceeded the 
highest amount ever reached pre- 
viously ; and all this to see a harle- 
quinade, whilst Shakespeare was ut- 
terly neglected. We must not, how- 
ever, judge of his performances by 
what we see in the present day. 
John Rich was eloquent in every 
gesture in his mute harlequin. 
Every motion of his head, hand, or 
foot intelligibly expressed some idea, 
The town flocked to see him, and dur- 
ing his proprietorship of Covent Gar- 
den, he realised considerable sums. 
James Quin belonged to the by- 
gone school of Betterton, and for a 
time he held the succession of Booth. 
During his career of forty years, 
Quin stands worthily among, if not 
on a level with, such actors of diffe- 
rent eras as Betterton and Garrick, 
having something of each and yet 
being distinct from either. James 
Quin began his race in Dublin 
in 1714, and ended it at Bath in 
1753. From the former city he 
passed to the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre 
in London, thence to Covent Gar- 
den, Drury Lane, and again to 
Covent Garden. He was vanquish- 
ed by Garrick, but not humiliated, 
though perhaps a little humbled in 
spirit. His great merit is, neverthe- 
less, incontestible. His Cato and 
Brutus appear to have been good. 
He was excellent in Henry VIII, 
Gloster, Falstaff, and various other 
characters. His “ Plain Dealer” is 
commended, and the soliloquies of 
Zanga are eulogised. He failed 
in Macbeth, Lear, Richard, and 
Othello. He possessed a well-regu- 
lated tone of voice, judicious elocu- 
tion, and easy and withal dignified 
deportment; the expression of the 
tender, as well as the violent emo- 
tions of the heart, was beyond his. 
reach. From the retirement of 
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Booth, to the appearance of Garrick, 
Quin in his own peculiar way was 
without a rival, and was so much 
esteemed that in 1750, at Covent 
Garden, he received £1000 for one 
season. He spent the later days of 
his life at Bath, whither he withdrew 
possessed of a competence. There 
he enjoyed a social position con- 
genial to a man of his merits, taste, 
and acquirement. He was a wel- 
come guest at many noble hearths, 
and he became reconciled with his 
great rival Garrick, at whose house 
at Hampton he was a guest shortly 
before his death. 

Verbruggen, Bournan, Powell, 
Dogget, Delane, Mills, Ryan, were 
all actors more or less meritorious 
in their different ways, without rising 
to the foremost rank. 

In 1741 a new actor made an ex- 
traordinary sensation in the part of 
Richard III., at the small theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields. From the mo- 
ment the audience saw him they 
were enthralled. They saw a real 
Richard, and not an actor personat- 
ing him. Above all, the audience 
were delighted with his “nature.” 
Since Betterton’s death, actors had 
fallen into a rythmical, mechanical, 
sing-song cadence. Garrick spoke 
not as an orator, but as King 
Richard himself might have spoken 
under the circumstances. His points 
occurred in rapid succession. Bet- 
terton, Booth, and Garrick formed a 
worthy consecution, the last being, 
perhaps, the greatest of them all. 
Garrick made his way slowly at first, 
until the town was aroused, and the 
western theatres were abandoned. 
Quin felt his laurels tremble, and 
declared if this young man was right, 
all the old actors must be wrong. 
Pope came up from Twickenham, 
and feared the young man would be 
spoiled, as he would have no com- 
petitors. Garrick’s powers of mi- 


micry were wonderful, and he imi-’ 
tated to perfection the peculiarities 
of the actors of the day. The 
patent theatres 


remained empty 
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when he played at Goodman’s 
Fields, until terms were made, and 
Garrick was brought over to Drury 
Lane, ata salary of 4,600 per an- 
num, which was #100 more than 
Quin was then receiving. 

We need not enter here into the 
history of Garrick’s fortunes, nor 
discuss his merits, which are familiar 
to all who are acquainted with the 
national drama. The versatility 
with which he played and mastered 
every part on the stage is astonish- 
ing ; high tragedy, low comedy, and 
absurd ‘harlequinade, nothing came 
amiss to him, In some individual 
characters he was occasionally 
equalled, and in some rare instances 
perhaps excelled, by one or other 
of his rivals. The handsome, blue- 
eyed young Irishman, Spranger 
3arry, divided with Garrick the ap- 
plause of the town as Romeo, and it 
was undecided to whom of the two 
Romeos the palm should be award- 
ed. ‘The following remark is said to 
have been made by a lady on the 
subject. “ Had I been Juliet,” she 
said, “‘to Garrick’s Romeo—so ar- 
dent and impassioned was he, I 
should have expected that he would 
have come up to me in the balcony ; 
but had I been Juliet to Barry’s 
Romeo—so tender, so eloquent, and 
so seductive was he, I should cer- 
tainly have gone down to him.” 
Macklin is said to have surpassed 
him in Shylock—Quin in Sir John 
Brute, Cibber in Bayes, and Weston 
in Abel Drugger. 

Taking him for all in all he was 
unquestionably unequalled among 
his contemporaries in his extraordin- 
ary histrionic powers. But fame as 
a mere actor seldom hands any one 
down to posterity, and the memory 
of Garrick is now more glorious for 
his restoration of Shakespeare to his 
rightful supremacy over the English 
theatre—for which his countrymen 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude— 
than for his genius asa player. We 
see here to how great a degree the 
dignity and prosperity of a national 
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theatre may depend on the tastes or 
talents of a single actor, especially if 
he be also a manager. When the 
condition ofthe English stage for three 
generations before is considered, it is 
quite evident that no person but an 
actor of very high genius could 
achieve the theatrical resuscitation 
of the greatest of our dramatic poets. 
Had any such actor existed at the 
restoration of Charles II., he might 
have done much to prevent the de- 
gradation of the theatre, which was 
so much favoured by that king’s 
vitiated taste. It was one of the 
lasting and vital injuries inflicted on 
the theatrical system by the puritani- 
cal suppression, that the old line of 
actors who had risen and flourished 
along with the great and vigorous 
dramatic school of the age of Eliza- 
beth and James, and who had im- 
bibed its natural healthy tone, had 
grown with its growth, and strength- 
ened with its strength, was violently 
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and fatally interrupted. A new race 
of actors arose, who, not having the 
great examples of the past before 
them, found it easier to strut and 
rant in the delivery of the bombast 
put in their mouths than to sound 
the depths of nature. 

It was left for one qualified to be 
the great actor of nature, to lead 
forth the sublime poet of nature from 
his long theatrical obscurity. The 
clear, deep, quick and varied truth 
which appeared in Garrick’s interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s characters, 
after all the cold, leaden, formal de- 
clamation followed by the most es- 
teemed performers, was a revelation. 
to the play-going public of the day. 
So not only the leading dramatic 
taste, but the highest standard of 
acting, was raised to its ancient ele- 
vation, and it is only of late times 
that we have seen it descend again 
very considerably below it. 
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THOSE GOOD-NATURED NEIGHBOURS ! 


Ir is an old saying, that “ we should 
delieve nothing that we hear, and 
only half of what we see.” Although 
such a piece of advice may appear 
paradoxical, still the longer one 
lives the more one must feel con- 
vinced that there is a great deal of 
reason for it. J.et us endeavour to 
illustrate the saying by an incident, 
and its consequences, which, al- 
though drawn entirely from the ima- 
gination, is really not a greater tissue 
of improbabilities than some things 
which are to be met with in most 
people’s experience. 

The Rev. Theophilus Walton is 
devoted to the gentle art of fishing. 
He has hooked many a fish in his 
day, but on the day with which we 
open our narration respecting him, 
he has unluckily succeeded in Aook- 
ing himself. His salmon-fly has 
torn a great gash in his cheek. It 
is not without much difficulty that 
he has succeeded in extricating it, 
and while so doing, he has smeared 
the blood about his face until he 
presents a rather startling-looking 
picture of a wounded man. The 
Rev. Theophilus is a somewhat 
absent, middle-aged bachelor, not 
very particular about his personal 
appearance. It never occurs to him 
to wash the blood off. He goes on 
fishing for another hour or more, 
then walks home _ unconcernedly 
through the village—still bloody. 

He is by this time busy thinking 
of his next sermon. Deep in his 
meditations, he scarcely casts a 
glance to right or left. “Oh my! 
oh my !” exclaim the women at the 
doors, “ What ails his riverence ?” 
“Dear, O dear, and mercy on us, 


look at his face! it’s all blooden!”.- 


“Shure and it must a bin some of 
them boys at the corner as is always 
cloddin stones, an has given his 


riverence a bat by accident,” says 
one oid woman who sets up to be 
wiser than the rest, and is listened 
to accordingly by an open-mouthed 
gathering, after the unconscious 
clergyman has passed out of sight. 
Somebody replies—“ Well,I’m sartin 
shure that if one of the boys did hit 
him, his riverence has made him re- 
member it, for quiet as he looks, 
he’s a very different sort of a man 
when he’s viz, as I know well!” 
Everyone now urges the last speaker 
to tell what it is that she knows so 
well, upon which she relates an 
anecdote of how the Rev. ‘Iheo- 
philus had once come upon two 
young men who had set a dog to 
worry a kitten, and how, when he 
expostulated, they had laughed at 
him, and how he had walked up 
close to them with a face of thunder, 
and told them he’d “box them 
both” in half a minute, if they didn’t 
walk off at once with their dog. 
Upon which they did walk off with 
their dog, and his riverence walked 
off with the kitten. 

Now, it so happens that amongst 
the hearers of this tale, there is a 
matron who is slightly afflicted with 
deafness, but is nevertheless a most 
inveterate gossip. To say nothing 
of the difficulty she has in hearing 
the rights of a story, she has a still 
greater difficulty in repeating any- 
thing just as she heard, or just as 
she thinks she heard it. She is 
greatly given to embellishing, and 
does not stick at inventions when 
they serve her turn to make a story 
sound well. Itis not, then, a matter 
for astonishment that, through such 
a medium as this, half the country 
should be informed, at a wake 
which chances to take place the very 
same evening, that “the Reverent 
Theophilus and some man whom he 
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met going along the road, and who 
was believed to be a travelling tinker, 
had been seen first farring on their 
two dogs to fight each other, and 
finally fighting themselves. But the 
reverent gentleman had given the 
tinker a great bating, but that he 
had’nt got off with a whole skin him- 
self, and that he had been met com- 
ing through the village, on his way 
home, with his coat all dirty and 
torn, and his face covered with 
blood.” Somebody at the wake 
jocularly suggested that the rev. 
gentlemen “must have had a drop 
too much, or he would never have 
joined till fight dogs with a tinker.” 
Upon which another replied, “ Ah 
shure, and don’t ye know that he’s a 
teetotaller?” But the other, not to 
be silenced, rejoined, “‘ Maybe some- 
body has played a thrick upon him, 
and given him a tumbler of Scotch 
whiskey, and he’s swallowed it for 
water !” 

As ill-luck will have it, who should 
there be at the wake but a brother 
of the local “correspondent” of a 
daily paper. This latter worthy re- 
ceives from his fraternal relative the 
full account of the fight with the 
tinker, together with the latest ad- 
dition, namely, that “drink had been 
the cause of it all.” He immediately 
despatched a neat paragraph, con- 
cluding by saying that the reverend 
gentleman’s usually temperate ha- 
bits and quiet demeanour are so 
well-known, that the astonishment 
felt in the neighbourhood is only 
equalled by the general regret, cou- 
pled with a feeling of wide-spread 
sympathy for one who has hitherto 
been universally respected. 

The Rev. Theophilus is not a 
reader of the newspaper in question, 
but after he has been completely 
mystified for a couple of days or so, 
by the strange, unusual looks with 
which he is encountered by every- 
body he meets, light dawns upon 
him at last: when a neighbour hands 
him the paper containing the para- 
graph, he is thunderstruck. His 
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neighbour, however, says, ‘ Perhaps 
you would do best if you took no 
notice of it ; and, you see, it is put as 
favourable as possible ! " “ Favour- 
ably, my dear sir!” exclaims the 
Rev. Theophilus; ‘“ why, are you 
going to tell me that you believe 
the whole thing to be anything 
else than a lie from beginning to 
end?” And with that he rushes off 
to catch the post, with a hasty para- 
graph, which he begs the editor, in 
justice to himself, to send “ slips ” of 
to all his contemporaries. ‘This is 
the paragraph :— 

“THe Rev. THEOPHILUS WAL- 
tTon.—We have the best possible au- 
thority for stating that there is no 
truth in the astounding report which 
has recently obtained circulation re- 
specting this rev. gentleman.” 

With feverish anxiety the maligned 
parson awaits the dawning of the 
day which is to make known to all 
the world that he is guiltless of the 
charges so thoughtlessly and truth- 
lessly circulated: He hastens to 
purchase copies of two—three—four 
different journals, to assure himself 
that the denial has reached theia 
all. To his horror, he finds that 
some impish printer’s devil has left 
out the most important word in the 
whole paragraph! The “ slip,” uncor- 
rected in the editorial sanctum of 
the original office, has gone out thus 
to every printing room :— 

“We have the best possible au- 
thority for stating that there zs truth 
in the astounding report, which,” &c, 

The unfortunate clergyman nearly 
goes deranged upon the spot! What 
is to be done? If he denies it 
again, there will be some other 
blunder. If he visits all the news- 
paper offices in town, and personally 
supervises.the proofs, thus ensuring 
their correctness, there will even 
then be thousands who will have 
seen or heard of the original mis- 
statement and its subsequent con- 
firmation, for every hundred who 
will notice the denial. But the 
worst is yet tocome! Some busy- 
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body, who loves to have a rap at 
any one who has a position to boast 
of, happens to have got the ear of an 
assiduous M.P., who is ever ready 
in his place in Parliament to put 
questions to the Government upon 
any subject of local or general im- 
portance. Once more a newspaper 
is handed to the Rev. Theophilus, 
in which the following passage is 
marked with three large crosses in 
red ink :— 
“NOTICE OF MOTION. 

“The memberfor Diddlesborough, 
To ask the Chief Secretary for. Ire- 
land whether there is any truth in 
the report that the Rev. Theophilus 
Walton was recently concerned in a 
dog - fight, and subsequently in a 
pugilistic encounter with a low tramp. 
Whether the rev. gentleman was 
sober at the time. Whether it is 
true that he is patron of two National 
Schools, and if so, and if the fore- 
going rumours are correct, whether 
it is the intention of the Commis- 
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sioners of National Education to de- 
prive him of the patronage in ques- 
tion.” 

Let us here draw a curtain over 
the feelings of the unfortunate gentle- 
man! To attempt to describe them 
would be impossible. Suffice it to 
say, that having written to his bishop 
an earnest supplication that he would 
immediately send a /ocum tenens to 
his parish, he started, forthwith, for 
Central Africa, for the good of his 
health, resolving not to return home 
till he had-found Livingstone, and 
had bathed his aching temples at the 
sources of the Nile ! 

Those good-natured neighbours, 
when they heard that he had gone, 
regretted him exceedingly. They 
soon learned the utter baseJessness 
of the story they had so seduously 
circulated ; and each and all cheer- 
fully said, with candour in their 
countenances—“ I’m thankful to feel 
that 7 had not a hand in spreading 
such an unfounded calumny.” 
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TWELVE months ago we devoted an 
article to the consideration of the 
Tobacco question, and a careful ex- 
amination of the subject led us to 
advise all smokers to throw away 
their pipes. The question is one of 
such social importance, that we need 
make no excuse for returning to it. 

Our object is to promote the 
health, purity, and stamina of the 
nation. If our case were, then, as 
weak as we believe it to be strong, 
we should still be entitled to that 
consideration which is due to good 
intentions. 

The modern journalist is a lay 
preacher whose duty it is to reprove 
vice and folly, however fashionable 
they may have become; to guard the 
health, conscience, and honour of 
the nation; to give every good 
cause aid and kindly wishes ; and to 
respect honesty of conviction and 
purity of purpose, even amongst 
those whose aims are not sympa- 
thised with. . 

There seems to be a concurrence 
of testimony that the use of tobacco 
is making fearful ravages amongst the 
youth and manhood of Britain, and 
we fear that if this is not arrested the 
result will be a deterioration of the 
race. If this fear is not well-founded, 
it can be easily disproved. The 
question of racial degeneration is be- 
ginning to be seriously looked into, 
Thus we find Herbert Spencer tell- 
ing us :—“It is asserted by not a 
few, that among the educated classes 
the younger adults and those who are 
verging on maturity, are neither so 
well grown nor so strong as their 
seniors. On first hearing this asser- 
tion, we were inclined to class it as 
one of the many manifestations of 
the old tendency to exalt the past at 
the expense of the present. Calling 
to mind the facts that, as measured 
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by ancient armour, modern men are 
proved to be larger than ancient 
men ; and that the tables of mortality 
show no diminution, but rather an 
increase in the duration of life, we 
paid little attention to what seemed 
a groundless belief. Detailed ob- 
servation, however, has shaken our 
opinion. Omitting from the com- 
parison the labouring classes, we 
have noticed a majority of cases in 
which children do not reach the 
stature of their parents ; and, in mas- 
siveness, making due allowance for 
difference of age, there seems a like 
inferiority. Medical men say that 
now-a-days people cannot bear near- 
ly so much depletion as in times 
gone by. Premature baldness is far 
more common than it used to be; 
and an early decay of teeth occurs in 
the rising generation with startling 
frequency. In general vigour the 
contrast appears equally striking. 
Men of past generations, living riot- 
ously as they did, could bear more 
than the men of the present genera- 
tion, who live soberly. Yet we who 
think much about our bodily welfare, 
who eat with moderation, and do not 
drink to excess ; who attend to ven- 
tilation and use frequent ablutions ; 
who make annual excursions, and 
have the greater medical knowledge, 
—we are continually breaking down 
under our work. Paying consider- 
able attention to the laws of health, 
we seem to be weaker than our 
grandfathers, who in many respects 
defied the laws of health, And 
judging from the appearance and 
frequent ailments of the rising gene- 
rations, they are likely to be even 
less robust than ourselves.” 

If this is the case with the well-to- 
do classes, their poor brethren are 
not likely to be exempt;; and Dr. 
Rumsey has on various occasions 
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spoken of the progressive physical 
degeneracy of our town populations. 
For that there are unhappily many 
eauses. The shocking overcrowding, 
the miserable homes, drunkenness, 
waste, and ignorance, of some por- 
tions of the working classes, have 
combined to produce a result of 
physical and moral evil, which must 
sadden the heart of every thinking 
man who walks through the narrow 
alleys or dark wynds of any large 
town. 

In Dr. Morgan’s description of pa- 
tients among the lower classes of 
Manchester, he mentions the singular 
‘want of stamina which characterises 
them as a class. Thus:—“In- 
stances in which the muscular sys- 
tem is fully developed or well strung 
are remarkably rare. Few are men 
of that calibre from which we might 
expect either vigorous and healthy 
offspring, or arduous and sustained 
labour. Cases of deformity, accom- 
panied by actual distortion, are not 


uncommon, while minor physical de- 
fects, denoting constitutional ail- 


ments, are deplorably frequent.” 
Their weak, excitable, irregular, 
and rapid circulations, cold extremi- 
ties, blanched lips, and colourless 
cheeks, indicated to Dr. Morgan the 
impoverished state of their blood. 
Their liability to neuralgia and in- 
voluntary convulsive movements, 
showed an enfeebled nervous system, 
“In others, again,” he observes, 
“the teeth are no sooner developed 
than they begin to decay, enlarged 
glands protrude from the neck, the 
skin looks dry and parched, the hair 
scanty and withered.” 

These are serious testimonies, and 
demand earnest attention. It would 
be foolish to attribute this lowering 
of physical stamina to the sole in- 
fluence of tobacco. ‘The causes 
which have produced this result, are 
no doubt manifold and complex ; 


but, for the reasons we shall adduce, 


we think it would be equally foolish 
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to say that the Indian weed has had 
no share in it. 

The physiological action of tobacco 
is well-known, and Science has given 
her verdict against it. Its effects are 
easily tested, and even amongst ifs 
users there is a conviction that it is 
not compatible with the highest phy- 
sical health and capacity for exer- 
tion. It is a well-known fact, that 
in training for those muscular exer- 
tions which tax the powers to their 
utmost, regular smokers have to 
abandon the use of the weed. The 
athlete knows that the functional 
disturbances to which it gives rise 
detract from his strength and power 
of endurance. 

Medical literature is unhappily 
rich, not in mere expressions of 
opinion, but in records of cases 
where the connection between 
tobacco and disease is too ob- 
vious to be denied. There is 
no lack of great and honoured 
names amongst the medical men 
who have warned the public on 
this subject. The testimony of Cop- 
land, Virchow, Sichel, Brodie, Solly, 
cannot easily be explained away. 

Dr. Druhen, who has devoted a 
good deal of attention to this topic, 
after quoting a long array of eminent 
physicians who have denounced the 
use of tobacco as a cause of disease 
and suffering, proceeds to detail a 
number of cases in which the weed 
had demonstrably led to various ma- 
ladies, and then adds, “ This will 
be all the easier for me, since there 
are few physicians who have not had 
occasion in the course of their career 
to gather such instances. I have 
come across many of them myself, 
and the annals of science are rich in 
them.” 

Yet Fashion is so strong, that this 
custom is increasing, and any one 
whowalks through thestreetsofa city 
may see that it is no longer confined 
to men, but is daily becoming more 
common amongst boys, It is some- 


———— $$ 


1 Dr. Rumsey, in “ Food Journal,” Dec, 1, 1871. 
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times said that medical testimony is 
readily procurable for any purpose. 
Without staying to test the general 
truth of this sweeping assertion, we 
may point to one remarkable ex- 
ception. There is not a solitary 
physician who will contradict the 
statement that these young smokers 
are inflicting irreparable i injury upon 
their constitutions, are poisoning the 
very springs of life, and will transmit 
to their descendants weaker bodies 
and weaker brains. 

Every medical man will testify 
that this juvenile smoking is an un- 
mixed evil, detrimental alike to body 
and mind, and pointing inevitably to 
racial degeneracy. Even those who 
approve of meerschaum pipes as 
Sunday-school prizes, also tell us 
that “few things could be more 
pernicious for boys, growing youths, 
and persons of unformed constitu- 
tion, than the use of tobacco in any 
of its forms.” On this topic of 


juvenile smoking there is an absolute 
unanimity of opinion, and the strong- 


est protests have come from adult 
smokers—with what consistency we 
need not say. 

“As the human body,” says Dr. 
Richardson, “is maintained alive 
and in full vigour by its supply of 
oxygen ; as the process of oxydation 
is most active and most required in 
those periods of life when the struc- 
tures of the body are attaining their 
full development, and as tobacco 
smoke possesses the power of arrest- 
ing such oxydation, the habit of 
smoking is most deleterious to the 
young, causing in them impairment 
of growth, premature manhood, and 
physical degradation.” 

After Dr. Richardson, the most 
prominent defender of tobacco is 
Dr. Murray, of Newcastle. It will 
not be without interest to see what 
are his views of juvenile smoking, 
and we shall therefore quote them 
at full length :— 

“That tobacco is being smoked 
to a most alarming extent by boys, 
is only too patent to any one who 
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uses his eyes. The quantities of 
orris-root, mace, cinnamon bark, 
mint lozenges, and other aromatics, 
which chemists daily vend to lads 
for the purpose of disguising from 
their parents the fact of their smok- 
ing, tell a woeful tale. I speak of 
this that teachers of schools and 
fathers of families may be on the 
alert to preserve children under their 
charge from a practice which must 
end in their physical, mental, and 
even moral deterioration—physical, 
by the impairment of digestion, 
growth, and muscular power; men- 
tal, because to nicotise the immature 
brain by tobacco, is as ruinous to its 
force and activity, as to overwork 
the childish body is inimical to its 
development. Its immoral effects 
are not quite so evident. So far as 
I am aware, none of the many illus- 
trious smokers of whom I have read, 
commenced to fume until their 
frames were set, or late in life, while 
of those who smoked at school or 
college I can say, from my own 
knowledge, that among a great num- 
ber of students, of undoubted ability, 
not one so far has attained distinc- 
tion. Too early devotion to the 
weed seems to have weakened their 
mental powers, and blighted their 
one-time brilliant prospects. Some 
of the most promising of them are 
now settled down, apparently with 
no other aim than to fill their pipe 
and smoke, smoke and fill the pipe 
again, to the end of the chapter, in 
some easy going rural sphere of 
action, For myself, when I sit down 
to smoke, | feel that | would rather 
not be disturbed, nor am I inclined 
to do anything for some ten minutes 
after [have done. ‘I'his is doubtless 
from want of application ; but as yet 
I do not care to spend sufficient 
time to qualify me for the proficiency 
required to be able to smoke and 
work at the same time. 

“‘ My own personal experience and 
observation among medical students 
is supported by*the result of exa- 
minations for Law and, Divinity, 
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smokers having been found behind 
non-smokers in mental calibre. So 
long ago as 1606, a medical writer 
said :—“ Tobacco is not safe for the 
young, and should be called ‘ youth’s 
bane.’” Dr. Richardson tells us 
that smoking arrests oxydation, and 
consequently is very noxious to 
young persons, causing “ impair- 
ment of growth, premature man- 
hood, and physical degradation.” 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, from the result 
of experiments upon animals, affirms 
that oil of tobacco acts “ by destroy- 
ing the functions of the brain.” 
This, of course, refers to its admi- 
nistration as a poison, but, who can 
think with coolness upon our youth 
voluntarily sapping the vigour of 
their brains—the only organ in which 
we excel the brute creation—and 
thus wearing out their nervous 
systems, ere they have fairly entered 
upon the important duties of life! 
The late Canon Stowell said that 
“smoking blighted young men, but 
upon growing boys, who should be 
the objects of parental and national 
hope, the worst injuries are inflicted. 
Their growth is arrested, they be- 
come pale, gloomy, and indifferent, 
they lose the power of their will, 
and are easily decoyed into bad 
company, and its dangerous ten- 
dencies.” Mrs. H. Kirk, in 4 circular 
from Edinburgh, dated November, 
1870, addressed to superintendents 
and teachers of Sabbath schools in 
connection with the Evangelical 
Union, says, “ Boys are peculiarly 
exposed to this temptation, and may 
be seen with the pipe in their mouth 
before they are ten years of age. 
The formation of such a habit in 
early life cannot easily be got rid of. 
Like all other bad habits learned in 
youth, it proves more powerful in the 
man. For want of knowing the 
subtle nature of such a narcotic 
poison, and how it surely affects 
their health and strength, boys often 
in ignorance are drawn into this evil 
snare.” In North America, a coun- 
try whose inhabitants ought to be 
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well qualified to form an opinion on 
this subject, the Methodist Confer- 
ence, 1868, amongst other resolu- 
tions, passed the following :—“ That 
we request the Presidents and Pro- 
fessors of our colleges, and the in- 
structors of youth in the schools 
connected with our Church, and all 
Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, to guard the youth under 
their care from being entangled in 
this vice.” Many observers on the 
Continent have noticed the inferior 
attainments of students who smoke, 
M. Bertillon, in 1855, found, of 
the pupils then at the Polytechnic 
School, Paris, that 102 smoked, and 
58 did not smoke, He arranged 
the 160 in 8 divisions, according to 
the merit which they evinced at 
examinations, 20 in each rank, with 
the following result :— 


Au 
OS +9 


Non- 
_ Smokers. Smokers. 
Of the 20 who stood highest 


there were 6 ... 14 


69 ” next 10... 10 
2”? ” ” II eee 9 
” ” ” 14 eee 6 
” ” ” 15 7 
” ” ” 15 5 
” ” 29 16 4 
” ” ” 17 3 

102 58 


M. Bertillon also discovered that 
the mean rank of smokers, as com- 
pared with non-smokers, deteriorated 
from their entering to leaving the 
school. We need scarcely feel sur- 
prised at this, for when a tobacco- 
loving student becomes tired of read- 
ing (whether his brain be jaded or 
not is a different question), he has 
recourse to his pipe for rest and 
change. If he be a man of 30 or 
40 years, he probably could not do 
better (!) but when a stripling from 
the country finds his memory un- 
equal to retain more, he would be 
much better for a walk instead, or 
for using a pair of dumb-bells; or if 
he went to bed for the night, he 


‘would thereby invigorate his body, 


experience less nervous exhaustion, 
and be more capable in his future 
studies. An author in the Medica 
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Gazette of Lyons, in treating of 
smoking by the young, says: “ To- 
bacco smoking lowers the intellec- 
tual faculties in a direct manner, by 
its action on the brain, and in an 
indirect way, by predisposing to idle- 
ness, and in transforming the natural 
desire to activity into a desire to 
remain in a state of inertia. In a 
moral point of view, it lessens the 
worth of the individual, and relaxes 
the family ties. The habit becomes 
associated with evil tendencies, and 
strengthens them.” 

The British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review for January, 
1861, in a very fair article, review- 
ing 13 publications upon tobacco, 
says: “We see, with satisfaction, 
that the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion (Paris), has further issued a 
circular, addressed to the directors 
of colleges and schools throughout 
the empire, forbidding the use of 
tobacco and cigars to students, on 
the asserted ground ‘that the phy- 
sical as well as the intellectual de- 
velopment of many youths has been 
checked by the immoderate use of 
tobacco.’” In summing up, the re- 
viewer says: ‘“ We are glad to think, 
however, that great as is the disagree- 
ment of contending writers, at least 
on two points they are of one mind, 
viz., that in excess tobacco is hurt- 
ful, and that the young ought to be 
prohibited its use, as a bad habit, 
whether it stunts growth or not.” 

These are serious facts for smok- 
ing parents to consider: Let them 
face the question without blinking. 
Tobacco smoking is either good or 
bad. If it is good, if it strengthens 
the body, exhilarates the mind, 
purifies the moral sense, transfigures 
the soul, then we cannot have too 
much of it. If this is the case, let 
us rejoice when we see a boy strug- 
gling with his first pipe ; let us urge 
upon our sweethearts and wives the 
duty of cultivating a taste for to- 
bacco which at present is con- 
spicuous by its absence. But if, on 
the contrary, it can be shown that 
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tobacco has a deleterious influence 
upon the body, if it can be shown 
to be the foe of youthful develop- 
ment, both mental and physical, 
then it is the duty of every smoker, 
whether excessive or moderate, to 
abandon the habit, whatever loss of 
personal gratification it may cause. 
Science warrants us in saying that 
tobacco is a poison which injures 
the blood, and hinders development. 
It has no function to perform in the 
human body ; it does not supply, but 
diminishes strength, both of body 
and mind ; it invariably causes func- 
tional disturbance, so that no ha- 
bitual smoker can be truly said to 
have a day’s perfect health ; it some- 
times leads to grave and painful 
organic disease ; the apparent immu- 
nity of the smoker is caused by the 
violent efforts cf nature to expel the 
poison, and in making these, her 
ordinary duties are neglected ; there 
is no standard of moderation possible, 
since the capacity of the system to 
throw off the poison is varied daily 
by a thousand circumstances. 

Smokers will doubtless say that 
the painful instances so common 
in medical literature were caused 
by ‘excessive’ smoking, and it is 
equally certain that many will not 
like to acknowledge, even to them- 
selves, that they smoke in excess. 
The most determined and constant 
puffer would hesitate before making 
such a confession. A quantitative 
definition of moderation is, there- 
fore, absolutely needed before we 
can test such an argument. The 
Lancet once attempted something of 
this nature, and said: 

“1. To smoke carly in the day is 
excess. 

“2. As people are generally con- 
stituted, to smoke more than one or 
two pipes of tobacco, or one or two 
cigars daily, is excess. 

“Youthful indulgence in smoking 
is excess. 

“4. There are physiologi¢al indi- 
cations, which, occurring in any 
individual case, are criteria of excess. 
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“We most earnestly desire to see 
the habit of smoking diminish, and 
we entreat the youth of this country 
to abandon it altogether. Let them 
give up a dubious pleasure for a cer- 
tain good. Ten years hence we 
shall receive their thanks.” 

If we take these definitions of the 
Lancet, which are remarkably mode- 
rate considering the mass of evi- 
dence which was brought before it, 
and the eminence and evident good 
faith of the witnesses, we may well 
ask—are there any smokers who use 
tobacco moderately? If everyone 
who experienced those warnings of 
nature, now so often disregarded, 
threw his pipe away—if no youth 
ever dreamt of smoking—then, in- 
deed, there would be little reason 
for remonstrance. 

Let us now see what are the usual 
effects. ‘The poisonous principle of 
tobacco, absorbed internally in smok- 
ing, acts upon the red copuscles of 
the blood. The number and acti- 
vity of these is a good test of health, 
Tobacco kills them. The serum, 
robbed of its life-sustaining consti- 
tuents, bears with it to every tissue a 
flood of poison, weakening body and 
brain. 

“On the blood,” says Dr. Rich- 
ardson, “the prolonged inhalation 
of tobacco produces changes which 
are very marked in character. The 
fluid is thinner than is natural, and 
in extreme cases pale. But the 
most important change is exerted 
on those little bodies which float in 
myriads in the blood, and are known 
as the red globules. These globules 
have naturally a double concave 
surface, and at their edges a per- 
fectly smooth outline. ‘They are 
very soluble in alkalies, and are sub- 
ject to change of shape and cha- 
racter, when the quality of the fluid 
in which they float is modified in 
respect to density. The absorption 
therefore, of the fumes of tobacco 
necessarily leads to rapid changes in 
them ; they lose their round shape, 
they become oval and irregular at 
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their edges ; and instead of having a 
mutual attraction for each other, and 
running together, a good sign of 
their physical health, they lie loosely 
scattered before the eye, and indi- 
cate to the learned observer, as 
clearly as though they spoke to him, 
that the man from whom they were 
taken zs physically depressed and de- 
plorably deficient, both in muscular 
and mental power.” 

This is not the assertion of a par- 
tisan ; it is a simple statement of a 
well-known scientific fact. In such 
a case as this, there can be no essen- 
tial difference between an excessive 
and a moderate smoker. ‘The one 
may injure himself more than the 
other; but that anyone can daily 
mix a deleterious drug with the pro- 
toplasm out of which nature builds 
flesh and bone and brain is a delu- 
sion which will only cling to the 
slave of appetite. The use of to- 
bacco inevitably causes functional 
derangement. Nature is wiser than 
man, and when the deleterious drug 
is coursing through his system she 
strives with all her might to expel 
the unwelcome visitant. When she 
succeeds, the evil it has done is not 
immediately apparent. .Is it the 
less real? In the physical world it 
has been truly said there is no for- 
giveness of sins. If, then, we daily 
use a poisonous substance whose 
well-ascertained effects are to impo- 
verish blood, paralyse nerve, and 
degrade tissue, we cannot hope to 
escape the penalty of such a viola- 
tion of nature’s law. “ Little strokes 
fell great oaks.” This continual 
drenching of the system with poison 
cannot fail to have an evil influence 
on the general health. We may see 
this from the parallel case of alcohol. 
It is a common notion that alcoholic 
liquors, taken in moderation, are 
valuable articles of food, highly con- 
and longevity, 
although in large doses productive 
of harm to both body and mind. 
Science teaches us that alcohol has 
no nutritive value whatever, but is 
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simply poison ; and we find on a 
comparison of moderate drinkers with 
teetotalers as to average length of 
life that the teetotalers are by nearly 
20 per cent. the best. If this is the 
result of the “‘ moderate ” use of what 
half the world believes to be abso- 
lutely essential for life, what may we 
predicate of the use of tobacco, 
which no one would dream of consi- 
dering food, or as being in any way 
necessary to lifeand health? Again 
we ask, What is moderation? There 
is as much difficulty in defining 
moderation in tobacco as in opium 
or prussic acid. We know that the 
smoker only escapes the worst conse- 
quences as long as the body can suc- 
ceed in expelling the poison. Many 
causes, even the most trivial, will 
affect the energy of this process, and 
so the quantity which one day would 
be excreted without difficulty, on 
another may give rise to serious evil. 

Perhaps the smoker will tell us he 
takes tobacco as a medicine. One 
meets with such delusions at times. 
No medical man would think of ex- 
hibiting the same remedy unchanged 
through a series of years. Medicine 
is introduced into the system to 
cause a reaction against some ob- 
served abnormal phenomena. Medi- 
cine is for the sick, the whole need 
it not, and no medicine could retain 
its virtue if taken like daily food, 
for the system would get used to it, 
and it would not act at all or only in 
continually increasing doses. Lauda- 
num is an example of a medicine ; it 
has no more claim to be thought a 
a food than tobacco, and, administer- 
ed by.a judicious doctor, a few drops 
might perhaps cure some trivial com- 
plaint. But the few drops which 
suffice for an ordinary patient, would 
have had no remedial effect on a 
man like De Quincey, whose system 
had become so used to it that at 
one time his daily consumption of 
it was 8000 drops. 

A man begins to smoke to cure 
the toothache, and contnues to 
smoke until he has not a_ tooth 
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left. ‘‘ What should we think,” asks 
Strebel, “ of a man who in some ill- 
ness having been helped by rhubarb 
or assafcetida should ever after daily 
or hourly gulpdowna dose ofthe heal- 
ing stuff?” And what of people who 
took such nasty doses out of pure 
friendship and social feeling ? Those 
who fancy they smoke on philoso- 
phic principles, and as an aid to 
health, should ask themselves for 
which of the many “ ills that flesh is 
heir to” they use it? To keep death 
off by blowing a cloud of tobacco 
smoke in his grisly face, to ward him 
off with pipe, to war upon him with 
cigar, who can hope for success in 
such a ludicrous endeavour ? 

Some smokers have also a theory 
that the “good God would not al- 
low the use of the tobacco plant to 
spread so universally if it were a 
poison, and not a harmless sedative.” 
The man—and he exists—who 
can seriously put forth such a 
notion as a “religious” reason 
for smoking has assuredly gone 
through God’s world with his mental 
and physical eyes hermetically sealed. 
God has allowed sin to spread univer- 
sally. Shallwesay it is not a (moral) 
poison, but a harmless sedative ; and 
will our “religious” advocate become 
a sincere believer in its virtues ? 

The poppy and the foxglove are 
parts of God’s creation, but no man 
is therefore forced to take opium or 
digitalis. So 
Quand d’ un heureux hymen Dieu féconde 

la couche, 


Il ne nous fait 
bouche. 


“It is the poor man’s luxury, and it 
would be cruel to ask him to give it 
up,” say the apologists. Let us look 
at this a little closer. Is the highest 
motive of man’s life duty or pleasure? 
The working man’s first care is his 
wife and family, nor has he any right 
to waste in selfish indulgence the 
money which should be devoted to 
the food and education vu. his chil- 
dren. It is no uncommon thing for 
the head of the family amongst the 
working classes to expend upon his 
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own personal gratification ten per 
cent, or even more, of his entire 
earnings. The sum spent by the 
working classes alone upon tobacco 
would, if differently applied, have 
supplied long ago those educational 
deficiencies which have been, and 
still are, so great a blot upon our 
national honour. The poor man’s 
luxury in this case, then, is purchased 
by the neglect of duties voluntarily 
undertaken, and the most solemn 
which a man can wellincur. Which 
of the two would be the noblest 
employment of the millions which 
the poor man manages to expend ? 

On the one side there are the 
children asking for that culture 
which will fit them for the perform- 
ance of the duties of life, which will 
make them into good citizens, and 
aid them in the search after truth and 
all true and pure enjoyment ; on the 
other, the sensual pleasure of the pipe. 
Is not the ignorance of the masses 
which makes the British name a by- 
word, the greatest possible reproach 
to those who dissipate in smoke the 
money which would remove it? The 
one investment would secure a solid 
and glorious result—the other builds 
only castles in the air, vistas in 
dreamland, 

Which, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Weare of opinion that the “ poor 
man,” about whom we hear so much, 
might find nobler luxuries and truer 
pleasures than that afforded by a 
habit which is the detestation of 
all tidy housewives. Consider the 
amount of dirt and discomfort which 
must be caused in a cottage home 
where the head of the family is a 
devotee of the weed. The atmo- 
sphere of the town-dwellings, es- 
pecially those of the working-classes, 
is already too often vitiated, and 
to the causes at work the smoker 
adds the poisonous tobacco-smoke to 


further corrupt the already impure. 


air, 
There can be no doubt that the 
lovers of the weed inflict a very large 
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amount of suffering and annoyance 
on those who have not accustomed 
themselves to its poisonous fumes, 
In the streets we can scarcely escape, 
and on railways the selfish disregard 
of smokers for the comfort of others 
has grown to a really intolerable 
pitch. True, no gentleman would 
be guilty of such an outrage ; and 
that any person claiming to be better 
than a snob should insist upon vio- 
lating his contract, breaking the by- 
laws, and annoying his fellow-travel- 
lers, is indeed remarkable. Yet 
what an amount of suffering a lady 
must undergo before she will take a 
step which may be construed into 
an ungracious interference with the 
smoker’s enjoyment. How often 
will a lady or gentlemen suffer in 
silence rather than object. Nor is 
it certain that an objection, if made, 
will be availing. If the smoker 
manages to put his pipe out, it is 
often with a rude, insulting speech. 
We think the personal experience of 
most people, smokers or not, will 
supply many instances of such ex- 
hibitions of selfish boorishness. Per- 
haps the lover of the weed may say 
that as the fumes of tobacco do not 
annoy him, they cannot be a nuisance 
to any one else; but he can only 
be acquitted of deliberate cruelty by 
a confession of thoughtlessness. Who 
that has smoked does not recollect 
the horrible sufferings of his first 
pipe? Does any smoker ever forget 
them? The subtle poison’s first 
entrance into the human system, 
causes pain in every tissue. Blood 
and lungs and brain are all alike 
racked and tortured by it. And 
this in degree is the gift of 
the smoker to every man, woman, 
and child, who comes within wind of 
his poisoned breath. By long striv- 
ing there is set up in the body of the 
tobacco lover, that which doctors 
calla state of ‘tolerance.’ This is 
not confined to tobacco; the body 
will ‘tolerate’ any poison in the 
same manner. Unfortunately, the 
slave of the weed does not consume 
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his own smoke ; but heedless of the 
fact that it contains a large per- 
centage of the active principle of 
tobacco—the volatile alkaloid nico- 
tine, one of the deadliest poisons 
known to man—he puffs it into the 
face of every unhappy mortal who 
crosses his path. Every abstainer 
from tobacco who comes in contact 
with a smoker, still redolent with its 
perfumes (?) suggestive of anything 
but Araby the blest, imbibes some 
of the poison, and experiences that 
discomfort arising from incipient 
poisoning. That the smoker is 
usually actuated by thoughtlessness 
is quite true. Few persons, we should 
hope, are so cynically selfish as to 
purposely inflict suffering and an- 
noyance upon others, for the sake of 
a trivial enjoyment for themselves. 
Probably few of those who puff 
clouds of smoke into the faces of 
lady-travellers think that they are 
doing anything to annoy even the 
most fastidious. The habit being 
essentially one of self-indulgence, 
has blinded them to that social law 
which forbids us to obtain our own 
gratification through the injury of 
others. Most of what has been said 
as to smoking on railways, applies 
also to smokingin rooms not specially 
devoted to that purpose. Thus, the 
working-man, whose rooms, perhaps, 
have scarcely cubic capacity for the 
quantity of fresh air requisite for 
health, will insist upon filling it in- 
stead with the fumes of tobacco, ut- 
terly regardless of the inconveniences 
and annoyance thus caused to his 
wife and children. 

We mention this in connection 
with the working classes, not be- 
cause it is confined to them, or even 
most reprehensible in them, but be- 
cause itis there that the injury is 
greatest, and most easily seen. 
Many a boy has acquired the taste 
for tobacco through breathing the 
atmosphere polluted by the fumes 
from his father’s pipe. 

And this brings us again to the 
one point on which all are agreed. 
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There is no controversy as to the 
evil results of juvenile smoking. 
Since friends and foes of tobacco 
are unanimous in their belief that 
smoking injures the young constitu- 
tion, preventing the proper oxydafion 
of the blood, and changing our bold, 
handsome, fearless, English lads into 
sallow, dyspeptic, timid, nervous 
creatures, with all the weakness of 
girlhood and none of its graces, with 
ail the vices of youth, and none of 
its redeeming qualities,—since this is 
confessedly the case, let us ask 
“ Are their pipes to be put out?” 
And if even lovers of the weed ac- 
knowledge the evil effects of early 
smoking, shall we be far wrong in 
saying that that which is poisoning 
the children cannot be very whole- 
some for the parents? With what 
force, with what honesty, can a 
father warn his son just budding 
into manhood against the danger of 
tobacco, whilst he holds the pipe in 
his own hand? What efficacy will 
the appeal have, if that breath which 
delivers it, reeks with the pollution 
of the weed? Vainly will the young 
be warned whilst their elders, fathers 
and brothers, with shaking hands 
and palpitating hearts, daily stupefy 
with nicotine the brains which Hea- 
ven gave them for nobler purposes. 

Are we to suppose that these 
youths, knowing the consequences 
of their vicious indulgence, have re- 
solved to incur them for the sake of 
the paltry gratification it affords ? Is 
it not the fact, that in the majority 
of cases they are absolutely ignorant 
upon the subject, and are influenced 
simply by the desire to appear manly 
—are seduced, in fact, by the evil 
example of their seniors ? 

Physically, as well as spiritually, 
the people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge. Let every employer of 
labour, every parent and teacher, 
ponder the danger which threatens 
the youth committed to their care, 
Increased knowledge is the only 
remedy for this growing evil. Our 
boys are not wilfuily bent on self- 
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destruction, they have no love for 
feeble health, for trembling nerves 
and failing strength. They are led 
into the use of tobacco blindfold. 
They see their seniors indulge in it, 
they suppose it to be the seal and 
symbol of manhood, they burn to 
pass the mystic boundary which 
hedges in their youth and inexpe- 
rience, and so, all ignorant of its 
poisonous and deleterious results, 
they commence a habit which 
quickly enslaves them. And as the 
years roll on, the man finds himself 
bound by the chains which the boy 
so thoughtlessly linked around him- 
self 

In the Peel Park, at Salford, there 
stands a statue of one who, in the 
course of a long public life, “fought 
the good fight and kept the faith,” 
and underneath on the pedestal are 
these words—“ My riches consist 
not in the extent of my possessions, 
but in the fewness of my wants.” 
This golden sentence was the life- 


thought of the man who uttered it, 
and it remains a sermon in stone, 
preaching to another generation a 


much-needed truth. Joseph Broth- 
erton, whose words these are, labour- 
ed long and earnestly for the good 
of his fellow-creatures, and aided in 
most of the good movements which 
arose for bettering the condition of 
mankind during his life-time, and so 
left behind him a large amount of 
tangible good as the result of his 
labours. But if this winged saying 
of his could only be sunk deep down 
into the hearts of his fellow-country- 
men, if they would only translate it 
as he did into daily action, he would 
then become one of the greatest 
benefactors the world has ever had. 
The slavery of foolish and hurtful 
habits, by which so many are bound, 
is a grievous evil. This generation 
is the bond-slave of superfluity. It 
runs some risk of forgetting the 
essential aims and objects of life in 
the ceaseless pursuit of its mere 
accessories. “ The life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment.” 
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Duty is higher than pleasure, and it 
may be well to recollect that the 
morality which actuates the greed of 
mammon, the motive in the race 
for wealth, is not far removed from 
that which of old prompted the say- 
ing “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” ‘The gospel of self- 
indulgence is industriously preached, 
and alas, only too eagerly listened 
to. Are our youths to adopt the 
blackguard ideal of Geethe’s student 
who expresses his view of the happy 
life this— 
Ein starkes Bier, cin beizender taback 
Und eine Magd im Pusz, nun das ist mein 
geschmack ? 
How shall we hope to preserve them 
from this grovelling in the mire un- 
less we establish a healthy feeling in 
favour of physical purity? It is vain 
to hope that youth with its imita- 
tiveness, impulsiveness, and strong 
passions will escape the snares of 
sensuality unless the fact be im- 
pressed upon it that the flesh is no 
less holy than the soul, and that he 
who would keep himself unspotted 
from the world, must reverence his 
own body as the temple in which it 
is enshrined. 

What we want above everything 
in our young men is simplicity of 
life. If, realising that “to be is 
better than to have,” they would 
only think how few are the ab- 
solute necessities of existence, 
and how hard to bear is_ the 
yoke of habit, they would pause 
before forging another link in their 
chain of slavery. “A habit more, 
a freedom less,” is a sagacious say- 
ing, and atrue one. Each harmful 
habit acquired is another impedi- 
ment in the journey of life. Each 
selfish indulgence is a deadly wound 
to spiritual existence. 

In this case of tobacco, the acti- 
vity, the earnestness, the enthusiasm 
of youth are replaced by a dreamy 
listlessness, detrimental to that exer- 
tion and work required from every 
one who in this world would be 
better than a faineant. Youth is the 
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season for work ; it is the golden age 
of humanity. With a lofty ideal 
and a steady purpose, youth may 
conquer the world. 

What a glowing picture of youth 
Lamennais has left us in that won- 
derful prose poem, where he de- 
scribes the young soldier who goes 
forth to fight for God and for the 
altars of his fatherland, for justice, 
for the holy cause of the people, for 
the sacred rights of mankind, against 
the masters for the slaves, against 
tyrants for liberty, who goes forth to 
lift up drooping heads, to dry the 
tears of the children asking in vain 
for bread ; who goes forth full of the 
enthusiasm of humanity ! 

Preparing for the god-like plan 

Confederated man and man, 

A brotherhood of love ; 

Peace, justice, and the people’s cause 

Based upon God’s eternal laws ; 

Born in a new and finer birth, 

One God in heaven, one home on earth— 

A happy home on earth to prove 
The goodness of our God above. 

That is the picture of youth at its 
best, drawn by one whose tempera- 
ment enabled him to sympathise 
with its aspirations. The world 
cannot afford to lose the motive 
power residing in the enthusiasm of 
young blood. Let the old shrink 
back in terror from the dragons 
which infest this nether world. 
Youth, like the young Apollo, will 
slay the dreaded python. But not 
in the pursuit of pleasure are great 


deeds done. Not by self-indulgence 
is the world made better. Only by 
resistance to the ceaseless importu- 
nities of the world can the soul 
attain its fullest strength and deve- 
lopment. The young soldier who 
goes forth to fight against “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil” 
must have his armour bright and 
clear, and his sword undimmed by 
dirt or rust. He will not lack foe- 
men worthy of his steel. ‘The in- 
fluence of tobacco is opposed to this 
moral warfare. It cres Peace, 
Peace, where there is no peace. It 
preaches contentment where the 
divinest duty is discontent, and 
laissez faire where everything re- 
quires undoing. We may here re- 
call Carlyle’s words on the influences 
of tobacco—Influences generally 
bad, pacificatory but bad, engaging 
you in idle, cloudy dreams; still 
worse, promoting composure among 
the palpably chaotic and discom- 
posed, soothing all things into lazy. 
peace ; that all things may be left to 
themselves very much, and to the 
laws of gravity and decomposition.” 

If this dictum be correct—and 
what smoker will not at once ac- 
knowledge its truth?—we have a 
gigantic influence lulling to Lethal 
sleep that energy and indignation 
with which the young should carry 
on that warfare with evil which is the 
highest object of life. 
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Tue following strange affair occurred 
many years ago; so long, in fact, 
that the tomb has closed over every 
individual actor in it, and nothing 
now remains but an indistinct re- 
membrance of the incident. The 
locality wherein the Weston tragedy 
was enacted, an obscure village on 
the English coast, need not be here 
specified by name. Probably few, 
if any, of my readers have ever visited 
it, for the simple reason that it pos- 
sessed neither picturesque beauties, 
mineral waters, nor good bathing. 
The society one meets there, besides, 
cannot be termed aristocratic: it 
consists solely of a body of hardy 
fishermen, their wives and families, 
among whom, of course, the polish 
and refinement of the Jeau monde are 
utterly unknown. 

At the time of which we write, the 
village consisted of about thirty cot- 
tages, or rather hovels, all situated 
in a straggling sort of way, on the 
only street of which it could boast. 
As each of these was, in the prin- 
cipal arrangements, a perfect coun- 
terpart of the others, I will describe 
one in general terms, to give an idea 
of the whole. Fancy a low single- 
storied building, the walls of coarse 
unhewn stones and small boulders, 
rougly plastered, a roof rotten from 
decay, and, to all appearance, threat- 
ening, momentarily, to fall in, and 
a short, sooty chimney protruding 
above one gable. For light and 
ventilation two little windows suffice, 
both facing on the road, and both 
supplied with half-a-dozen panes of 
the true bull’s-eye pattern ; between 
them is the door, so styled by cour- 
tesy, several pieces of thick planking 
put together in a slovenly fashion; 
and having hinges which creak and 
moan dismally when used, and a 
wooden latch of the most primitive 
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construction. The interior of this 
erection presents the same leading 
features of poverty and neglect. It 
is divided into two apartments by a 
rickety partition, abundantly sup- 
plied with cracks and fissures so 
close that it might appropriately be 
termed transparent. The outer room, 
besides being used for culinary pur- 
poses, is the common resort of the 
family, who take their meals there, 
mend their fishing-nets, and perform 
all their household duties. The 
inner and more secluded apartment 
is used, invariably, as a bedroom, 
The furniture of the establishment, 
as may be surmised, is of the most 
humble description, and betrays but 
little taste in its arrangement. No 
effort at adornment is anywhere 
visible ; everything exhibits a perfect 
indifference to the comforts and 
amenities of social life. From this 
brief description it will be seen that 
a village composed almost wholly of 
such miserable hovels could never 
present a very attractive appearance, 
be it either in the glowing sum- 
mer sunshine, or the silver moon- 
light, at morn, at noon, or at eve. 
There were two exceptions, how- 
ever, to this class of building in the 
hamlet, which we must notice. The 
first of these, the village inn, de- 
nominated, in compliment to its 
usual guests, “The Jolly Fisherman,” 
was built at the head of the steep 
declivity which sloped down to the 
open ocean. The other, a neat brick 
cottage, stood about five hundred 
yards to the rear of the ale-house, 
on a slight eminence, from which a 
view could be had of the entire 
settlement. As it is with the latter 
that we have more particularly to do, 
our attention will be now turned ex- 
clusively to it. 
About three years prior to the 
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date of this narrative a stranger 
made his appearance in the village. 
He was a tall old man, with dark, 
wrinkled features, and a form stooped 
by age, but active and vigorous 
nevertheless. His long hair and 
beard were. of an iron-grey hue, his 
eyes black as midnight. He came 
from a neighbouring town in a hired 
vehicle, which he discharged on his 
arrival at the threshold “of “The 
Jolly Fisherman.” The good people 
of the village were naturally anxious 
to discover his business in their se- 
cluded locality ; but their utmost in- 
genuity failed to serve them in this 
particular. His intentions, however, 
hidden for a time beneath a veil of 
mystery, gradually eked out. After 
a little delay he purchased a bleak 
spot of ground from the squire of a 
neighbouring manor, and forthwith 
procured plans for a cottage, and 
workmen and materials to build it. 
When the task was drawing towards 
completion, he suddenly left the 
village and did not re-appear for 
several weeks. At last he did return 
with a companion ; on the same day 
a quantity of handsome furniture 
arrived at the cottage, and the new- 
comers were soon properly esta- 
blished in the home prepared for 
them. Their household was com- 
pleted by the engagement of a 
fisherman’s daughter to perform the 
female duties of the establishment. 
She was a stout, dark-haired girl, 
about twenty-two years of age. Her 
name was Lucy Marling. 

The companion whom the stranger 
brought with him on his return to 
the village, was a youth hardly yet 
past histeens. ‘lhere was a remark- 
able resemblance between them, not 
only physically, but in mien and de- 
portment. Tall and square-shoulder- 
ed, like his elder, the last arrival also 
exhibited an olive skin, and eyes 
black as jet. To complete the 
parallel, he was reserved—in fact, 
morose, in manner, had a harsh 
grating voice, and, when necessitated 
to speak, which he did but rarely, 





used the briefest language possible 
to convey his meaning. An opinion 
prevailed among the villagers that 
they were father and son ; but Lucy 
Marling, who, after a week’s stay at 
the brick cottage, was considered 
an authority on the subject, thought 
differently. She had, on several oc- 
casions, heard the young man ad- 
dress his senior as Mr. Weston, and 
the latter had reciprocated by calling 
him Arthur. The first appellation, 
she argued, was too formal for use 
between individuals bound by such a 
close tie of relationship as that of 
parent and child. The occasion on 
which she enunciated this opinion 
was on her return to her father’s 
humble cottage on Saturday night. 
Mr. Weston had summoned her from 
the kitchen that morning to say that 
she would not be required on Sunday, 
She might, therefore, he observed, 
prepare the victuals for that day, and 
leave them in readiness before she 
departed for home at dusk. Lucy 
was glad of this; the prospect of a 
temporary relief from her duties was 
most acceptable. Already she was 
tired of the dull monotony which 
seemed to reign supreme in Mr. 
Weston’s residence, and the ap- 
proaching possibility of a little gos- 
sip with the neighbours, and even a 
short stay beneath the old roof was a 
relief to her. 

Luke Marling, her father, was a 
weather-bronzed fisherman on the 
wrong-side of sixty, and a great fa- 
vourite with the other inhabitants of 
the village. His humble cottage 
oftentimes, especially in the long 
winter evenings, could boast a 
greater number of visitors than the 
ale-house over the way. On this 
particular occasion the assemblage 
was more numerous than ordinary, 
for the intelligence that Lucy was 
there had aiready circulated, and the 
gossips expected to hear something 
about the strangers. But Lucy was 
a prudent girl, and she forbore to 
say much on the subject. All the 
information that they could derive 
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was that they were evidently gentle- 
men by education, if not by birth 
and position, that they had no lack 
of furniture and plate, and hence 
must be wealthy, and that they 
treated her very well indeed. The 
gossips around the fisherman’s fire 
were disappointed at the paucity of 
her intelligence, and dispersed that 
night, their curiosity whetted by the 
little that was told them. 

Lucy returned to the brick cottage 
on Monday morning. Mr. Weston 
met her at the gate, and passed down 
the road, towards the beach, on his 
usual walk, with a silent nod of re- 
cognition, The young man Arthur 
followed him shortly after. They 
returned at noon-day,—dined to- 
gether frugally, spent the evening in 
the parlour, reading, supped at seven 
and retired early to bed. This was 
the invariable routine pursued by the 
strangers. Neither ever seemed to 
experience the annoying feeling 
termed evnui by our Gallic cousins. 
People of a more excitable disposi- 


tion would find this perpetual same- 
ness a bore, would be tired to death 
by the utter absence of novelty or 
pleasure which prevailed in the lives 


of those twomen. But Mr. Weston 
and Arthur evidently thought other- 
wise, or, if they did not, they kept it 
wisely to themselves. To all appear- 
ance, however, they seemed content. 
It was rarely that Lucy Marling 
heard them converse together ; they 
would sit in the same room for hours 
in utter silence, or ramble half-a-day 
on the shingles without a word. The 
naturally loquacious girl, too, by 
force of habit, gradually fell into their 
reserved, quiet ways, and seldom 
cared to run down to the village, as 
formerly, to gossip with her old 
neighbours and get the news. Mr. 
Weston, however, besides paying her 
good wages, continued to give her 
leave of absence to spend at home 
with her family from each Saturday 
evening at dusk until the Monday 
morning following. 

The most extraordinary occur- 
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rence, as we all know, is but a nine- 
days’ wonder. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the two solitary 
denizens of the brick cottage soon 
ceased to engross the attention, or 
pique the curiosity of the other in- 
habitants of the village. The sturdy 
fishermen plying their vocation on 
the beach, would, now and then 
exchange a word on the matter, as 
the tall gaunt forms of the eccentric 
pair would come into view, climbing 
the precipitous rocks which formed 
the background to their dwelling, or 
stalking across the shingle—the wo- 
men might look inquisitively after 
them, for a moment, as they saun- 
tered arm-in-arm down the village 
street,—but that was all. 

I must now record a lapse of three 
years, during which time no incident 
of any note occurred to Mr. Weston 
and Arthur. The same undeviating 
monotony characterised their leisure- 
ly mode of life. Lucy Marling still 
remained at the brick cottage. 
About this period she formed an 
intimacy with a dapper young fellow, 
a resident of a neighbouring village, 
named Peter Long. He wasashoe- 
maker, and, as the owner of a little 
cottage and garden, considered a 
good match for the fisherman’s 
daughter. Lucy, now, had a reason 
for visiting home more frequently 
than usual for some time past. Peter 
generally made his appearance two 
or three evenings in the week at her 
father’s place, and, on such occa- 
tions, his sweetheart always managed 
to procure permission and slip down, 
that she might meet him there. 
They would then sally forth and 
walk on the sands until the approach 
of dusk would warn them that it was 
time to separate. 

One fine evening in the month 
of August, the lover’s thus whiled 
away two or three hours. Standing 
side by side on the margin of the 
ocean they watched the bright sun 
sink slowly beneath the western 
horizon. Its last reflections, floating 
like flakes of fire on the heaving 
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waters, soon vanished, and _ they 
turned back towards the little village, 
lingering occasionally on the way, 
as lovers, loath to leave each other, 
are often found to do. Simon 
Mackrel,a blear-eyed old fellow, who 
was both the baker and _ postmaster 
of the hamlet, was standing at his 
own door as they approached, pre- 
paring an enormous quid of tobacco 
for mastication. They were passing 
on, but he stepped out on the road 
and intercepted them. 

“Good evening, Simon!” 
Lucy, witha nod. 

** Same to you, girl!” responded he 
gruffly. “ I was awaiting to see you 
this hour or more, an’ you’re come at 
last. But, sure, I allers know that 
girls will be girls, and boys will be 
boys—allers.” 

This profound axiom elicited a 
grin from Peter, and a coy blush 
from the fisherman’s daughter; it 
was evidently taken as an allusion to 
their courtship. 

“And what might you want with 
me, Simon,” said Lucy with a toss of 
her head. 

“T might want a kiss, but I 
don’t,” said he, closing his big jack- 
knife with a portentous snap as he 
spoke. 

“Its well you’re of that mind,” 
answered Lucy, tartly ; “you might 
possibly be disappointed. But, if 
you have anything to say you had 
better out with it, as I don’t intend 
to remain all night, I promise you.” 

** Nobody wants you,” said blear- 
eyed Simon. “ Well, I have only this 
to say: there’s a letter there,” point- 
ing over his shoulder to the bakery, 
‘for your master—you can tell him 
so. If he wants it let him call or 
send,” and Simon fell back to the 
threshold of his little shop, and 
allowed them to proceed on their 
way. 

Lucy Marling parted from her 
lover at the head of the street, and 
hurried home to impart her novel 
intelligence. ‘This was the first time, 
to her knowledge, that either letter 
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or message arrived for Mr. Weston 
since his residence at the brick 
cottage. No wonder, therefore, that 
this incident should awaken her sur- 
prise. Her master was reading, as 
usual, in the parlour when she 
knocked and pushed the door open 
gently. Arthur, at the opposite side 
of the table, was puffing lazily at a 
cheroot. Mr. Weston noticed her 
flurried manner immediately when 
he looked up from his book. 

“Well?” said he, curtly. 

“I beg pardon, sir, for 

“Never mind begging my pardon. 
What is the matter? Is anything 
wrong? You look frightened !” 

“No sir; but there’s a letter for 
you at the village post-office. Simon 
Mackrel asked me to tell you.” 

“A letter!” said her master, 
drawing his eye-brows together into 
an ominous frown. “A letter! Who 
can it be from? I have no corre- 
spondent.” 

He reflected a little, glanced to 
Arthur, who never stirred from his 
indolent position, and then turned to 
her again. 

“ It is not very late, Lucy. Would 
you fear to run down for it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ There is money, then, to release 
it, if there is any charge. And— 
wait, girl—I must give you something 
for the trouble I cause you.” 

He drew out a handful of silver 
and threw it on the table. 

Lucy was not long in preparing 
for her trip to the post-office. When 
she got there, Simon Mackrel was 
behind the little counter making 
some memorandum in a greasy ac- 
count-book, with the stump of a 
black-lead pencil. 

“ Back again, are you?” said he, 
in his usual gruff way as she entered. 
“‘ What ’ave you got to tell me now ?” 

“Mr. Weston sent me down for 
that letter.” 

Oh, indeed! Then iet him fork 
over sixpence and it’s his—not 
before.” 

Lucy pulled out her small purse, 
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and laid the coinin his hands. Simon, 
who was a model postmaster in his 
way, rummaged half-a-dozen drawers 
before he could find the object re- 
quired, and, at length, pulled out a 
small packet of letters secured by a 
leather strap. On the top of the 
bundle was one addressed in a bold, 


manly hand, to “Hugh Weston, 
Esq.” <A handsome cream-coloured 


envelope and a pretty seal and motto, 
evinced the possession of some taste 
on the part of the writer. Simon 
selected it from the rest and threw 
it on the counter. 

Lucy Marling lost no time in re- 
turning to the cottage. When she 
entered the parlour once more, she 
found Arthur in the same position as 
when she had left, puffing stoically 
at his cigar; but Mr. Weston had 
replaced his book in the glass case, 
and was walking with impatient 
strides up and down the long room. 
He stopped suddenly on her a appear- 
ance, and spoke in a harsh, grating 
voice. 

“Have you got it, girl? 
kept you so long ?” 

“T hurried as fast as I could, sir,’ 
said Lucy, handing him the letter, 

He glanced at the superscription 
hastily, and Lucythought that she ob- 
served the colour of his countenance 
change visibly. From asentiment of 
curiosity, she remained in the apart- 
ment, and pretended to busy herself 
in the arrangement of the fire, that 
she might note what followed. He 
tore open the envelope and cast it 
on the floor. The enclosure was a 
single sheet of buff-coloured note 
paper, folded in a triangular form. 
He hesitated to inspect its contents 
for a moment, and his eyes wander- 
ing round the room settled upon 
Arthur. Lucy, from her position at 
the grate, could notice the young 
man’s every motion in a large mirror 
opposite. She saw him return Mr. 


What 


Weston’s glance with a warning look 
and then point meaningly to her. 
Her master immediately turned and 
confronted her. 


Crushing the paper 
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in one strong hand, he jerked the 
other towards the door, saying 
sternly :— 

“Leave the room, girl, instantly ! 
We desire to be alone.” 

Lucy precipitately obeyed the 
command thus given. Mr. Weston 
himself held the door open until she 
had entered the kitchen, as if to 
guard against eaves-dropping, and 
then closed it with a slam that seem- 
ed to shake the brick cottage to its 
very foundation. She saw no more 
of them thatnight. Asthe clockstruck 
nine they passed together up to their 
respective bedrooms, which were 
situated on the flat above. Lucy lay 
awake until a late hour, thinking on 
the subject, and wondering what 
could be the contents of the letter, 
which, even in anticipation, had such 
an effect on! her master’s unusually 
quiet temper. 

Next morning Mr. Weston came 
down to breakfast as calm and apa- 
thetic 


as usual, Arthur, too, was 
unchanged. It seemed to Lucy 
Marling that nothing could much 


disturb the studied equanimity of 
those two men. After their meal 
was finished they went out, as usual, 
to walk on the shingly beach, but 
returned earlier than ever she re- 
membered before. Her master came 
to her in the kitchen. 

“Lucy,” said he, “I want to ride 
or drive this evening to F Do 
you know any one in the village who 
has a horse and vehicle ?” 

“Yes, sir—Simon Mackrel, the 
baker.” 

“Would he let me take it for a 
few hours do you think? I am 
willing to pay him well.” 

“1 suppose he would sir, but I 
don’t think you would like to use 
them—they’re so old and shabby.” 

“ Never mind that, my girl; they 
will do very well, I have no doubt. 
Will you put on your shawl, and see 
the man about it? If he can man- 
age it tell him to send it up immedi- 
ately.” 

Lucy obeyed. 





Simon Mackrel 
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was quite satisfied to let Mr. Weston 
have his “turn-out” for the evening 
upon the assurance that he would 
be liberally remunerated. The girl 
soon returned with his assent, and 
her master was ready for the journey 
when the old baker himself drove up 
to the door. Both horse and vehicle 
were truly in a dilapidated state ; 
the one broken-winded and betray- 
ing but little acquaintance with a 
good manger in his gaunt, bony form 
and drooping head; the other as 
ricketty as thirty years of hard ser- 
vice on the worst of unmacadamised 
roads could make it, and with one 
spring and the dash-board broken. 
Add, that the one had not had 
the benefit of a grooming, or the 
other of a coat of paint, for an in- 
definite period, and the reader will 
be forced to acknowledge that Mr. 
Hugh Weston’s equipage could 
hardly be considered of the most 
elegant description as he gathered 
up the reins and turned the horse’s 
head in the direction of the town 
of F ; 

“ But, why to F——?” 

Lucy could not help mentally 
asking herself this question, as the 
crazy vehicle and its eccentric occu- 
pant slowly disappeared where the 
road made a turn round a huge pile 
of rocks. Why to F——? It was 
the nearest town, but it was ten 
miles off, and Mr. Weston, since his 
residence at the village, had never 
ventured further from it than his 
daily walk on the seashore would 
permit. Lucy was puzzled to ac- 
count for this unusual digression 
from his ordinary habits. Of course 
the letter was the moving cause in 
this instance, but what did the letter 
contain ? 

“T will know some time,” thought 
the girl to herself, and so she did 
sooner than she expected. 

Arthur remained in the cottage all 
the evening, tranquilly smoking and 
reading. Lucy had occasion to enter 
the parlour several times; but he 
never raised his eyes, nor, indeed, 


showed a knowledge of her presence 
by a single movement. 

It was eight o’clock, and quite 
dark, when Mr. Weston returned. 
Lucy was in the kitchen, busy about 
some domestic employment, when 
the clatter of the ricketty vehicle, as 
the old horse toiled up the stony 
road, drew her attention. At the 
same time she knew that Arthur had 
likewise become aware of Mr. Wes- 
ton’s approach, as she heard him 
leave the parlour and open the front 
door. A long, gloomy passage led 
from this door to the kitchen, which 
was situated in the back of the 
house. If she extinguished her 
candle and peeped out, she might 
see and hear them unobserved. Few 
would be proof against such a temp- 
tation, when their curiosity was 
aroused, and especially (I say it 
advisedly) of the fairer sex. The 
prospect of finding out Mr. Weston’s 
business at F—— was too much for 
the frail Lucy, and she lost no time 
in putting her idea into execution, 
Looking cautiously along the cor- 
ridor, she found that Arthur was 
standing at the open door with a 
candle from the parlour in his hand. 
Her master drove up an instant later 
and alighted. 

“Well, sir,” said the young man, 
in a low but eager voice, “ have you 
got them?” 

The stillness which prevailed 
around, enabled her to hear every 
word distinctly. 

‘“* Yes,” was the steady response, 
“everything we require. Put the 
candle on the stairs there, and help 
me to carry them in.” 

Lucy stooped forward anxiously 
to discover the sequel, but drew 
back again, thinking that she had 
observed her master’s eyes directed 
to her position. Reflecting, how- 
ever, that he could not possibly 
notice her in the surrounding gloom, 
she renewed her attitude of atten- 
tion. The two men, meanwhile, 
took from the vehicle outside a 
couple of parcels which appeared to 
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be heavy, and carried them into the 
parlour. One of them, she espe- 
cially noticed, was long; the other 
shorter and having more bulk. 
After a short consultation with his 
companion (the door was closed, 
and Lucy, at that distance, could 
only hear the murmur of their voices), 
Mr. Weston left the cottage, evi- 
dently with the intention of return- 
ing Simon Mackrel’s horse and ve- 
hicle. 

Lucy again lit her candle, but did 
not venture to approach the _par- 
lour, where Arthur was, no doubt, in 
charge of the mysterious packages. 
Her master returned in about half- 
an-hour, and she was presently sum- 
moned before him by the bell. Be- 
fore he uttered a word, her quick 
eyes had taken note of everything 
she wished to see ; yet it only served 
to whet her appetite for an explana- 
tion. The long parcel was a hand- 
some case, which now lay open upon 
the table displaying its contents 
fully—two splendid guns (entirely 
new, as their glossy stocks and 
polished barrels testified) together 
with suitable appurtenances. ‘The 
other package had evidently con- 
sisted of a good supply of ammuni- 
tion, likewise open upon the table, 
and two brace of pistols. One of 
the latter weapons was in Mr. Wes- 
ton’s hand, and he was testing 
the trigger, which worked rather 
stiffly. 

“Lucy,” said he, looking up, 
“You have a bottle of sweet oil; 
bring it to me here.” 

The oil was produced, and used 
satisfactorily, the girl all the time 
wondering what need the gentlemen 
could have of so many weapons, 
There was no shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood ; a sportsman had never 
been seen within a league of her 
native village. And, even allowing, 
for a moment, that she was mistaken 
in this particular, she had heard 
enough on the subject to know that 
pistols were never used for such a 
purpose. What, then, could be the 
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reason of it? It was beyond her 
capacity to discover. 

The next morning was wet, with 
a high wind. As the state of the 
weather rarely, however, interfered 
with their daily pedestrian exercises 
Mr. Weston and his young com- 
panion walked out, as usual, on the 
beach. When putting on his over- 
coat in the passage, Lucy noticed 
the butt-end of a pistol protruding 
from Arthur's breast-pocket. Though 
she failed to observe the same with 
regard to Mr. Weston, she did not 
doubt that he also went armed. 
A new light was thrown on the pre- 
ceding matters of the pistol and her 
master’s journey to F—— by this 
discovery. Lucy Marling, though a 
simple rustic, knew, as she herself 
sometimes averred, “that two and 
two make four.” ‘This last occur- 
rence was conclusive evidence, to 
her mind at least, that some 
danger threatened the lives of the 
two gentlemen of the brick cottage. 
The reception of the letter, which, 
probably, she argued, had revealed 
their peril, was the occasion of their 
first departure from the monotonous 
routine of the last three years. What 
would she not give to understand 
all this mystery ? 

It was soon evident that if Mr. 
Weston and Arthur went abroad 
armed, they did not neglect due pre- 
cautions while at home. The old 
gentleman himself superintended the 
closing of the cottage every night, a 
task which from the beginning had 
devolved upon Lucy alone ; and, in 
one instance at least, she found a 
primed and loaded pistol beside his 
pillow. All this was calculated to 
alarm the mind of a simple country 
girl She began to feel depressed 
in spirits, and exceedingly nervous ; 
but she hesitated to leave, fearing 
that Mr. Weston would require an 
explanation. The condition of affairs 
at the end of that week was un- 
changed. Her master and his con- 
stant companion, Arthur, persevered 
in their old habits; they smoked, 
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read the popular fictions of the day, 
and took their regular walking ex- 
ercise on the smooth beach. 

After tea, on Saturday night, she 
went home, as usual, to remain until 
Monday morning. Mr. Weston, 
himself, followed her to the door, 
and double-locked it after she had 
passed out. She never saw him 
after ! 

Peter Long, of course, was over 
to see her, and spent the next day 
entirely at the village. Several 
young people called on Sunday 
evening at her father’s, and remained 
until a late hour around the fire, 
telling stories. In consequence of 
this variation from her usual habits 
she overslept herself on the succeed- 
ing morning. Fearful of incurring 
the displeasure of her master, she 
dressed hastily, and, after a slight 
repast, departed for the brick cot- 
tage. As she ascended the stony 
path that led to it, she thought to 
see Mr. Weston, as she oftentimes 
did, meeting her with folded arms 
and head bent on his breast, going 
out for his morning walk; but he did 
not appear. Moreover, on trying the 
front door, she found it, to her con- 
sternation, still locked. How was 
this? Had any calamity befallen 
the solitary inmates of the cottage 
during her absence? [mpossible, 
she thought ; perhaps they had gone 
off for a ramble on the beach, and 
locked the door in consequence of 
her late attendance. Relieved by 
this reflection from a great weight 
of apprehension, she climbed a pre- 
cipitous pile of rock, near by, that 
commanded an uninterrupted pro- 
spect for many a mile. On the one 
hand the long, level shingle stretched 
before her, the shining sea rolling 
in upon it with heavy intermitted 
surges. Nota figure on the beach 
met her gaze, except two or three 
fishermen preparing to launch their 
boat. The aspect of the great lonely 
ocean, the dingy village beneath 
her, the bare black rocks around, 
the desolate, sweep of sand, made her 
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tremble with a hitherto unknown 
dread. She felt too cowardly to 
look again at the brick cottage, so, 
turning from it, she fled back again 
towards the village, and, urged by a 
nervous fear, ran with all speed down 
the stony road. The first person 
she met was Simon Mackrel, the 
baker, sitting on his own door-steps. 
Her affrighted looks drew his atten- 
tion at once. 

“Why, Lucy girl, what be the 
matter wi’ you? You seem half- 
crazed wi’ terror! Anything gone 
astray up yonder ?” pointing with his 
thumb in the direction she was 
coming from. 

“Oh! Simon, I’m afraid that some 
horrible fate has befallen the two 
gentlemen! The place is locked-up, 
and I cannot get in, and they’re 
not on the beach so far as I can 
see.” 

“ Hoot, girl!” said Simon, deri- 
sively ; “don’t you think they can be 
anywhere else around the neighbour- 
hood? What a frightened little fool 
you be, Lucy !” 

** But they go nowhere except on 
the shingle,” she responded, trem- 
blingly; “ and, what’s more, I know 
they were apprehensive of some 
danger, as they’ve always carried 
arms with them since Mr. Weston 
got that letter.” 

“What letter ?” 

“The one that you gave me—it 
came by post. The master, you 
remember, got your horse next day 
to go to F Well, when he 
came back he brought a lot of pis- 
tols and such things with him, 
and—indeed,” continued the poor 
girl, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, “indeed —I know that 
something—terrible— has happened 
to them.” 

“Whew !” 

Simon’s under-jaw dropped on 
the announcement of this suspicious 
intelligence, and he nervously beat 
a tattoo with his fingers on the door- 
step. 

“Never mind, Lucy,” said he, 
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after a little while ; “ dry your eyes, 
girl, and gohome. I'll collect some 
of the fellows around here, and we’ll 
go up to the cottage, and see what is 
the matter there. I hope nothing 
wrong has happened them chaps,” 
he continued, under his breath, 
“especially the old ‘un. He’s a 
gentleman, every inch; he paid me 
well for the loan of Ginger that there 
day.” 

Lucy Marling, taking the honest 
baker’s advice, wended her way 
slowly homewards. ‘The rumour 
soon spread among the villagers that 
something had gone wrong with the 
eccentric occupants of the brick 
cottage on the hill, and about a score 
of them immediately assembled to 
accompany Simon Mackrel on his 
visit of investigation. Though the 
strangers had never acquired a hold 
on the affections of their rustic 
neighbours, they were respected and 
looked upon with some esteem. 
Perhaps their acknowledged supe- 
riority in point of rank and education 


had to do with the origin of this 
feeling on the part of the stalwart 


fishermen and their families. Be 
that as it may, it was not by the 
cultivation of the smallest intimacy 
that it was occasioned,as Mr. Weston 
and Arthur had always persistently 
refused to notice even the fact of 
their existence. 

The party started, carrying with 
them a number of implements, by 
means of which they might, if neces- 
sary, burst open the door to obtain 
access to the interior of the cottage. 
On reaching the scene of action, 
which they quickly did, Simon Mack- 
rel, as the acknowledged leader of 
the expedition, went forward to re- 
connoitre. He tried the door, but, 
of course, ineffectually ; it was se- 
curely fastened inside. The windows 
were next treated with a like result. 
One of the fishermen now proposed 
that they should turn their attention 
to the rear of the cottage, and his 
suggestion was carried out. There 
was a small yard with a high fence 
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at both ends, which connected the 
dwelling with the outhouses behind, 
To the active villagers this obstacle 
was of little consequence; they 
speedily scaled it, and, once within 
its boundary, found themselves at the 
back of the premises. It was also 
locked, and the windows in the rear 
secured after the same fashion. No 
alternative now presented itself but 
to make a forcible entrance, and, 
after some debate, this extreme mea- 
sure was adopted. Lusty arms and 
proper instruments soon did the rest, 
the door fell With a crash, and they 
stepped across the threshold. 

Their first visit was to the kitchen, 
but nothing pertinent to the search 
which they were making was pre- 
sented there. The fire was out— 
not a spark remained on the hearth 
—and the several arrangements of 
the different household utensils re- 
mained undisturbed. From thence 
to the parlour in the front of the 
cottage. Books, some of them open, 
as if the reader’s attention had only 
been momentarily withdrawn, lay 
upon the table; an unfinished cigar 
with the grey ashes still clinging to 
it, beside them ; a pocket-handker- 
chief, of the finest India silk, and a 
gold snuff-box, were thrown on the 
seat of a large chair opposite; a 
gentleman’s slipper, subsequently re- 
cognised by Lucy as belonging to 
Mr. Weston, occupied the flowered 
hearth-rug. No contusion was evi- 
dent in the entire room ; it seemed 
as if the inmates had only left it an 
hour before. 

One or two of the most timid of 
the party declined going further ; but 
sturdy Simon Mackrel led the way 
and shamed them into following his 
footsteps. The first door at the head 
of the stairs was that of Mr. Wes- 
ton’s bed-chamber. It was closed, but 
the baker threw it open and peeped 
in. A sight replete with horror 
there presented itself. ‘The carpet 
was saturated with blood, and clots 
of gore stained the furniture on every 
side. Even the bed-hangings and 
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window-curtains bore the fatal mark 
of assassination, but no trace could 
be found of the bodies. A sheet of 
buff-coloured note-paper (afterwards 
identified by Lucy Marling as the 
same that was enclosed in the en- 
velope addresed to Mr. Weston) was 
attached to the pillow by a bloody 
dagger driven to the hilt into it. On 
inspection it proved to bear the form 
of a coffin finely executed with a 
pen, and beneath, in red ink, the 
single word— 
“ EXPIATION !” 

Information of this strange occur- 
rence was at once despatched to 
F , and several of the villagers, 
meanwhile, kept possession of the 
cottage. The proper officers arrived 
that evening, and steps were immedi- 
ately taken calculated to elucidate 
the mystery, but without success. 
No one in the _ neighbourhood 
doubted that a foul double murder 
had been committed, and, from the 
notice sent to the unfortunate men, 
it was supposed that they were the 
victims of some secret association, 
upon whose members they had inflict- 
ed some real or fancied injury. As the 
face of a stranger had not been seen 
for a length of time in or around the 
village, no suspicion could attach to 
anyone, the neighbours being evi- 
dently guiltless of any complicity in 
thecrime. The miscreant assassins 
hence escaped the punishment they 
so richly deserved, only, it was hoped, 


to reach the gallows by some other 
route. 

Great efforts were made to dis- 
cover the bodies of Mr. Weston and 
his companion Arthur, but they re- 
sulted ineffectually. The generally 
received opinion was that after the 
perpetration of the crime they had 
been thrown into the sea. From the 
fact that the weapons of the two 
gentlemen were found properly 
loaded and primed on their dressing- 
tables, it was concluded that their 
enemies had wrought the dark deed 
while their victims were sleeping, 
and therefore necessarily defenceless. 
It was never explained how the 
murderers had gained admittance, 
and afterwards left the premises pro- 
perly secured from within. 

Notwithstanding that a proper re- 
ward was offered for the informa- 
tion, Mr. Weston’s antecedents were 
never discovered, the place from 
whence he originally came, nor the 
character of his relationship to his 
inseparable companion, Arthur. 

Lucy Marling, about a year later, 
married her faithful swain, Peter 
Long. She was glad to remove from 
the village, as her absence was cal- 
culated to release her from the many 
painful associations which the re- 
membrance of the foregoing incidents 
invariably summoned to her mind. 

The brick cottage was never after- 
wards occupied, but its ruins exist 
to this day. 
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BY A NATIVE 


Ir ever there was a Protestant by 
descent, tradition, educational influ- 
ence, and religious conviction, I 
suppose I was one. A Puritan an- 
cestry on my father’s side, whose 
graves for near two hundred years I 
some time since mused over at Hart- 
ford, had determined my cast in 
the Roundhead type, and I hated 
Popery as ferociously as I was 
capable of hating anything. Not 
that I 4xew much about it, but Pro- 
testant martyrologies and histories 
of the Reformation had, with other 
concurrent influences, engendered a 
state of feeling which, though cor- 
rect enough, perhaps, in some of its 


impulses, was beyond peradventure 


eminently unjudicial. I well re- 
member, when a boy, the abhor- 
rent interest with which I watched 
the building of St. Peter’s Cathedral 
at Cincinnati. Several years were 
spent in laying its ponderous foun- 
dations—in places eight to fifteen 
feet thick, and I sounded them many 
a time in search of inquisitorial 
vaults made ready for their furniture 
of pain; and as season after season 
the grand enclosure grew, I wan- 
dered through crypt and _ gallery 
hunting for secret chambers, and 
estimating as best I could the resist- 
ance that its massive masonry would 
oppose to an artillery enfilade down 
Seventh S'icct—in which I proposed 
to make my knowledge of the build- 
ing useful ; for that it was a fortress 
under the guise of a church, was 
probably at that time the best 
settled of all my articles of faith. 
But the church grew through fifteen 
years of building to architectural 
maturity,—and I suppose I grew 


OF CINCINNATI, 

somewhat too; at all events, I out- 
grew alike the belief in its dungeons, 
and the desire to knock it down. 

All my family and their collaterals 
were Baptists, a denomination, as I 
suppose, more diametrically antago- 
nistic, in respect of church govern- 
ment, doctrine, and religious me- 
thods, to the Romish system, than 
any other body called evangelical. 
Every congregation is a complete 
and unitary church. The church- 
meeting is the highest court of ap- 
peal. Universal suffrage had been 
practised by it for generations before 
it was patented as a political panacea, 
The written Word, unclogged by pa- 
tristic, cecumenical, or synodical in- 
terpretations, is the sole and suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice. My 
father was a devout and working 
member of this democratic faith. 
‘The last ten years of his life were 
chiefly spent in forwarding the erec- 
tion and endowment of a theological 
college for the education of Baptist 
ministers. His work for the time 
being seemed to prosper, and he left 
the institution at his death with 
large and valuable buildings; ex- 
tensive and elaborately improved 
grounds in the centre of a growing 
city, and an endowment of many 
thousands of pounds. ‘This he con- 
sidered the one completely success- 
ful labour of his life. Here was to 
be “acentre of evangelical light and 
truth, that from age to age would 
shed its beams over the western 
churches—a seat of gospel learning 
from which, under the Divine bless- 
ing, would go out long lines of tho- 
roughly equipped and earnest men 
to hasten the final triumph and uni- 
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versal reign of pure and primitive 
religion.” So he wrote, and prayed, 
and planned, twenty-four years ago. 

Among those who wrought stead- 
fastly at the heretical enterprise was 
one Dennis, an Hibernian of small 
scholarship, but great faith. One 
day I overheard him say to a fellow- 
labourer—speaking of my father— 
“He may work at his college as 
much as he likes, but the-praists ’ll 
get itin goodtime.” And they have ! 
—or, at least, the nuns have—though 
neither father nor Dennis saw it with 
fleshy eyes. Only recently I cut 
from the Cincinnati Commercial the 
following local item :—‘“ The cere- 
mony of dedicating the St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, on Eleventh Street, was 
performed yesterday afternoon by 
Bishop Carrell of the Catholic 
Church, assisted by Right Reverend 
J. M. Lancaster, Fathers Butler, 
Mitchell, Freilich, Rolter, Smith, 
and others, in the presence of an 
immense concourse of people, in- 
cluding the members of the various 


Catholic benevolent societies of Co- 
vington, Newport, Dayton, and Lud- 


low. Mother Francesca, the founder 
of the order of the Sisters of the 
Poor, in Europe, who has just ar- 
rived in this country, was also pre- 
sent. The dedication exercises were 
conducted in both German and 
English, and were of the most inte- 
resting and impressive character. 
The St. Elizabeth Hospital, as most 
of our readers know, is conducted 
by the St. Francescan Sisters. They 
purchased, last fall, the commodious 
building and grounds known as the 
Baptist Theological Seminary pro- 
perty, on Eleventh Street, with the 
design of converting it into a public 
hospital.” 

Then follows a description of the 
advantages of the building, locality, 
«ce. 

But to return, While all this 
highly Protestant work was going on 
in the immediate family, my mother’s 
father, at nearly sixty years of age, 
did the most absurd, unprecedented, 
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and incredible thing that ever was 
perpetrated by a private gentleman 
of sound mind and in comfortable 
circumstances,—he became a Ro- 
manist. Had he turned Jew, Ma- 
hometan, or Pagan, we would have 
marvelled, and been afflicted less. 
For a long time the dreadful secret 
was carefully kept from my sisters 
and myself; and as he lived “ across 
the mountains” (the Atlantic ocean 
was further from Ohio then than 
now), this was the more easily done. 
I think my father was too much 
shocked ever to speak of it. He 
felt that such apostasy stained like 
crime, and showed it by a rigorous 
silence, unbroken during his life, so 
far as Iknow. ‘There was, however, 
little apostasy in the case to speak 
of, for grandfather had always been 
a don vivant and man of the world, 
who had worried himself about no- 
thing less than religion of any kind, 
until two or three years before 
he took this unprecedented step. 
Awakened then to serious impres- 
sions, he took the road first at hand 
and became a Baptist. This, for 
some reason, <lid not suit his particu- 
lar moral diathesis, and he tried 
Methodism, which he found still 
worse. With him “all ways ap- 
peared to lead to Rome ”—and there 
he brought up and stayed,—for the 
rest of his time, a consistent, devout, 
and earnest man. 

Ten years later he came to that 
test of sincere profession, beyond 
which, at least in this world, there 
is no appeal. One raw March day 
he returned from a walk over Federal 
Hill, feeling chilly and depressed. 
On the next an acute attack of 
pleurisy declared itself. It was the 
first time he had ever been sick, but 
he felt at once that his end was at 
hand—-settled his business, and gave 
directions for his obsequies. For 
three days his strong frame wrestled 
with the Angel of Summons, but the 
pains of death had no power to 
break the anchorage of his faith. 
His was no such euthanasia—such 
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translation almost as we sometimes 
see amongst our Methodist friends 
—but Iam not sure that I do not 
like it better. He had a sister-in- 
law, a mother in the Campbellite 
Israel, a most devout and excellent 
woman, but brusque of speech, and 
greatly in earnest then, who, being 
at his bedside, said to him, a little 
while before his departure, “ Well, 
brother A., you have found your 
religion comfortable enough, I dare 
say, to live by—how does it do 
to die by?” A gentleman of the 
old school to the last, whose native 
politeness even the King of Terrors 
had not discomposed, he made an- 
swer, “If you will have the good- 
mess to remain with me for a few 
hours, my dear sister, you shall see 
for yourself!” And she did. “I 
die,” said he, shortly after, “in the 
faith and communion of the Holy 
Catholic Church, trusting for salva- 
tion only in the merits of our Saviour 
Christ.” And with this testimony, 
he “fell asleep.” 

Six years before this, father had 
passed on through the Baptist gate, 
trusting and triumphing in the same 
salvation. If ever perfect love had 
cast out fear, if ever death was 
swallowed up in victory, if ever a mor- 
tal, not yet unclothed, entered spiri- 
tually into Blessed Life, it was so 
here. I was but twelve years old, 
but remember all as well as if it 
were last week. Never, while this 
recollection remains, can I call such 
a state ecstasis (a term by which 
your doctor means disease), or ac- 
cept in this regard the definition of 
a materialistic psychology. I am 
sure I do not understand the sub- 
ject ; but that such experiences are 
real, and not illusory, I have no 
more doubt than I have that the 
glorious sunset before me is not a 
subjective vision. 


Father’s death left us all Baptists, 


with as little expectation of change 
as is now entertained by the reader 
of turning Buddhist. More than a 
decade has passed since there has 
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been a Baptist among us. Alb 
are members of other Protestant 
churches, except one daughter, -who 
is a Roman Catholic, and uncon- 
sciously responsible for the heading 
of this article, so far discursive, as 
she first brought the writer among 
“the nuns ”—having entered, at her 
own desire, some years ago, a con- 
ventual school in Canada—and gone 
over to Rome, of course. 

I do not remember that I ever 
hated nuns particularly, as I did 
priests ; my feeling being rather that 
they were great fools, and the priests 
responsible for their unjust incarcera- 
tion. But I had become consider- 
ably mollified before my first ac- 
quaintance with them three years 
ago. Occasional correspondence 
with the superior of the school at 
which my sister was a boarder, had 
resulted in a highly favourable opi- 
nion of her on my part. How much 
this was strengthened by a personal 
acquaintance, covering several ex- 
tended interviews, need not be re- 
lated here. If a face like a Madon- 
na, an air and ways so natural that 
they would be called artless in a girl 
(she told me she was forty, and had 
become a nun when very young), 
the perfection of lady-like manners 
joined to a purity and goodness that 
no mortal diagnostician could mis- 
take, and practical wisdom which no 
man of sense could fail to recognise, 
are desirable things in a mother 
superior—there was no mistake made 
in her selection for that office. I 
shall be much older than now when 
the impression made during our 
brief acquaintance lapses or grows 
dim. 

In the course of a journey of 
twenty-seven hundred miles, I visited 
(provided with proper letters of in- 
troduction) quite a number of con- 
vents ; and though known at each 
as an unwavering Protestant, was in 
all cases received with cordial wel- 
come, and treated with the most 
polite attention. Through some I 
was shown from garret to cellar, im 
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such detail and with such entire 
frankness, that I quite forgot to look 
for the inquisitors’ rooms. And I 
bear witness only to the truth, when 
I say that several of them were, in 
their appointments and discipline, 
the most complete educational esta- 
blishments I have yet seen. Take 
the conventual school at Hochelega, 
near Montreal, as an example. With- 
in three hundred yards of the St. 
Lawrence River, commanding, from 
its upper stories, a view of the city 
and mountain of Montreal, the 
islands, and the Victoria Bridge—a 
vista of thirty miles in all directions, 
of as fine prospect as can be seen in 
North America—stand the church, 
convent, and school, in a single 
building, with a hundred acres of 
grove and garden attached. The 
school alone is larger than any female 
college I know except Vassar—the 
halls, say, fifteen feet wide by nine- 
teen high; balconies and bay win- 
dows in abundance ; on the roof a 
promenade-deck covering perhaps 
an eighth of an acre, surrounded by 
a balustrade; separate study and 
recitation-rooms for each branch ; 
every apartment heated with steam 
and thoroughly ventilated; ample 
space and provision for calisthenics 
and indoor exercise generally; li- 
brary, restricted, of course, in range, 
but large; organ, twelve “ grand” 
pianos, and all other means for mu- 
sical accomplishment of every kind, 
—it had at least all the instrumenta- 
tion necessary for the physical com- 
fort and esthetic culture of its in- 
mates. The two extensive dormi- 
tories were particularly admirable. 
Here the genius of order appeared 
to reign supreme. The bed-linen on 
the couches was as white as swan’s- 
down, a clothes-press at the head 
of each bed, the contents of which, 
opened at random, were found ar- 
ranged with perfect system and neat- 
ness, a separate lavatory and furni- 
ture for each pupil in like condition, 
—in a word, a complete expression 
of just the habits (for the young 
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ladies attend to all this themselves), 
which the best of mothers try to 
teach their daughters, often with 
very limited success. As we entered 
each room, all the inmates rose, 
bowed, and remained standing, until 
we retired. The culture of manners 
is a specialty at all Catholic schools. 
A young woman might come out of 
such an institution a dunce, but 
hardly a gawk or a slattern. And 
some of us, who think it a quite 
venial deficiency that a good wife 
and mother should be unacquainted 
with the conic sections in geometry, 
and the theory of compound radicals 
in chemistry, will regard the habit of 
order, cultivated so assiduously with 
regard to both time and tangible 
things, at these seminaries, as more 
helpful and valuable than all the 
mastery of French and waxwork, 
pastel abbeys, and worsted flowers,. 
so patiently and successfully com- 
municated. 

Our visit was made on a Sun- 
day afternoon. The girls, scattered 
through the recitation-rooms, were 
mostly engaged in writing to their 
parents and friends. The spacious. 
and elegant reception-room on the 
first floor was filled with happy 
children and their relatives who had 
come from the city, or farther than 
that, to see them. Whatever of 
idolatry may be charged against the 
ancient faith, there is none of the 
Lord’s day. There was perfect de- 
corum, but all were as cheerful, and 
many as merry, as if they had been 
a May party. 

One great attraction of these con-- 
ventual schools is their cheapness. 
You can educate your daughter at 
the best institution of the kind in 
Canada for about one-third, includ- 
ing the difference in the currencies, 
of what it would cost you at a Pro» 
testant seminary of similar grade in 
the United States. And with this, 
the Catholic school will grow rich 
at its business, while the Protestant 
one, unless amply endowed, is beg- 
ging donations, The secret of the 
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difference is in the conjoint vows of 
celibacy and poverty resting on the 
nuns. Whatever diversity of view 
there may be as to the moral value 
of these restrictions, there can be 
mone as to their economy. The 
teachers get no salaries for their 
labour, and cost their employer— 
the Church—nothing but the abso- 
lute necessities of a most frugal life. 
Those who have had to do with the 
building up of Protestant Churches 
can realise the superiority of the 
Roman system in these particulars. 
Every brick and beam, every shovel- 
ful of earth or trowelful of mortar in 
the Protestant house costs money ; 
and when the edifice is completed, 
and you get a young minister, 
“without incumbrance,” at a small 
salary, he marries the prettiest girl 
in the congregation within a year, 
and you are in for a parsonage. 
Then, of course, the salary must go 
up ; and in a little while, besides the 
minister, you will be supporting the 
gospel in the shape of his matronly 


helpmeet, half a dozen unpromising 


scions, and two Irish Catholic ser- 
vant-girls. 


Not so in the organisation of a 


Catholic parish. Twenty-five years 
ago, Father Wilson (some time pre- 
viously a partaker in Methodist love- 
feasts) commenced the building of a 
church edifice at an interior town in 
Ohio. I do not remember, and do 
not believe, that there was a man or 
woman in his congregation with 
other income than what was derived 
from day labour. Most of the ready 
money was collected from Protes- 
tants. But Patrick and Michael 
gave labour with spade and trowel, 
and Kate and Bridget made straw- 
berry festivals and fairs of needle- 
work, whereby they got much gear, 
chiefly from heretics ; and in a few 
years Father Wilson finished, all but 
the steeple, the finest and largest 
stone church in the city—ten times 
larger than he needed then, but 
filled, including aisles and gallery, 
every Sunday now. At the same 
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time, or shortly after he commenced 
the church, he started a parish 
school with twenty-five or thirty 
ragged pupils, which I, a schoolboy 
then, passed every day; and I do 
not think they numbered over fifty 
for years. ‘Two weeks ago I visited 
this school, and was told by Father 
Wilson’s successor that he had two 
thousand children under his charge. 
I also looked in at the school I at- 
tended when I was fifteen years of 
age. It has one of the largest en- 
dowments in the State of Ohio: had 
about two hundred pupils then, and 
has about two hundred now. Is it 
not evident that we must change 
these ratios, or cease to be a distinc- 
tively Protestant people within the 
next seventy years ? 

Fathel Wilson has built half a 
dozen churches since then, is now 
engaged upon the largest one in 
America, and I do not believe he 
has cost the Catholic laity three 
hundred dollars per annum, one year 
with another since he took orders. 

A more apparently cheerful class 
of people than the nuns I have yet 
to see. They seem to have buried 
with the excitements most of the 
annoyances of life. ‘‘ Those who do 
not know us,” said one of the supe- 
riors of the Loretto order to me, 
“think our life one monotonous 
vigil and prayer. If such were the 
case, we should be, without doubt, 
very stupid people. ‘There are but 
few minds so constituted as to bear 
the perpetual contemplation of spi- 
ritual subjects without injury. The 
most of our duties are active, and 
sufficiently varied to give healthful 
employment to the different faculties 
of the mind. In attendance on the 
sick, in ministering in various ways 
to human want and suffering, in 
teaching children such knowledge 
as will make them safe and useful in 
this world, and happy in the next, 
we find a great deal to do besides 
telling our beads. Why Mr. ——,” 
she continued, “when I was sent 
from Dublin, with others, to esta- 








blish the Loretto order in Canada, 
it was part of my instructions to visit 
and inspect every church and con- 
vent where I stopped on my route, 
to familiarise myself with plans, 
materials, and prices, that I might 
better understand how to erect, as 
well as conduct, a school of this 
kind. I built this house” (a large 
and substantial stone structure, ad- 
mirably located), “and I think it 
well built, as far as it goes ; but our 
order in this country was new and 
poor. If we had had more money, 
it would have been larger and 
better.” 

We had some discussion on doc- 
trinal points, unleavened with that 
disputatious spirit so inevitable in 
doctrinal polemics between fellow- 
Protestants. There was no desire 
manifested to argue me down. It 
may be that I did not weed arguing 
down as much as, I am sorry to say, 
many otherwise intelligent and fair- 
minded Protestants do; for I knew 
that Papists did not worship images, 
or pray to saints as we pray to 
Christ ;' Ihad no urgent objection to 
celibacy on /¢heir part, was rather 
favourable than otherwise to a pur- 
gatory, on general principles, and 
did not try to answer the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John. Once we touched on the 
Catholic claim of miracles. “I 
have been a nun,” she said “ for 
more than twenty years, have been 
a great deal in different commu- 
nities, some of them large ones, and 
I never saw or knew any one who 
had seen anything of the kind. I 
have known, occasionally, those who 
supposed they had seen visions, and 
in these cases I have generally called 
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in the physician, not the priest, and 
under proper treatment they have 
usually disappeared. We are taught 
not to anticipate such things—in- 
deed, to suspect what appears at 
first to look like them. But that 
God does, in these as in days gone 
by, in His own time and way, 
miraculously attest the authority of 
His Church and the efficacy of 
prayer, I have no more question 
than I have in regard to the reality 
of that usual order of Providence, 
which is the more common expres- 
sion of His will. No new fact in 
science has to run such a gauntlet of 
criticism and tests as a new miracle 
in the Catholic Church ; but when, 
after the most careful examination it 
has been authenticated by the Holy 
Father, we credit it as unreservedly 
as we do those recorded in the New 
Testament. And in this, we, as 
believers in the Bible, are consistent 

not you. Did not Christ say that, 
when the Paraclete was come, His 
disciples should do greater things 
than He had done? Were not the 
apostles, before commencing their 
ministry, to wait at Jerusalem until 
they were endued with /ower from 
on high? You know how that 
power was manifested on the day of 
Pentecost. And at our Saviour’s 
last miraculous appearance, before 
His ascension into heaven, did He 
not join with the very obligation to 
perpetuate His religion the promise 
of its perpetual a¢festation by a cata- 
logue of miracles as wonderful as 
any you will find in Butler’s ‘ Lives 
of the Saints’?” And then she 
quoted the Douay rendering of 
Mark xvi. 15, 20. 

Among the nuns with whom I 





1 Justice to the Roman Catholic theology demands that we should say, here, that the 


writer’s love of fair play towards another sect than his own leads him to concede even 
more than his opponent would be willing to accept. The Roman Church does, in express 
terms, profess and encourage the worship of images, but claims a distinction in the sort of 
worship paid to them, which relieves it of the charge of idolatry. On the subject of 
prayer to saints, the position assumed by Roman theologians is also the contrary of that 
stated by our author. They claim that the distinctive divine worship is only the worship 
of sacrifice; —that they do “ pray to saints as Protestants pray to Christ ;’ while they 


offer to Christ a worship such as Protestants do not practise—the ‘ unbloody sacrifice” 
of the Mass.—EbDITOR. 
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became more or less acquainted— 
and there were many of them—I did 
not see any one who appeared dis- 
satisfied or unhappy. There was, of 
course, great diversity among them 
—five different nationalities at least 
to start with—all ages and all grades 
of the intellectual scale. They did 
not all look like madonnas, or talk 
like our mother superior ; but all did 
look as if they had found their vo- 
cation and were satisfied with it. 
Their hearts were, indeed, no easier 
to read than those of the laity, and 
probably many of them enshrined 
some holy sorrow; but there cer- 
tainly was no visible sign of regret 
for the world they had left behind. 
That the means they employ, and 
the ends they propose, would not 
suit you, Protestant reader, is very 
far from being proof that they may 
not be the best possible ones for 
them. All over the Christian world 
there are souls struggling for some- 
thing above the vulgar joys and sor- 
rows of commonplace existence, ask- 
ing that their “ Lamp of Sacrifice” 
—one of the deepest and divinest 
principles that God has planted in 
our clay, the one by which we are 
most nearly His spiritual offspring, 
and, it may be added, the one most 
in need of the wisest human reason 
and the clearest heavenly guidance 
to trim and use aright—be lighted 
by a noble enthusiasm and fed by 
some transcendent mission. Such 
souls usually make terrible ship- 
wreck: ‘his world is no place for 
them ; its chill is fatal to the flame, 
and the Promethean fire, once out, 
is never lit again. There are those 
who have struggled to accomplish 
such a vocation to the bearing of 
bitterer woes than men will take for 
wealth, love, power, or fame. No 
philosophy that ignores the spiritual 
elements of humanity will explain 
our many-sided nature. Man does 
not live by bread alone. It is 
when he is clothed, and housed, 
and fed, that he begins to be in 
want. He is an animal, the king 
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of animals, and some of his greatest 
mistakes arise from ignoring this 
fundamental fact; but he is some- 
thing more. Bound up in his un- 
stable mechanism are two warring 
natures. The harmonious integra- 
tion and development—the at-one- 
ment of these is the true and final 
office of science and religion. 

Judging from the zeal of the 
Church in making proselytes, one 
might infer that it was equally 
anxious to increase the number of 
those who take upon them its final 
vows. ‘This, however, is not the 
case, except under important limita- 
tions. If, after being a lay member 
for a proper time, one wishes to be- 
come a nun, she must first satisfy 
her spiritual director, andthe superior 
of the convent to which she desires 
to attach herself, that she has a true 
“‘ vocation,” as itis called, to such a 
life. No mere desire on her part to 
be a nun, no consideration of the 
mere pecuniary gain that may accrue 
to the order from her incorporation 
in it, will determine even the first 
step in the process. The life is one 
of complete self-abnegation and most 
arduous labour. The postulant must 
be in sound health, body and mind, 
thoroughly devoted, and steadfast of 
purpose. These points affirmatively 
settled, she enters a convent on a 
six months’ probation. If this is 
satisfactorily completed, she begins 
a two yeurs’ novitiate. During all 
this time she assumes no vows. At 
the end of the two years and a half 
she is as free to change her mind 
and return to the world as she was 
before her probation. But when, 
after this extended test, she takes the 
veil—that, in symbol, shuts out all 
secular interests and pursuits—there 
must be no looking back. She lays 
aside every weight, to run the race 
set before her. For evermore the 
world is crucified to her, and she to 
the world. 

Were there not some who, without 
knowing more, should know better, 
I would not refer to the vulgar in- 
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sinuation sometimes heard, of con- 
ventual unfaithfulness to celibate 
vows. The time, I trust, has come 
—and we do not owe its advent to 
the Church of Rome—when truth 
can afford to be honest; and just 
men, however strong their antipa- 
thies, should be ashamed to charge 
guilt which is not only unproven, 
but negatived by all the evidence 
upon the subject. Sensuality, es- 
pecially when detached from the 
order of nature—family and domes- 
tic ties—makes marks in both the 
physiognomy and physiology of its 
devotees, which no one can hide. 
You know the woman of the demi- 
monde when you see her on the 
pavement or in the street-car. You 
may find the traces of most human 
impressions on the faces of the 
nuns—but not that. Every phy- 
sician with a conventual practice 
knows that their diseases (and those 
of the genital plexus are not infre- 
quent) are of the celibate type. If 
of that class, they are most probably 
those for which the medical attend- 
ant of your family is treating your 
unmarried sister and your maiden 
aunt. ‘There are no reservations in 
the confessional of pathology. Va- 
ture, at least, is true. Get rid of that 
vulgar notion, my friend ; leave it to 
ignorant and brutal people ; you will 
be very much ashamed of it when 
you are qualified to have an opinion 
on the subject." 

One feature noticeable in all Ca- 
tholic convents, perhaps even more 
than in their churches, is the pro- 
minence given by all the art of the 
statuary and the painter, to the phy- 
sical sufferings of our Lord. One 
revolts at the endless pantomime of 
pain, and wearies of the pine or 
marble Christs in versatile . and 
studied agonies. A cheerful-looking 
saint is almost as hard to find as a 


wicked one. I donot know who 
first recommended the fourteen “ sta- 
tions of the {cross,” as useful sub- 
jects of daily religious contempla- 
tion, but I shall never think him a 
wise or profitable spiritual guide. As 
rationally might we seek to promote 
filial affection in our children by va- 
ried and repeated representations of 
parturient pains. Gladly, thankfully, 
gratefully does the Protestant looker- 
on turn from this low physical plane 
to that sublime //e which is the light 
of men. The Saviour that we love, 
the Christ that is incarnated for ever 
in the heart of humanity, is the 
Teacher, Example, and Intercessor. 
It was needful to know the story of 
the Atonement, and the steps of the 
sacrifice made once for all—and they 
are told us in the Record as briefly 
as is consistent with the historical 
completeness of the narrative. They 
are not panem quotidianum, The 
mysterious work has been accom- 
plished—* finished,” said high au- 
thority, at its marvellous climax, and 
our calling is not to its throes and 
travail, but to its duties and rewards. 

Very different from those of Rome 
are the traditions in this regard of its 
great rival, the Greek Church, There 
the Author of our Faith is known as 
the Ascended rather than the Cruci- 
fied, the Victor than the Victim. 
With it, the ministry of the Com- 
forter is perpetual joy. 

And it is just here, unless I great- 
ly mistake the religious impulses of 
our time, that the divergence between 
the medizval ecclesiasticism and 
those of modern Protestantism is 
widest and most impassable. The 
stanchest Protestants now living are 
repelled from the ancient Church of 
Christendom not less by her doctrinal 
peculiarities than by her inherent 
antagonism to the modes and as- 
pirations of modern thought. This, 


1 These remarks are intended, of course, to apply to the conventual institutions of 
America. The documentary history of the Church of Rome, in the record of perpetually 
repeated attempts at discipline and reform, discloses the monstrous abuses by which the 
institution of celibacy, both among regulars and among seculars, among nuns as well as 
monks, has been chronically infested in almost all other lands and ages.—EDITOR. 
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and not only transubstantiation, pur- 
gatory, or saintly invocation, is the 
barrier that divides the New from 
the Old. As John Brown said, we 
believe in different gods. The most 
devoted lives among Protestant 
Christians are passed not so much 
“ under the Great Taskmaster’s eye,” 
as in dutiful and glad observance of 
that “reasonable service,” ‘ which 
is perfect freedom,” and in which 
are supplied the conditions of the 
largest growth and completest de- 
velopment for every part of that na- 
ture which the Sinless wore on earth, 
and carried up perfected and _glori- 
fied into the heavens. It is getting 
every day to be better understood, 
that liberty is not only more fruitful, 
but safer than repression. We are 
beginning to see that the Divine 
Worker has made fewer mistakes 
than we had supposed. After its 
many and wearisome wanderings, 
the human mind is at last willing to 
accept its genial and final office of 


priest and interpreter of Nature. A 
new heaven and a new earth, opened 


up by astronomy, geology, natural 
history, chemistry, and social science, 
await its peaceful conquest and per- 
petual reign. We begin to see some- 
thing of the plan pursued in the in- 
tellectual and moral education of the 
race. The word “ providence” is 
growing intelligible. With new as- 
surance may we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come :” with faith unknown to our 
fathers, “ ‘Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is done in heaven.” 

Perhaps the most noteworthy cha- 
racteristic of our Roman Catholic 
friends is the entireness of their faith 
in the Church as the “pillar and 
ground ” of religious truth. They re- 
gard its logical position as impreg- 
nable. Those who believe at all, 
believe unreservedly. All the matters 
of faith and practice debated by 
Protestant controversialists and agi- 
tated in thinking minds among the 
Protestant laity, are res judicata to 
them. The way to go to heaven is 
as simple as the way to go to school. 
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They carry no intellectural imfedi- 
menta into the diving of their creed. 
Doubting Castle and Giant Despair 
do not lie in their pathway. Doubt 
of the compassion of the All-Merci- 
ful is a temptation which must be 
resisted without parley, and despair 
a mortal sin, which confession and 
abandonment alone can purge away. 

In America we have known the 
Catholic Church mostly through its 
Irish constituency, and have judged 
it—not altogether unjustly—by its 
sanctifying and civilising effect in 
that direction. It is commonly be- 
lieved that Larry will lie, though he 
won’t eat meat on Friday ; and that 
Biddy will not do to trust with the 
keys, though she says more prayers 
than her mistress. It is only fair to 
allow just weight to the political and 
social circumstances which for seven 
hundred years have surrounded the 
Irish peasantry, though it may still 
be an open question whether Irish 
faith or English rule is most to 
blame for their obliquities. The pre- 
vailing cause, probably lies deeper 
than either. There are moral idosyn- 
crasies in races, as there are intellec- 
tual ones in families. Two things it 
may be well to consider, before urg- 
ing against the Church of Rome the 
moral obtuseness of the more igno- 
rant populations of Christendom— 
whether, even tried by our standard, 
her réligion is nota great deal better 
for them than none at all; and 
whether it is not the only existing 
form of Christianity which, in their 
past or present state, could be oper- 
ative as a moral force. Do you 
really believe, my evangelical friend, 
that you could get the Augsburg 
Confession, or that of the Synod of 
Dort, or the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
into the consciences and lives of the 
mongrel races of South America, in 
time to prevent the dissolution of 


society, if Rome were to evacuate 


the continent to-morrow? And are 
you not, upon reflection, disposed to 
think that an earthquake, burying 
the Andes from the northern isth- 
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mus to the southern cape, would be, 
on the whole, a less fatal catastrophe 
than the sudden displacement of that 
vast though imperfect moral re- 
straint, which, impalpable as the 
atmosphere, presses upon every 
grade of its barbarous society the 
sanctions of an endless life, with 
destinies the legitimate descendants 
of the deeds done in this ?! 

While there are many ignorant 
priests, there are among them, par- 
ticularly in the higher ranks of the 
clergy, very many men of eminent 
scholarship and learning. And, 
strange to say, they are on better 
terms with the more advanced school 
of physical research than Protestant 
divines. They do not quarrel with 
Bichat or Lyell. It is not the literal 
accuracy of the Book, but the 
spiritual infallibility of the Church, 
that they have in charge to promul- 
gate and defend. The tendency 
among them is to a wider and more 
catholic scholarship than is common 
among Protestant theologians. They 
do not get nervous when some one 
unearths a new monster from the 
oolite, or picks up a piece of pottery 
from the pliocene tertiary. They 
have given up the miserable, hope- 
less fight with demonstrable science, 
and are the stronger for it. 

This Catholic question, so impor- 
tant in its bearings upon the future 
of America, this Church so oversha- 
dowing among the ecclesiastical ac- 
tivities of our time, requires to be 
treated fairly. ‘Those of us who be- 
lieve that the Reformation marked 
an onward step of Providence in the 
secular and spiritual education of 
the race—that the fruits of civil and 
religious freedom, baptised with the 
blood of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
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a thousand battle-fields since, toiled 
and suffered for by the choicest 
spirits that have lived on earth 
during the last three hundred years, 
and now delivered to the keeping 
of the most advanced and powerful 
races of civilised men, are worth 
preserving and handing down—can- 
not afford to misunderstand the 
position of our opponents. Igno- 
rant aspersion of their tenets or 
practices will help them, not us, 
When some well-intentioned “no- 
popery” man relates a string of 
stupid falsehoods about their history 
and doctrines, tell him to read up 
the other side of the subject, just for 
the sake—since he will talk—of 
knowing something about it. The 
truth is bad enough, and a better 
ally than its opposite. The man 
has not made much progress in in- 
culcating Protestant views, no matter 
how tremendous his objurgations, 
who succeeds in satisfying his hearer 
that he is either ignorant or insin- 
cere. And if, for the time being, 
he convinces, the reaction will be 
still greater if the hearer finds out, 
two or ten years afterwards, that 
his confidence has been abused. If 
there be any permanent result in 
such cases, it is more likely to be 
favourable to Romanism than ad- 
verse to it. And there are no zealots 
like proselytes. A larger per-centage 
of originally Protestant than Catholic 
pupils in conventual schools become 
nuns. 

Twenty years ago, the growth of 
the Catholic Church was almost ex- 
clusively the result of accretion by 
immigration and the increase of 
Catholic families. This is no longer 
the case. In this age of printing- 





presses and free schools, she has 






1 This argument is not to be construed into an insinuation that the Roman religion is 
exclusively adapted to depraved, and the Protestant to elevated races. 
of some Catholic states, and the success of Evangelical religion in Polynesia, Madagascar, 


Australasia, and other most savage regions, would be quoted to the contrary. 


The civilisation 


But the 


doubtful point of the argument may be in the uncertainty, in some men’s minds, whether 
the Catholic religion, as administered in Spanish America, does appreciably contribute to 


the cohesion of society. 


We fear that the universal laxity of morals among the priestheod 


throughout Spanish America must be admitted on the concurrent testimony of travellers. 


—EDITOR. 
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organised an aggressive campaign, 
and entered upon the work of propa- 
gandism with an energy and saga- 
city which have not unduly excited 
the interest and apprehensions of 
such Protestants as take note of what 
is going on around them. And it is 
not only the number, but in many 
cases the quality of their converts 
that surprises the looker-on. Such 
proselytes as Newman and Milner 
in England, and Ives and Brownson 
in America, project an influence into 
the higher circles of culture and 
power, which no mere number of 
obscure Smiths and Joneses could 
wield. They go to work with a vim 
—with treatises and essays, which 
the alumni of Oxford and Harvard 
read with relish if not with convic- 
tion, and aim at nothing less than 
the capture of minds of equal en- 
dowments and influence with them- 
selves. Already Protestantism, so 
long assailant, is put upon the defen- 
sive. Conversions from Romanism 


have ceased, or nearly so, and the 


contrary process has begun. With- 
in a single year Archbishop Man- 
ning has made one thousand con- 
verts in a single fashionable district 
of London, and during the same 
period has admitted fifteen Protes- 
tant clergymen into the communion 
of the Church of Rome. I know a 
mother superior who, ten years ago, 
was a rigid Presbyterian. The pre- 
sent Bishop of Philadelphia was 
educated a Unitarian. Instances of 
this character are far less infrequent 
than unobservant Protestants ima- 
gine. And as for the matter of 
numerical increase of membership, 
it is gaining on that of the total 
population of America at the 
rate of about twelve per cent. per 
annum, compounded at that." Con- 
sider what such facts mean and 
point to, you who thought that Gari- 
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baldi was going to finish the papacy 
a few years ago—you who believe 
that it is dying of a complication of 
printing-presses, steam-engines, and 
submarine cables ! 

What is to be the result ? Is Protes- 
tantism to be reabsorbed, before the 
close of the twentieth century, into 
the larger and more ancient mass—to 
make full and complete surrender, 
as did the Arian and Gnostic revolts 
of earlier time? We waive the con- 
sideration of the grand element in the 
problem, the question on which side 
the Divine Power is to work,—on 
which side is the Rock and the in- 
expugnable Truth,—and content our- 
selves with calculating the resolution 
of the human forces, visible and in- 
visible, that are co-working and 
counterworking in society towards 
the settlement of this question. If 
we depended on the counter ecclesi- 
astical activities of Protestantism, we 
might well doubt its ability for suc- 
cessful resistance. It is to those 
products of the modern thought— 
art, literature, and science, and that 
impalpable but dominating influence, 
the collective result of these, which 
we call the spiritof the age—that we 
turn for assurance that the moral and 
intellectual world shall not reverse 
its revolution, and go back to the 
times of Tetzel and Torquemada. 
Never again shall a Sorbonne decide 
a quarrel between a dogma and a 
fact. Never again will a council, 
however cecumenical, try an issue 
between orthodoxy and nature. Z/at 
battle has been won, and no men 
know it better than the present 
generation of Catholic priests. No 
system, however conservative, can 
resist the subtle and ubiquitious 
radiations, which, from the school- 
room, the newspaper, the platform, 
and the library, permeate all ranks 
of society with the movings of a truer 


? Unquestionably, this record of the advancement of the Roman Church in Pro- 
testant countries can be partially balanced by vast losses of power, prestige, pecuniary 
resources, and of multitudes of former adherents, in Catholic countries. But after making 
all the deductions which any man will claim, there remains enough to set us all to 
pondering some very serious questions.--EDITOR 
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life, and the prophecy of a better 
time. No inculcation, however vener- 
able, that implies error in creative 
wisdom or cruelty in the universal 
Parent, can hold the mass of healthy 
minds, or bind those higher ones, as- 
signed to every age, as its leaders, 
teachers, and guides. There is a 
growing and encouraging belief that 
the collective Human Being—living 
in all ages and inhabiting all climes 
—is to have a youth nobler than its 
childhood, and a maturity diviner 
than its youth ; and that all this is 
in the nature of a cosmical necessity, 
as far above our hindering as the 
sweep of the last comet, as indepen- 
dent of the fooleries of politicians 
and world-betterers as the precession 
of the equinoxes. Good men every- 
where forward it—less of will than of 
grace ; their glory being not at all 
in their achievements, but in the 
celestial co-partnership by which 
they are co-workers with God. 

Not only the prevailing influences 


of civilisation, but the general order 
of things, which looks rather to de- 
velopment than conservation, is fatal 
in time to all ideas and systems not 


founded in universal truth. The re- 
moval of the human race by death, 
and its renewal three times in a cen- 
tury, is a perpetual guarantee against 
the permanence of opinions and 
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methods inharmonious with that na- 
ture which is alike the product and 
expression of the Divine Will. “In- 
stitutions have an end, but the peo- 
ple is eternal.” Every thirty years 
humanity comes new from the hand 
of God, and fresh with His implant- 
ings. Every babe is the Adam of a 
new world. 

The present reaction towards Ul- 
tramontanism is sporadic and tem- 
porary. It is the sign of a deeply- 
felt and universal want. It is a pro- 
test against the religious hollowness 
of the age. It is the prophecy of a 
new, wiser, and more reverent epoch 
in the religious progress of man- 
kind. 

Finally, the lesson we get from 
our sojourns with the nuns and 
colloquies with the priests is the 
same that comes with all our better 
knowledge of each other—charity. 
There is a wonderful family-likeness 
between good people everywhere. 
If we know saints who never saw a 
convent, let us believe that there are 
saints in convents we have never 
seen—just men in Samaria as well as 
in Judea. Wide apart as they now 
appear, a few years will bring these 
good people together. ‘“ The time 
cometh, when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, they shall 
worship the Father.” 
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, THE LITTLE CRIPPLES AT MUNICH. 


I was living in Munich some twenty 
years ago, with a dear friend, since 
dead, then a studiosus with the 
great Kaulbach of the “ Babel” and 
“Hunnen Schlacht” epics. The 
laureat of mythic terrors had been 
minded to enact A‘sop for a time, 
and make the world indebted for 
many a long laugh over his visible 
embodiment of the life and reign of 
“ Reynard the Fox.” That history 
was not yet published, but its fame 
had already spread abroad among 
sympathetic cognoscenti and the Ma- 
gister’s Bohemian court. 

Down by fair Loch Starnberg, 
where the Alps stand afar, guarding 
the sleeping waters from the winds 
fierce from buffetings with the snow 
peaks, the Magister resided that 
summer; and it occurred to my 


friend and other studiosi, that it 
would be a famous joke to get a lot 
of masks of the chief characters in 


“Reynard,” incontinently appear 
with them at the cottage by the lake, 
and give the Magister a zoological 
ovation. The idea was adopted by 
acclamation. Every one’s friend— 
Count P——, poet, musician, paint- 
er, caricaturist, volunteered the text 
and choruses. Then for the masks. 
Some of the men set to work to 
accomplish their own metempsy- 
chosis. For the rest, the difficulty 
remained till somebody, suddenly 
inspired, cried, ‘ Why, let the little 
cripples make them.” 

“What do you mean?” said a 
young Berliner, suspecting persi- 
flage. 
“Mean ?—the A7vrippelhafter Kna- 
ben, in the Asylum down by the 
Isar; they are wenderiul chaps, 


equal to anything that is to be made * 


out of paper and glue.” 
My friend was constituted “ Mask 
Committee,” and I accompanied 


him on his official visit. We found 
the Asylum—a fine old house, that 
must have seen gay doings two cen- 
turies ago. The director, Herr 
Mayer, received us ; my friend stated 
his business, gave the sketches of 
the desired masks, and was delighted 
to find the director at once enter 
into the humour of the thing. A 
clever draughtsman, too, Herr 
Mayer. We had forgotten two or 
three of the heads; but from my 
friend’s hints he scribbled down 
notes for them, and they ultimately 
proved among the best. He showed 
us a quantity of the work done by 
the boys ; masks and properties for 
theatres, and every conceivable kind 
of elegant toys in papier maché. 
“Some of the boys,” he added, “ are 
veritable little cobolds ; but, with an 
artistic outlet for the spirit, good 
instead of evil comes of it.” Herr 
Mayer invited us to revisit the insti- 
tution ; but it was long ere I could 
do so. 

The masks were made; “the 
parts” learned; a glorious May 
morning dawned, and, ommnes, each 
with a duplicate head and packet of 
paper lanterns, started for a sixteen- 
mile tramp to the lake. There, in 
the forest behind the Magister’s cot- 
tage, a throne and canopy of state 
were improvised, garlands wound, 
flags set waving, lanterns hung 
ready. Amonstrous fox’s head was 
laid at our hero’s feet, with due 
ceremony, and he, cx don prince, said 
he “would be delighted ” to appear 
as Kaulbach, Rex Vulpinus, in the 
evening. The Magister’s beautiful 
Frau conjured a bevy of pretty girls 
out of the earth ; Pitfores et scriptores 
came, whence I know not, to enact 
our Greek chorus; and by evening 
a merrier party was assembled under 
the beech-trees than I can hope 
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ever to see again. The Great King 
sat enthroned, a fox-bush his scep- 
tre ; his lieges—lions, crows, cats— 
paid homage in rhymes worthy of 
Thomas Ingoldsby. A rookery over- 
head got up an indignation meeting 
at the laughter and noise we made. 
The bright eyes of the Dryads in 
muslin shone through the glinting 
lights, laughing the sentimental 
moon out of countenance. How 
many of our fiercest carnivori got 
their claws for ever clipped some- 
how under the trees that night! 
But all this concerns us not here: 
the paper lanterns have long since 
burnt out; some of the bright eyes 
will shine on earth no more; and 
the masks, after some carnival roy- 
stering, went the way of human 
cuticle. Their ghost leads me back 
to my story. 

This summer, finding myself in 
the Bavarian capital once more, I 
resolved to pay that long-promised 
visit to the “ Krippelhafter Knaben 
Austalt.” Certain facts and figures 
regarding it I may perhaps as well 
note down here, though I did not 
learn them until after my visit. 

In 1832, a private gentleman, 
Herr von Kurtz, having had his in- 
terest aroused in the forlorn condi- 
tion of poor crippled boys, resolved 
to be the pioneer of their ameliora- 
tion. Unfortunately, his own means 
were not large ; but friends came to 
his aid, and he had soon some rooms 
fitted up in his residence for the re- 
ception of a limited number of boys. 
With some of the number he accept- 
ed a maximum payment of ten 
pounds per annum. He had a tutor 
for their instruction in the usual 
branches of the public elementary 
schools, and gave the greater part of 
his own time to their instruction in 
various light industrial occupations. 
After twelve years of unobtrusive 
usefulness, the attention of the go- 
vernment was, in 1844, drawn to 
Herr von Kuriz’s establishment. Its 
name and fame had spread abroad ; 
but, having given it a firm basis, he 





not unwillingly consented to relin- 
quish its management to the State ; 
and, by an Act passed the same 
year, the “ Krippelhafter Knaben 
Austalt” became a public institu- 
tion, received a State endowment of 
£1800, and a regularly - appointed 
staff—namely, an inspector, resident 
director, a Protestant and Catholic 
chaplain, a schoolmaster, industrial 
master, and medical adviser ; a ma- 
tron, female servant, and porter, for 
domestic duties. The education 
provided was to include, besides the 
three Rs, a glimpse into geography 
and history, singing and elementary 
drawing ; religious instruction being 
left to the care of the visiting chap- 
lains. Pupils to pay Lio a year 
towards their maintenance ; and all 
surplus revenue from subscriptions 
and bequests to be devoted to found- 
ing free scholarships. In 1850, a 
further donation of £1800 was 
made by the State ; and at the pre- 
sent time the institution possesses a 
capital of £6000. It maintains an 
average yearly of twenty-six lads, at 
an outlay of £450. The immediate 
wants of the pupils absorb but a 
small moiety of this ; the work done 
by them brings in a considerable 
sum yearly. But the staff is neces- 
sarily an expensive one; happily 
capable of taking the much extended 
duties to be imposed on it when 
the larger asylum now proposed is 
completed. 

In all simplicity, I went in search 
of the old grey House of the Masks ; 
to find, alas! all its little Robin 
Goodfellows gone, and, greyer than 
ever, looking abashed at its change 
of fortune, now harbouring unphi- 
lanthropic “long swords, saddles, 
bridles,” and such military belong- 
ings. 

After various inquiries, I got at 
last on the right track, finding that 
my right destination was No. 13, 
Staubstrasse. After a long walk, 
traversing the flowery twin ceme- 
teries, and passing finally the little 
red-brick Franciscan church of Sor- 
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rows, with its life-size crucifix ga- 
zing haggardly at the loiterers by 
the wayside, I found myself in front 
of No. 13, Dust Street, named so, 
mayhap, by the monks, as a grim 
glorification of their own mortifica- 
tions and grey peas. 

A two-storied white house, No. 
13, standing above a sloping grass 
plot, among fuschias and standard 
roses ; no institutional dignity about 
it, or sign of its destination, except 
it were in the accidental apparition 
under a window-curtain of two pale 
little fi fac es, which disappeared again 
as sudd lenly. 

My appeal to the bell was re- 
sponded to as though I had been a 
one-eyed Calendar, with connections 
among the genii of the “Arabian 
Nights ;” the garden-gate opened, 
untouched by visible hands, with a 
weird, sharp click. Taking this, 
however, for an invitation to enter, 
I entered, and was aware of a great 
black dog—a dog with a double 
nose !—bounding towards me to do 
the honours. He snuffed at first 
suspiciously through those terrific 
nostrils ; seemed not dissatisfied 

vith the result, and took me under 
his protection to the back door, 
though I suggested the front en- 
trance. A little, old woman, neat 
as a fairy godmother, evidently the 
housekeeper, appeared. I expressed 
my desire to see the Herr Director, 
if he was disengaged. Smiling bene- 
volently, she “was sure he would 
rejoice ;” bade me enter, and disap- 
peared, leaving me in charge of my 
double-nosed friend. 

A few moments, and the Herr Di- 
rector descended the stairs—not the 
Herr Mayer of my recollections, but 
a gentleman of some thirty-five years 
of age, whose face at the first glance 
might predicate an artillery officer, 
or, at the second, an artist. He re- 
ceived mein the most courteous man- 
ner ; informed me my old acquaint- 
ance, his predecessor, had long left, 
and was now head of a famous firm 
for art manufactures; then added, 


_of human hands ; 
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“T shall be no less happy to show 
you our little place, and what our 
boys can do.” 

My visit was made in the after- 
noon, and the Director explained, 
as he led the way to the schoolroom, 
that all school tasks were accom- 
plished before the twelve o’clock 
dinner hour, so the boys were now 
busy at their manufactures; the 
schoolroom being turned for the 
time into a workshop. I followed 
my guide through a door to the 
right, and found myself in a veritable 
factory, some forty feet in length, 
but of scarce sufficient height, and 
certainly oe in proper ventilation, 
though well lighted by five windows. 
The “resident master, a kindly, in- 
telligent-looking gentleman, was in 
charge of some twenty-eight boys 
from nine to fifteen years of age, all 
occupied at the low square tables 
standing in double rank down the 
room. Cardboard slips and scraps 
of bright-coloured papers strewed 
the floor ; boxes and watchcases and 
every possible application of Bristol 
board in process of manufacture at 
some of the tables; at others sat 
little workmen, blowing an accom- 
paniment to the singing of their wire 
saws, blowing the dust away, in fact, 
from the delicate tracery as they 
carved it. 

All were dressed in the clothes of 
the asylum ; dark cloth trousers and 
waistcoat, and that most practical of 
working garments, a belted stout 
blue linen blouse. 

There were boys with crutches 
placed against their seats, ready to 
hand ; boys with irons round their 
thin ankles ; lame boys, indeed, of 
every variety ; boys half paralysed ; 
others with their ten fingers so 
crumpled and twisted by a cruel 
freak of nature, it seemed miraculous 
they could ever learn the functions 
hunchbacked boys 
also were there, perhaps occupying 
the best vantage-ground for success. 
Scrofula lies at the root of most of 
the deformities which these unfortu- 
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nates have had born with them, the 
hunchback is rarely of the number : 
scrofula saps all the vital functions, 
and though acute but in one limb, 
debilitates all the others more or 
less. One small Quasimodo was by 
special permission this afternoon 
copying some foliations, and with the 
care and accuracy of a medizval il- 
luminator. As he sat at work his 
head quite disappeared below the 
heaped shoulders, and I felt some- 
thing like a shock on beholding the 
weird beauty of his pale face as it 
turned with a quiet, self-reliant pride 
to meet the Director’s eyes. One 
must not look for the bashfulness 
and pretty gaucheries of childhood 
within the realms of crutches ; such 
things vanish with the first conscious- 
ness of an exceptional destiny. 

“I make all the boys learn draw- 
ing,” said the Director; “ the accu- 
racy of touch and precision of visual 
measurement given by it is of the 
greatest use in supplying any natural 
manual deficiency. 1 never allow a 
boy to attempt any more delicate 
kind of our work until he can handle 
a pencil freely.” 

We moved on toa table at the 
far end of the room, where a boy 
about ten years old, straight in 
shoulder and limb as boy need be, 
stood deeply engrossed before a glue- 
pot and great pile of cardboard slips. 
Surely he was no cripple. 

*“ How does the box get on asked 
my companion. 

“ All right, sir; see, sir!” And 
the boy held out a little box, the 
bevelled lid neatly papered by hands 
with but two fingers on each. A 
short time before the boy could do 
nothing but eat with those maimed 
hands ; now he could write prettily, 
draw a little, and use edge-tools with 
perfect accuracy and skill. His af- 
fliction had been far surpassed by 
one of his predecessors, who had 
one finger only on each hand ; 
but so well too had he applied 
himself to circumvent his deficien- 
cies, that he became quite famous 
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in the institution for his handiwork, 
and is now earning his living outside 
its walls. What must the fate of 
such a boy have been if he had not 
met with the patient care, the un- 
wearied help and encouragement 
given there ! 

Gluing processes seemed to in- 
volve the most absorbing satisfaction 
to the operators: three little hunch- 
backs, with a big glue-pot between 
them, were evidently in a sort of 
seventh heaven while building the 
walls of a giant bonbonniére. Its 
prototype, made by them, was a 
wonder of card architecture; its 
ivory-like columns supporting a fan- 
tastic cornice, the wall behind gor- 
geous with plaited silk, the lid a 
marvel of fairy ingenuity—Seugnot 
fréres would have held it a che 
@euvre. The designs for these 
things are all made by the Herr Di- 
rector. A great glass case, occupy- 
ing one end of the room, was filled 
with a miultitudinous display of 
pretty things of the kind, and still 
more artistic brackets, crucifixes, 
card-trays—delicately carved au jour 
in various woods. Whiist looking at 
them,I mentioned the old masks that 
had at first brought me acquainted. 

“Traditions of those famous speci- 
mens of zoology still exist,” said the 
Director, ‘‘ among the boys, and the 
very moulds for the masks are pre- 
served in a store closet. We occa- 
sionally have such things to make 
still in carnival time. I am very glad 
when such an order comes, the boys 
take such delight in the werk. But 
as we endeavour to make the insti- 
tution self-supporting as much as 
possible, our industries must be 
ruled by the demand outside. Papier 
maché for room decoration was large- 
ly made here at the time you speak 
of, now it is never asked for except 
in this form.” And he took down 
a stag’s head, very carefully }..oulded, 
to be afterwards fitted with real 
antlers. ‘The papier maché so em- 
ployed is, however, of a peculiar 
kind, and, though perfectly light, 
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will bear any amount of rough usage 
with impunity. 

I inquired if the boys generally 
followed the trades thus learned. 

“Not in the majority of in- 
stances,” was the reply; “but the 
end chiefly sought by the institution 
is obtained when the boys achieve 
the manual dexterity the employ- 
ments here give. On their leaving, 
if of very poor parents, they are ap- 
prenticed from our funds to some 
suitable trade, and we have no diffi- 
culty in finding good masters for 
them. By the first statutes made, 
no boy was admitted to the asylum 
under twelve years of age; but as 
preference is given to the poorest 
candidates, it was soon found ex- 
pedient to relax the rule. The task 
of their physical education especially 
is far easier when commenced quite 
early. Parents too often trade on a 
child’s deformity ; the poor creature 
is driven out to beg until it grows 
to like the occupation, and _ better 
things for it are soon almost impos- 
sible. ‘The vanity thus engendered 
is a strange moral phenomenon.” 

Among other instances, the Di- 
rector mentioned the following as 
an illustration of it. An unusually 
clever little hunchback had been ad- 
mitted into the institution: he was 
ten years of age, and had been ac- 
customed to rove about the country 
alone for weeks together. The first 
time he went to church, no sooner was 
he within the walls than he dropped 
suddenly to the ground, his limbs 
fell out of joint, and he commenced 
foaming at the mouth. The more 


the crowd gathered round him the’ 


worse he grew. The master brought 
him home quite terror-stricken. 

“],” said the Director, “ suspect- 
ed a trick, accompanied him myself 
the next Sunday, and took him 
sharply by the collar just when he 
was prepared to fall. My touch 
prevented the fit, and he afterwards 
confessed he always ‘ took one when 
he got among a lot of people—it 
was nice to have them all looking at 
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him.’ With judicious treatment he 
became one of the best boys in the 
institution. ‘“ By judicious treat- 
ment,” added the Herr, “Ido not 
mean moral instruction merely ; no- 
thing, we find, tends so much to raise 
the boys’ self-respect as physical edu- 

cation ; the gymnastic ground, drill 
exercise, and plentiful bathing have 
a wonderful effect. The gymnastic 
feats some of those crippled little 
creatures perform would puzzle many 
a boy sound in mind and limb; it 
is above all things, perhaps, their 
greatest delight—the only difficulty 
is to restrain them from overtrying 
their strength.” 

All the boys are under constant 
surgical supervision, and every medi- 
cal alleviation is at their service ; 
many have been restored, by care- 
ful treatment, to the complete use 
of their limbs. By singular good 
fortune the Herr Director is himself 
learned in orthopedic science, and 
has effected, since his appointment, 
some important improvenients in the 
artificial limbs previously made in 
Germany. 

Looking over a syllabus of the 
day’s tasks, I was rather surprised to 
see stenography (short-hand) down 
among them. “An innovation of 
mine,” exclaimed the Director ; “ its 
success with the lads certainly justi- 
fies it. It is a profession they may 
often be able to follow ; requires no 
outlay of capital in its pursuit,” he 
added smiling. ‘ But you must see 
what we can do in it, though few of 
the lads accomplish more than sixty 
words in the minute.” Then he 
summoned a little blue-eyed lame 
boy, carving an inkstand, gave hima 
pencil and paper, and then rapidly 
read a paragraph from a newspaper. 
At the end of four minutes the boy 
had phonographed three hundred 
and sixty words, omitting none. 
“This is one of my best craftsmen, 
too,” said the Herr. Then address- 
ing ‘him, “You must show that little 
picture- frame.” 

“Tt is in the cabinet workshop, sir.’ 
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“Then go with us there.” 

The cabinet workshop proved a 
small room, evidently devoted to 
tasks of great delicacy, for which the 
observance of strict order is of spe- 
cial necessity. Carpenters’ benches 
lined the walls; boxes of tools 
stood about. But I had no time to 
look around ere the little steno- 
grapher took a frame from the wall, 
and held it smiling towards me. It 
was really an exquisite bit of work- 
manship. On a broad band of dark 
wood were inlaid a wonderful in- 
taglio of scrolls, foliation, birds, and 
shells, in metal, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl ; the feathers in the birds’ 
wings still awaited engraving. The 
boy flushed with pleasure at my 
praise. 

“Who helped you to carve and 
inlay this ?” 

“Just nobody, sir.” 

The original, of which this was a 
copy, was a gem of French renais- 
sance work, and had been brought 
by the Director from Paris for the 
purpose. Unfortunately there is lit- 
tle demand for work of the kind in 
Munich. 

We passed on to the great dining- 
hall, of the same dimensions as the 
schoolroom, and I learnt the follow- 
ing particulars of the bill of fare. 
For breakfast the boys have half-a- 
pint of milk and a white roll; for 
dinner, soup, meat, vegetables ; pud- 
dings on the fast-days, instead of 
meat; and on Sundays and red- 
letter days, roast joints and beer. 
Stewed fruit is always an important 
item as an entremet. Supper con- 
sists of soup and bread and cheese, 
or some simple substitutes for the 
latter. 

Then we passed upstairs. ‘“ Our 
dormitory,” said the Director, re- 
gretfully, “does not fulfil modern 
sanitary requirements now our in- 
mates have so greatly increased. 
The workshop downstairs was de- 
signed for an infirmary, but its posi- 
tion and north window make it quite 
inapplicable. Next Sessions we 
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hope to get funds granted for rebuild- 
ing the place ; then these deficiencies 
will be remedied, and space, I hope, 
provided for at least double the 
number of our inmates. The com- 
parative expenses so involved will 
be actually on a diminishing ratio, 
as the staff of officials will need 
scarce any modification.” 

The dormitory door stood open, 
and very fresh and pleasant it 
looked ; but the little beds were, 
perhaps, too closely ranked together. 
All had good horse-hair mattrasses, 
feather piilows, blankets, linen sheets, 
and a plumeau above all. A little 
shelf pulled out of the bedstead 
frame to make a seat. A night- 
table with drawers for hair-brush and 
comb stood by each. Wardrobes 
for the boys’ clothes occupied one 
end of the room, and the washing 
apparatus the other. 

The private apartments of the 
schoolmaster (the industrial master 
is non-resident) and of the Herr 
Director adjoin the great dormitory. 
I had a strange sensation as, accept- 
ing the Herr’s courteous invitation, 
I followed him into his private do- 
main, and found myself carried away 
by magic, as it were, from out the 
concentration of afflictions gathered 
together beneath our feet, into some 
calm, old-world, Gothic sanctum 
for studious leisure. On shelves, 
enriched with curious carving, stood 
dignified folios and octavos, gorgeous 
with renaissance gildings, quaint an- 
cient flagons, grim antique weapons 
and armour, multitudinous precious 
waifs of the past, from imperial seals 
of miraculous intricacy, cabinets and 
caskets where rich burghers of old 
kept their treasures, disinterred rings 
and relics, and carefully preserved 
gay tapestry, all hung, or niched, 
half hidden in the dark carved work 
that veiled the wall. In the centre 
of the room the Present asserted 
itself in an easel bearing an almost 
finished oil picture. “I have not 


much time for such things now,” 
said the Director, in reference to it 5 
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“but I let it stand there from month 
to month as a tacit promise to finish 
it some day.” The subject was an 
antique gateway, with a peasant 
bridal passing beneath it—no _ inde- 
finite amateur work—the 

too bright and transparent. 

whilst talking of many things 
companion produced 
water and oil sketches, lightly 
touched, full of life and character, 
a chronicle gathered in old vaca 
tions of the strange wild region of 
the Bayerishe Wald. Then I lin 
gered too willingly over other port 
folios of rare engravings, till I felt 

must linger no longe1 Bidding 
farewell to the tranquil little Cosmos 
of art, I descended with my kind 
guide to the ground-floor once more. 
From the schoolroom came a great 
humming and buzzing of excited 
talk and shrilllaughter. My double- 
nosed friend sat gazing at the school- 
room door in eager expectany. 
“The boys are going to drill,’ 
plained the Director. 
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other moment and out they all c: 
forming at once inline. ‘They were 
presently marshalled on the grass 
plot outside, under direction of 
the drill-master, and performing 
“platoon” with the precision and 
gravity of veteran grenadiers. When 
drill was over, they hurried off to 
the gymnastic ground, and I soon 
saw such terrific centrifugal spin 
ning, such trapeze tricks, that made 
me imagine all that limping, maimed 
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humanity was endowed by sudden 
magic with the agility of monkeys. 
But I could delay no longer, so 
after a grateful farewell to the kind 
Herr Director, the little green gate 
swung behind me once more, whilst 
the double-nosed mystery gazed 
after me with pensive doubting 
eyes. 

Here my task closes ; but I can- 
not lay down my pen without briefly 
telling the story, learnt by me some 
days subsequently, of one of those 
crippled boys of the Austalt I had 
visited. A poor woman was left 
widowed some thirty years ago with 
many children, one a cripple. Her 
commune sent him to the asylum, 
paying his fees. From almost help- 
by careful treatment, he 
soon was able to develope an un- 
usual artistic taste and dexterity. 
He left the institution at fifteen, an 
accomplished art workman, helped 
to support his mother and younger 
brothers for some years, and is now 
a celebrity in his native country, 
complimented by royalty, sought by 
theatre managers, whenever a pub- 
lic festival needs graceful decora- 
tion. Nota rich man, perhaps, but 
one of the happiest in his simple 
independence; unwearied in the 
work he loves, as only the born 
artist loves the work his genius 
makes a part of himself. But for 
that Cripple’s Home he must have 
been condemned to hopeless pauper- 
ism, 
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ODD FISH. 


And four-great beasts came up from the sea, diverse from one anoth 


In the whole range of fabulous 
monsters there is not one that has 
been met with greater incredulity, 
and yet maintained its hold on the 
wonder of man with more constant 
tenacity than the kraken. From 
time immemorial it has appeared 
again and again on the pages of 
travellers, and from the oldest philo- 
sopher to the days of Lacépéde and 
Buckstone, these faint traces of its 
true character and gigantic propor- 
tions have been carefully examined, 
and when stripped of the usual exag- 
gerations, been found to agree with 
the actual dimensions of a genuine 
and formidable monster. 

Aristotle, whose history has so 
often been the laughing-stock of the 
half-informed, and whom the scep- 
tics of all ages have been delighted 
to use as a type of unreliable natu- 
ralists, has of late recovered, step 
by step, the veneration which he 
enjoyed in the middle ages. It 
would be an interesting task to 
gather the great facts constantly re- 
presented, in scientific works, even 
as new discoveries, of which a cor- 
rect sketch is already contained in 
the works of the ancient savant. 
Thus he seems to have known, 
better than any naturalist down to 
our own day, the nature of the poly- 
pus, who, in all probability, has filled 
the imagination of men for so many 
centuries, under the name of the 
kraken. 

Trebius tells us a story, on the 
other hand, in which undoubted 
facts are already half hidden under 
a mass of exaggerations, of which 
Aristotle never became guilty, how- 
ever common they were in the 
writings of the aneients. A polypus, 
he says, came every night from the 
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great deep on shore at Cartcja, in 
order to feed upon salt meat. ‘These 
robberies incensed the people, who 
in vain tried to discover the intruder, 
although they surrounded their dry- 
ing-places with high palisades. The 
polypus took advantage of a large 
tree which stood near them, and by 
means of an overhanging branch 
that could support his weight, he 
slipped in night after night. At last, 
however, his hour came; the dogs 
discovered him one morning, as he 
tried to make his way back to the 
sea, and soon hosts of men sur- 
rounded the monster—at a distance 
only, for the novelty of the sight, 
the hideousness of the monster all 
covered with brine, his enormous 
size and the horrible odour which 
he diffused on all sides, nearly petri- 
fied the poor fishermen, In the 
meantime he was fighting the dogs 
bravely, now striking them to the 
ground with his two larger arms, and 
now beating them painfully with his 
whiplike tentacles, At last the men 
gained courage, and with their tri- 
dents they overcame and despatched 
the monster. We must add, for the 
honour of Pliny, who quotes the 
account of Trebius, that he looks 
upon it as a prodigy, and in his. 
quiet, quaint way, gives the reader 
to understand his reluctance to 
vouch for the statement. 

The head and the arms of the 
giant were, however, brought to 
Lucullus and carefully measured, 
The former was of the size of a cask, 
capable of holding fifteen amphorz, 
with a beak in proportion ; the arms 
were thirty feet long, and so large 
that a man could hardly span them ; 
what remained of the flesh weighed 
still over seven hundred pounds. 
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Whether Lucullus had it dressed for 
his table is not stated; we know, 
however, that the Romans were as 
fond of the flesh of these hideous 
creatures as the fishermen of the 
coast of Normandy are in our day ; 
it is firm but savoury, and assumes, 
when cooked, a white and pink 
colour which looks most appetising. 

Fulgosus has a similar story, with 
such slight variations only, that it 
appears essentially the same account. 
Aslian, however, furnishes new evi- 
dence; for he states, upon good 
authority, that a huge monster of 
the kind, as large as the biggest of 
whales, was killed with axes by 
Spanish merchants, whose maga- 
zines it was in the habit of robbing. 
Pliny adds the crowning piece of 
wonder: A polypus, he says, exists 
in the great ocean, called Arbas, 
whose feet are of such enormous 
size that they prevent it from com- 
ing into the Mediterranean, as the 
Straits of Gibraltar are too shallow 
for such a giant! 

Very different are the accounts 
which take up the thread where 
antiquity left it suddenly, at the 
time when Rome fell, heathen’ gods 
were dethroned, and the darkness 
of the dark ages fell like a pall upon 
allmankind. The Scandinavian sea- 
men, bold Jike no other sailors on 
earth, regular vikings, dwellers on 
the great deep, coloured all their 
relations with the dark and dismal 
tinges of their grim northern climate. 
The Greeks and the Romans, even, 
admired only what was beautiful 
and graceful in nature; and thus, 
although they knew the kraken, they 
loved not to dwell on his monstrous 
proportions and hideous appearance. 
Their poetry never alludes to them, 
and their art disdained to stoop to 
such repulsive forms. ‘ Not so the 
sombre children of northern twi- 
light: they also know the kraken, 
and describe it with remarkable cor- 
rectness in their soberer moments ; 
but they love to dwell upon its re- 
pulsive features ; they exaggerate its 
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dimensions and its ugliness; they 
change it into a terrible being, full 
of dread power and malign purposes ; 
and then they believe in their own 
dreams, and enjoy like children the 
strange delight with which they are 
filled by their very fears, They go 
on increasing its size, till it becomes, 
to their excited imagination, the 
Mountain Fish, and they see it soon 
everywhere, in their land-locked 
bays and out on the stormy sea. 
When the thick storm-clouds lower 
till they touch the crest of the waves 
it is the kraken; and when their 
anchor suddenly strikes upon an un- 
known shallow, it is again the 
kraken. 

The Norwegians, especially, loved 
to tell wondrous tales ; how their 
bold seamen landed on a deserted 
island which showed no trace of life, 
not a shrub nor a blade of grass, 
and while they still wandered about, 
marvelling at the utter desolation, 
the island began to heave and to 
move, and behold! they found them- 
selves on the back of the monster! 
Great authorities came to confirm 
the stories ; saints and bishops lent 
the weight of their sacred character 
to the accounts given by laymen and 
heretics. Erick Falkendorf, a bishop 
of Nidros, wrote, in 1520, a long 
letter on the subject to Pope Leo 
X. He was sailing on a Sunday, in 
a Norwegian vessel along the dis- 
tant coast, and bewailed his inability 
to celebrate holy mass on firm land. 
As he mourned and prayed, sud- 
denly an unknown islet arose, not 
far from the vessel; the crew land, 
the sacred vessels are carried to 
shore, and the holy office is cele- 
brated with due solemnity. After 
mass they return on board ship, and 
immediately the island begins to 
tremble, and gradually to sink back 
into the sea, from which it had risen. 


_ The island had been a kraken! 


Olaus Wormius, also, who is gene- 
rally truthful enough, relates having 
seen, about the year 1643, one of 
these enormous monsters, and states 
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that they resemble an island far 
more thanananimal. He expresses 
his belief that there are but few kra- 
kens in existence, and curiously 
enough adds, that while they are 
themselves immortal, the Medusz 
are nothing more than the eggs and 
spawn of these monsters. 

Other writers, of the same cen- 
tury, confirm his statement, and be- 
lieve in the immortality of the kraken 
—a faith which was not even shaken 
when, in 1680, the carcase of one of 
those monsters was for the first time 
discovered in the Gulf of Newangen, 
in the parish of Astabough. Its arms 
had become entangled in the count- 
less cliffs and rocks which character- 
ise the dangerous coast of thatneigh- 
bourhood, and the animal had died 
there, unable to extricate itself. 
When putrefaction commenced in 
the enormous mass, the odour be- 
came so offensive for miles and 
miles, that serious fears of a pesti- 
lence were entertained. Fortunately, 
the waves came to the aid of the 
frightened people, tearing off piece 
after piece, and carrying it into the 
ocean ; and when the last remnant 
had been washed away, an official 
report of the whole event was drawn 
up by a clerical dignity, and is still 
to be found in the government ar- 
chives at Drontheim. 

A similar case occurred on the 
Newfoundland banks, where polypi 
abound in such numbers, that the 
fishermen of all nations, who congre- 
gate there in the season, use, every 
summer, nearly two millions as bait, 
with which to catch codfish. ‘To- 
wards the end of the last century, a 
monstrous specimen of this class died 
on these banks, beyond Pine Light, 
and here, also, the mass of putrifying 
matter was so enormous and the 
odour so intolerable for a great dis- 
tance, that the grave apprehension of 
an epidemic drove the fishermen 
from the neighbourhood, till the cur- 
rents had carried off every trace of 
the terrible animal. 

Of all the authors, however, who 
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have given us more or less detailed 
accounts of their experience with 
the soetrolden, or sea-scourge, as the 
Swedes call it, Pontoppidan is by 
far the most precise in his state- 
ments. 

The northern people, he tells us, 
assert, without the slightest contra- 
diction’ in all their accounts, that 
when they go out into the open sea, 
during the great heat of the summer, 
they find the water suddenly less 
deep, and upon sounding, the lead 
frequently marks only thirty fathoms. 
The fishermen know then that a 
kraken floats between the lead and 
the bottom of the sea, and they im- 
mediately get ready their lines, for 
they know that where the monster 
is, fish always abound. If, on the 
other hand, the depth diminishes, if 
this accidental bottom moves and 
rises, then it is time to make their 
escape ; for the kraken is waking-up 
and about to rise, in order to breathe 
and to stretch out its huge arms to- 
wards the sun. 

The fishermen hasten away with 
all their might, and when they can 
at last rest on their oars at a safe 
distance, they then see the enormous 
creature, whose back covers a mile 
and a half of sea. The fish, taken 
by surprise by his sudden rising, leap 
frantically about in the small pools 
formed in the rugged irregularities 
of his back, and then a number of 
points or shining horns appear gra- 
dually rising till they look like masts 
with their yards ; these are the arms 
of the kraken, which are so powerful 
that they can seize the ropes of a 
large ship, and sink it in a few mo- 
ments, After having remained a 
short time above water, the kraken 
sinks down again, and is scarcely 
less dangerous to vessels near by, 
as he displaces, in sinking such an 
enormous volume of water, that 
whirlpools and currents are formed, 
scarcely inferior to those of the dread 
maelstrom. 

Such is the account found in the 
Natural History of the learned bishop, 
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who, no doubt, wrote what he con- 
scientiously believed to be true, al- 
though he cannot quite disguise his 
scepticism in regard to some of the 
facts mentioned. It is very different 
with Augustus of Bergen, a man of 
critical mind, who, not having seen 
a kraken himself, collected all the 
Scandinavian accounts of which he 
heard, and after examining them 
carefully, came to the conclusion 
that there does exist a gigantic poly- 
pus—though far from boasting of the 
dimensions usually attributed to the 
monster—that it is provided with 
arms, that it emits a strong odour, 
that it shows at times long ven- 
tracles, and only appears in summer 
time and during calm weather. It 
is remarkable how fully the conclu- 
sions of this learned naturalist have 
been confirmed by modern dis- 
coveries. 

The great Linné, a Swede in heart 
as in race, seems to have been 
troubled with strange doubt concern- 
ing this pet monster of his country- 
men ; for, after having solemnly in- 
troduced the kraken into his Swedish 
fauna, and, after speaking of it even 
more fully in his great work, “The 
System of Nature,” he suddenly 
drops him in the seventh edition, 
and never more says a word of the 
gigantic polypus. This did not have 
much effect, however, on the sailors 
of his and of other lands, as they 
were not much given to reading 
Latin works ; and in Sweden, as well 
as in France, the faith in the kraken 
remained as general and as firm as 
before. Countless votive offerings 
adorn, to this day, the little chapels 
that rise high above the iron-bound 
coast, with their tiny turrets and 
tinkling bells ; but none more weighty 
in precious metals, none more thank- 
fully offered to the Lord of the Sea, 
than those which speak of the de- 
livery from the dread kraken, One 
of those—in the Church of “Our 
Lady of the Watch at Marseilles ’— 
is accompanied by a touching re- 
cital [of a fearful combat with the 
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monster on the coast of South Caro- 
lina, and another up in thechapel of 
St. Thomas, at St. Malo, testifies to 
the escape ofa slave-ship from the 
arms of a gigantic polypus, at the 
very moment when it was leaving 
the port of Angola. 

In 1783, a whaler assured Dr. Swe- 
diaur that he had found in the mouth 
of a whale a tentacle twenty-seven 
feet in length. The report was in- 
serted in a scientific journal of the 
day, and there read by Deny Mont- 
fort, who at once determined to ob- 
tain more ample information on the 
subject. It so happened that, just 
then, the French Government had 
sent for a number of American whal- 
ers, in order to consult with them as 
to the best means by which the 
French fisheries could be revived, 
These men were staying at Dunkirk ; 
and here Montfort questioned them, 
and upon inquiry it appeared that 
two of them had found feelers, or 
horns, of such monstrous animals. 
3en Johnson saw one in the mouth 
of a whale, from which it hung to 
the length of thirty-five feet; and 
Reynolds another, floating on the 
surface of the sea, forty-five feet 
long, and of reddish-slate colour. 
gut of all the reports which he 
heard, the following was the most 
minute, and yet also the most ex- 
traordinary :— 

Captain John Magnus Dens, a 
Danish sailor of high character and 
established uprightness, deposed 
that, after having made several 
voyages to China in the service of 
the Gottenburg Company, he had 
once found himself becalmed in the 
fifteenth degree S.L., at some dis- 
tance from the coast of Africa, 
abreast of St. Helena and Cape 
Nigra. ‘Taking advantage of his 
forced inactivity, he had determin- 
ed to have his ship cleaned and 
scrubbed thoroughly, and, for that 
purpose, a few planks were sus- 
pended on the side of the vessel, on 
which the sailors could stand while 
scraping and caulking the ship. 
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They were busy with their work, 
when suddenly an anchertroll—so 
the Danes call the animal—rose 
from the sea, threw one of its arms 
around two of the men, tore them 
with a jerk from the scaffolding, and 
sank out of sight in a moment. 
Another feeler appeared, however, 
and tried to grasp a sailor who was 
in the act of ascending the mast ; 
fortunately, the man could hold on 
to the rigging, and as the long feeler 
became entangled in the ropes, he 
was enabled to escape, though not 
without uttering most fearful cries. 
These brought the whole crew to 
his assistance ; they quickly snatched 
up harpoons, cutlasses, and whatever 
they could lay hands on, and threw 
them at the body of the animal, 
while others set to work cutting the 
gigantic feeler to pieces, and carry- 
ing the poor man to his_ berth, who 
had swooned from intense fright. 
The monster, with five harpoons 
thrust deep into its quivering flesh, 
and holding the two men still in its 
huge arms, endeavoured to sink ; 
but the crew, encouraged ‘by their 
captain, did their utmost to hold on 
to the lines, to which the harpoons 
were fastened. Their strength was, 
however, not sufficient to struggle 
with the marine giant, and all they 
could do was to make fast the lines 
to the ship, and to wait till the forces 
of the enemy should be exhausted. 
Four of the ropes snapped, one after 
the other, like mere threads, and 
then the harpoon of the fifth tore 
out of the body of the monster with 
such violence that the ship was 
shaken from end to end; thus the 
animal escaped, with its two victims. 
The whole crew remained overcome 
with amazement ; they had heard of 
these monsters, but never believed 
in their existence ; and here, before 
their eyes, two of their comrades 
had been torn from their side, and 
the third, overcome with fright, died 
the same night in delirium. The 
feeler which had been separated 
from the body, remained on board 


as an evidence that the whole had 
not been a frightful dream; it 
measured at the base as many 
inches as their mizen-mast, was 
still twenty-five feet long, and at the 
pointed end provided with a number 
of suckers, each as large as a spoon. 
Its full size must have been far 
greater, however, as only part of it 
had been cut off, the animal never 
even raising its head above the sur- 
face. The captain, who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene and had 
himself thrown one of the harpoons, 
ever afterwards considered this en- 
counter the most remarkable event 
of his checkered life, and calmly 
asserted the existence of the kraken. 

All these ancient accounts, the 
Norwegian legends, the reports of 
sailors of many nations, and the mi- 
nute descriptions of Sicilian divers, 
who spoke of polypi as large as 
themselves, and with feelers at least 
ten feet long, could not fail to make 
an impression upon men of science, 
and the most discreet among them 
came to the conclusion that there 
must be some truth afhid the fables. 

It was, however, reserved to our 
century to strip the facts of exaggera- 
tion, and to establish the existence 
of such monsters beyond all con- 
troversy. A kind of mollusk, called 
cephalopodes, were found in various 
seas, whose peculiar formation and 
strange appearance sufficiently ex- 
plained the marvels told of the 
kraken. An elongated sack in the 
form of an egg, or a cylinder, from 
which protrudes at one end a thick, 
round head, with a pair of enormous 
flat eyes ; on this head, at the sum- 
mit, a kind of hard, brown beak, 
after the manner of a parrot’s bill, 
and around the beak a crown of 
eight or ten powerful, long arms— 
this is the polypus, which passed of 
old for a kraken. 

On the inner side, each one of 
these gigantic arms or feelers is co- 
vered with a double row of suckers, 
which resemble a small cup with a 
moveable bottom, By means of these 
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cups, which the animal can exhaust 
of the air they contain, it can affix 
itself to any surface ; and as it pos- 
sesses several hundreds of them, its 
power is enormous. Nevertheless, 
they use these feelers only for the 
purpose of seizing their prey and 
handing it up to the beak, which 
then goes to work and tears it to 
pieces. Nor is their manner of swim- 
ming less curious. ‘Their gills re- 
quire a large quantity of water to 
furnish them with a few globules of 
air ; to provide this supply, they are 
covered with an elastic mantle, which 
the animal contracts when it is full, 
so as to drive the water it contains 
through a tube placed between the 
eyes. Every time that the mantle is 
thus contracted and the water ex- 
pelled, the latter forms a kind of jet, 
which, striking upon the inert matter 
around, gives to the animal an im- 
petus in the opposite direction. At 
each pulsation, therefore, it advances 
rapidly through the water. 

The cephalopodes on European 
and American coasts are generally 
only of small size, although in the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic 
seas some have been found of 
larger dimensions, and others still 
greater are kept in museums. In 
the open sea, however, vessels have 
encountered genuine giants of the 
kind, and these are, no doubt, the 
true representatives of the kraken, 
Rang met one of the size of a tun, 
and of reddish colour, while Pennant 
saw in the Indian Seas an eight- 
armed cuttle-fish, with arms of fifty- 
four feet length and a body of twelve 
feet in breadth ; thus making it ex- 
tend, from point to point, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. A naturalist 
of Copenhagen, who has made the 
study of these animals his specialty 
—Steenstrup—had occasion to ex- 
amine one «{ these monsters in 
1855, on the coast of Gothland, 
where it had | 
men. It required several carts to 
carry the body off: and the hind 
part of the mouth, which he saved 
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from destruction, still was the size of 
an infant’s head. Wm. Buckland, 
the great naturalist’s son, and an ex- 
cellent observer himself, took pains 
to examine the varieties known to 
the British coast, and allowed one 
small specimen to grasp his hand 
and arm. He describes the feeling 
to be such as if a hundred tiny air- 
pumps had been applied at once, 
and little red marks were left on the 
skin where the suckers had been at 
work. ‘The sensation,” he says, 
“of being held fast by a (literally) 
cold-blooded, soulless, pitiless and 
voracious sea-monster, almost makes 
one’s blood run cold. I can now 
easily understand why they are called 
man-suckers, and why the natives of 
the Chinese and Indian seas have 
such a horror of them ; for in those 
climates they are seen large and for- 
midable enough to be dangerous to 
any human being who may be so 
unfortunate as to be clutched by 
them.” Victor Hugo’s description 
of his monster in the “ Trevailleurs 
de la Mer,” is, of course, far more 
graphic and poetical, though hardly 
less to the point. On the logs of 
many a vessel, encounters with col- 
lossal mollusks of this kind have 
since been entered, and although the 
largest ever accurately measured— 
by a French man-of-war’s men—was 
only twelve feet long, with feelers of 
fifty feet length, enough has been 
seen and recorded in our days to 
justify the conviction that the won- 
ders of the deep are not yet all 
known, and that animals like the 
kraken may be still in existence. 

The twin-brother of the kraken, 
both in its marvellous size and in the 
incredult'y which all descriptions 
have excited, is the famous sea-ser- 
pent. Its history is as old as the 
oldest record ; no age and no sea- 
faring nation has been without some 
account concerning its appearance, 
and yet to this day serious doubts 
are entertained as to its existence. 
It is clearly referred to in the Old 
Testament, where the prophet sings : 
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In that day the Lord with his sore and great and strong sword 
Shall punish leviathan, the piercing serpent, 

Even leviathan, that crooked serpent, 

And he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea. 


Again, when Job pleads his upright- 
ness, and the Lord answered unto 
Job out of the whirlwind, he men- 


Canst thou’ draw out leviathan with a hook ? 


Or his tongue which thou lettest down ? 


tions behemoth and leviathan, and 
says concerning that monster : 


Canst thou put a hook into his nose, or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? 


Shall thy companions make a banquet of him? shall they part him among the 


merchants ? 


Canst thou fill his skin with barbed iron? or his head with fish spears ? 


Who can open the doors of his face? His teeth are terrible round about. 

His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a close seal. 

One is so near to another, that no air can come between them. 

By his neesings a light doth shine; and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 

Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot. 

His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. 


When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid : 


The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold: the spear, the dart, nor the 


habergeon. 


He maketh the deep to boil like a pot ; he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 
He maketh a path to shine after him ; one would think the deep to be hoary. 


Upon earth there is not his like. 


It is well known that the monster, 
so graphically described by the voice 
that spoke to Job in the whirlwind, 
has been sometimes believed to be 
the elephant, and then again the 
crocodile. But in the Psalms, Le- 
viathan is distinctly mentioned as 
living in the great and wide sea, and 
‘God is said to have formed him to 
play therein. The Jews, therefore, 
evidently looked upon him as a sea- 
serpent of colossal size and most 
formidable appearance, identical 
with the instrument of the Lord, of 
which he says: “And though they 
be hid from my sight in the bottom 
of the sea, thence will I command 
the serpent, and he shall bite them.” 

These imposing descriptions are, 
moreover, by no means | aited to 
the excited imagination of Hebrew 
writers ; other nations also record in 
their annals the existence of such a 
gigantic wonder of the deep. _Palla- 
dius, for instance, speaks of a ser- 
pent of the Ganges, which he calls 
grandly an odontotyrannus, who 
could swallow an elephant without 
straining. Solin has heard of him 


frequently, and knows that he lives 
in India and Ethiopia, crosses the 
Indian Ocean by swimming, and 
travels from island to island ; while 
Pliny quotes Solam, who found these 
colossal serpents in the Ganges. 
“They were blue,” he says, “and so 
large that they could easily seize 
and drag under water an elephant.” 

It is, however, in the Middle 
Ages, that we find the fullest ac- 
counts of the monster. Pontopid- 
dan, one of the most learned Scan- 
dinavians, who was long Bishop of 
Bergen, in Norway, and died as 
Chancellor of Denmark, in Copen- 
hagen, in 1764, states, in his inte- 
resting contributions to Natural His- 
tory, that in his country everybody 
believed firmly in the great sea-ser- 
pent, and if he or any of his guests 
ventured to speak doubtingly of the 
huge monster, all smiled, as if he 
had been uncertain whether eels or 
herrings really existed. The good 


people of those northern regions 
were so familiar with these wonder- 
ful creatures, that they spoke of two 
distinct kinds of sea-serpents, one 
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living in the sea only, the other 
amphibious, which preferred the 
land generally, but retired periodi- 
cally to the great deep. Nicolaus 
Gramius, minister of the gospel at 
London, tells us, that during a de- 
structive inundation, an immense 
serpent was seen to make its way to- 
wards the ocean, overthrowing every 
thing in its path, animals, trees, and 
houses, and uttering fearful roarings. 
The fishermen of Odal were so fright- 
ened by the terrible sight., that they 
did not dare go out in their boats 
for several days. 

The famous Archbishop of Upsa- 
la, Olaus Magnus, who bears testi- 
mony to the kraken, also speaks 
more than once of the amphibious 
serpert. He states that they mostly 
leave the shelter of the cliffs near 
Bergen at night ; they have a mane, 
their bodies are covered with scales, 
and their eyes send forth a bright 
light ; out at sea they rear them- 
selves against the ship they encoun- 
ter, and seize whatever they can ob- 
tain on deck. An animal of this 
kind, he continues, was actually seen 
in 1522, near the island of Moss, 
which measured over fifty feet in 
length, and was continually turning 
round. Several works on Natural 
History, down to the celebrated 
compilation of H. Ruysch, published 
in 1718, contained pictures of these 
Norwegian serpents. Paul Egede, 
finally, a most trustworthy man, and 
well known by his connection with 
Greenland missions, which she help- 
ed his father to establish, and foster- 
ed as bishop, not only bears witness 
to the frequent appearance of such 
sea-serpents on the Scandinavian 
coasts, but describes minutely one 
which he met himself on his second 
voyage to Greenland. 

If we believe, therefore, the testi- 
mony of the Hebrews and of the 
Northern nations, there exists a ser- 
pent, living in the sea, of gigantic 
proportions, swimming by vertical 
movements, in which it is aided by 
fins which hang down from behind 
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its neck, as was the case in fossil 
reptiles like the plesiosaurus, and 
covered with a thick skin, which was 
frequently found cast off on desert 
islands. On the back it has a shaggy 
mane, its eyes are large and brilliant, 
and the head is shaped somewhat 
like that of a horse. It is only seen 
in mid-summer and during fine 
weather, for the want of stability in 
its long, flexible body disables it 
from resisting the effect of high 
winds. 

Like all rare animals of gigantic 
proportions, the sea-serpent naturally 
excited terror in the few persons 
whoever encountered it; and this 
led, as a matter of course, to marvel- 
lous stories about its size and fero- 
city. Sailors loved to tell how the 
great monster would throw itself 
bodily over their vessel to make it 
sink, and then to feed at leisure on 
the bodies of drowned seamen. 
Others told frightful tales of be- 
loved comrades, who were suddenly 
snatched from their side by such 
animals, which appeared unexpect- 
edly at the ship’s side, raised their 
colossal heads and necks, and in- 
stantly disappeared again with their 
victims. Fortunately, a very simple 
means ofdefence was at hand, accord- 
ing to the belief of Norwegian sail- 
ors ; these monsters have, it seems, 
a most delicate sense of smell, and 
cannot endure the odour of musk ; 
nothing is needed, therefore, but to 
scatter some musk on deck, and the 
terrible animal no sooner smells it 
from afar, than it makes off, and 
dives to the very bottom of the sea. 

The first reliable account of this 
great enigma of modern days came 
from a ship captain, Laurent de 
Ferry, of Bergen, in the form ofa 
letter, from which we extract the 
following facts —Towards the end of 
the month of May, 1746, he was re- 
turning from a voyage to Trundhin, 
when the weather being calm and 
warm, he suddenly heard the eight 
men, who formed the crew of his 
boat, whisper to each other. He 
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laid aside the book which he was 
reading, and then noticed that the 
man at the helm was keeping off 
from the land. Upon questioning 
the latter, he was told that there was 
a sea-serpent right before them. He 
ordered the man immediately to 
turn, and to steer straight upon the 
strange animal, of which he had 
heard much during all his life. The 
sailors at first showed great reluct- 
ance to obey, but as the monster 
was right before them, and moving 
in the same direction, they became 
excited, and after a while engaged 
heartily in the novel, stern chase. 
The captain, fearful that the monster 
might escape, fired his gun at it, and 
immediately it plunged, evidently 
wounded, for the water all around 
was stained red, and remained so for 
two or three minutes. The head, 
which rose over two feet above the 
surface, resembled a horse’s head ; 
it was grey, with a dark brown mouth, 
black eyes, and apparently a long 
mane floating over the neck. Be- 
yond the head they could see seven 
or eight coils of the huge serpent, 
each of enormous size, and at con- 
siderable distance from the next. 
The animal did not reappear; but 
the time during which it was clearly 
in sight was ample to enable the 
captain and his crew to examine it 
closely. 

The only other report which is 
perfectly clear and precise, has a 
Rev. Mr. McLean for its author, who 
wrote from the Hebrides, and very 
naively exhibited his terror. His 
statement amounts to this: He saw 
the sea-serpent in June, 1808, on the 
coast of Coll. He was sailing about 
in a boat, when he noticed, at the 
distance of half a mile, an object 
which excited his surprise more and 
more. At first he took it for a small 
rock among the breakers ; but know- 
ing the sea very well, and being sure 
that there was no rock there, he ex- 
amined it carefully. He then saw 
that it rose considerably above the 
surface, and after a slow, undulating 
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movement, he discovered one of the 
eyes. Alarmed at the extraordinary 
appearance and the enormous size 
of the animal, he cautiously coasted 
along near the land, when he sud- 
denly saw the creature plunge in his 
direction. He as well as his men 
were thoroughly frightened, and 
pulled with all their might to escape. 
At the very moment at which they 
reached the shore, and when they 
had barely had time to climb up to 
the top of a large rock, they saw the 
monster glide slowly up to their 
boat. Finding the water quite shal- 
low there, it raised its horrible head, 
and turning again and again, seemed 
to be troubled how to get out ofthe 

creek. It was seen for half a mile, 
slowly making its way out to the 
open sea. The head was large, of 
oval shape, and rested on a rather 
slender neck. The shoulders, as the 
good pastor calls them, were without 
gills, and the body tapered off toward 
the tail, which was never distinctly 
seen, as it was generally under water. 
The animal seemed to move by pro- 
gressive undulations, up and down ; 
its length they estimated at from 
seventy to eighty feet; it moved 
more slowly when the head was out 
of water, and yet it raised it fre- 
quently for the evident purpose of 
discerning distant objects. At the 
same time when Mr. McLean saw 
the serpent, it was also seen in the 
waters near the Island of Carma. 
The crews of thirteen fishing-boats 
were so frightened by its terrible ap- 
pearance, that they sought refuge in 
the nearest creek, 

Nor were they only seen out at 
sea when mistakes would be natural, 
and fright or intense curiosity might 
lead to unconscious exaggeration, 
but the body itself has been examin- 
ed by competent persons. Thus, 
to mention but one instance, in 
1808, the body of a gigantic serpent 
was washed ashore at Stronsa, one 
of the Orkneys. A Dr. Barclay was 
summoned at once, and, in the 
presence of several justices of the 
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peace and some men of learning, an 
affidavit was drawn up, which stated 
that the monster measured over 
fifty feet in length and nine feet in 
circumference ; that it had a kind of 
mane running from behind the head 
nearly to the tail, which was brilli- 
antly phosphorescent at night ; and 
that its gills, nearly five feet long, 
were not unlike the plucked wings of 
a goose. Sir Everard Home, it is 
true, believed it to be a basking 
shark of uncommon size. But Glou- 
cester fishermen repeatedly saw simi- 
lar animals, and the Linnzean Society 
of the United States examined care- 
fully a number of witnesses; the 
same has been done in Holland and 
in the Dutch celonies of Java, and 
everywhere evidence has been ob- 
tained, which showed remarkable 
unanimity, and precluded the idea 
of such a mistake. 

Does the sea-serpent belong only 
to the realm of fancy, or is it really 
one of the great wonders of the 
deep? ‘The question has never yet 
been finally decided. That there 
must be in existence animals of 
serpent-like form and of gigantic 
proportions, seems to be well esta- 
blished by the concurrent testimony 
of American, English, and Nor- 
wegian eye-witnesses ; and the mere 
fact that no specimen exists in the 
Museums, and that no such monster 
has been encountered of late years, 
does not by any means disprove the 
experience of so many ages. On 
the other hand, great allowance 
must no doubt be made for the 
effect of fear which enlarges all 
objects, the desire to excite wonder 
which leads men to embellish their 
accounts, and the natural tendency 
to add to original accounts which 
results often unconsciously in exag- 
geration, and has in all probability 
furnished us with such wonderful 
creatures as the kraken, the roc, and 
the phcenix. 

Nothing in these descriptions is, 
besides, actually incompatible with 
the laws of nature ; and the study 
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of ‘fossil remains establishes beyond 
doubt the fact, that in former ages 
gigantic reptiles have peopled the 
sea, which were far more surprising 
in size and shape than the much 
doubted sea-serpent. There is no 
necessity, therefore, to ascribe all 
such encounters to simple mistakes ; 
now and then, perhaps, a_ long 
string of algze, moving slowly under 
the impulse received by gentle 
winds or unknown currents, or 
masses of phosphorescent infusoria, 
floating for miles on the calm sur- 
face of the sea, may have led super- 
stitious sailors to fancy they saw 
giant serpents. But it is, on the 
other hand, by no means improbable 
that the vast deep, of which so little 
is as yet known to man, may still 
hold some of the giants of olden 
days, and that, of the many well- 
trained, intelligent people who, now- 
a-days “ go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business in great waters,” 
some may yet see these “works of 
the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep.” Fortunately, there is no 
doubt any longer surrounding the 
true king of the seas—the whale— 
and yet he is of truly monstrous 
proportions. It is a_ perplexed 
chapter, to be sure, in natural history, 
to say how many species of whales 
there are ; for Jack Tar comes home 
with confused accounts of Sulphur 
Bottoms, Broad Noses, Razor Backs, 
and Tall Spouts, and a host of other 
names by which he learns to dis- 
tinguish unprofitable whales, not 
worth the toils and perils of capture. 
3ut after all, this only shows that 
the family is very fully known ; and 
well might this be so, if we remem- 
ber that already in the ninth century 
a Norwegian Ohthere, whose won- 
derful adventures were taken down 
by no less a man than King Alfred 
himself, speaks of having slain sixty 
such monsters in two days. ‘This is, 
of course, impossible ; but we must 
bear in mind that there is nothing 
in nature so wonderful that the hu- 
man mind does not love to add a 
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finishing stroke of its own, and make 
it yet a little more monstrous. Thus, 
the size of the largest of moving 
things, by whose side even elephants 
are but dwarfs, has been exaggerated; 
and great authorities, of recent times 
even, have gravely described it as 
two or three hundred feet long. Nor 
must we forget, that since the Bis- 
cayans and Basques first dared attack 
the whale on the high seas, in 1575, 
all sea-faring nations have joined in 
the pursuit, and naturally tried to 
outstrip their rivals in startling ac- 
counts of the prey which they hunt 
on the hungry waves, with toppling 
icebergs around them. 

In early times the Esquimaux 
killed the true whale of the North 
with harpoons, to which large blad- 
ders of air were fastened, which pre- 
vented the poor animal from sinking 
and plunging ; and in our own day, 
good sized steamers go out on the 
whale fishery and despatch them by 
the aid of galvanic batteries. Their 
homes, also, have changed with the 
times; the Floridians, who were 
once reported to kill them by driv- 
ing pegs into their blowholes, no 
longer see them on their shores; 
while new varieties, formerly neg- 
lected on account of their activity 
and energy in self-defence, are now 
eagerly sought after in distant seas. 
In olden times, however, strange 
stories were current about the pecu- 
liarities of whales, and among them 
the accounts of men swallowed by 
them hold a prominent place. They 
arose, no doubt, from the biblical 
account of Jonah, who “ was three 
days in the whale’s belly ;’ but as, 
unfortunately, the animal is so made 
that the mouth is too narrow even to 
allow a mackerel to pass, the “ great 
fish” must have been either an other 
variety, or, as some think, a vessel 
called by its name. Nevertheless, 
a great author, Fournier, recites 
gravely in his Hydrography, the 
following story : 

During the reign of Philip IL, 
King of Spain, there appeared in the 
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great ocean a whale, very different 
from others in this, that he floated 
partly above the surface, and had 
large wings, by means of which he 
could move like a vessel. A ship 
encountered him, and broke one of 
these wings by a cannon-shot, were- 
upon the whale entered, very stiffly, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
uttering horrible bellowings, went 
ashore near Valencia, where he was 
found dead. ‘The skull was so enor- 
mous that seven men could stand in 
it, while the palate would hold a 
man on horseback ; two dead men 
were found in his stomach, and the 
jawbone, seventeen feet long, is still 
to be seen in the Escurial. 

Nor is this the fable that has been 
from of old connected with these 
true giants of the sea; their size 
especially has given rise to amusing 
exaggerations ; and love of the mar- 
vellous, which tempts us all, has 
caused the most extraordinary stories 
to be spread far and wide, while the 
more exact, but less attractive 
descriptions, have been culpably 
neglected. 

Thus Pliny already gravely in- 
forms us, that there were in his times 
whales found in the Indian Ocean 
which measured nine hundred feet ; 
they would, therefore, have easily 
filled a whole village. Not only 
romance-writers, but even naturalists 
of renown, like Gesner, in his work 
on Fishes (1551), have taken plea- 
sure in representing whales as 
animals resembling islands ; and in 
speaking of sailors who had landed 
unawares on their back, covered, as 
it was with a mass of green alge. 
Saint Ambrosius, and other saints, 
came near being lost by such an . 
error, if we believe the legends of 
the Church. The same amusing 
idea occurs in that delightful book, 
the “Arabian Nights,” which, it is 
well known, was compiled from very 
ancient Arabic legends and manu- 
scripts. “One day,” says Sinbad 
the sailor, “‘as we were sailing along, 
a calm befel us near a little island, 
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The captain ordered the sails to be 
furled, and allowed all who chose 
to go on land; I was among those 
who landed. But whilst we were 
amusing ourselves, eating and drink- 
ing, the island suddenly trembled, 
and gave us all a violent shock. It 
was a whale.” 

‘he fable spreadrapidly,especially 
among nations who lived far from the 
sea and had no means to verify the 
truth of such accounts by their own 
experience. They were all the more 
readily believed, as for generations 
no other books were accessible to 
the masses but the Bible and Pliny ; 
and both of these authorities spoke 
confidently of these monsters; the 
latter by name, the former, as was 
then universally believed, under the 
thin disguise of the leviathan. In 


the Orient, of course, greater exag- 
gerations still were added, age after 
age, such as the utter ignorance of 
the seas prevailing among Eastern 
nations,and their high-wrought imagi- 


nation, love to invent and to hear. 
An ancient Jewish work, the Bara- 
Bathra, already speaks of a vessel 
which sailed three days over a whale, 
before it accomplished the distance 
between head and tail; and Arab 
authors loved to assert, that the earth 
was actually resting upon a gigantic 
whale, whose occasional tremors 
were the cause of earthquakes. One 
day, they add, the Evil One ap- 
proached the animal, and laughing 
at the patience with which it had so 
long borne an useless burden, per- 
suaded it to shake its back bone, 
and thus to rid itself of the load. 
The globe was just about to be 
shaken off, when, fortunately, some 
one informed Allah of the impend- 
ing calamity, who hastened to the 
spot, and, after a long discussion, 
succeeded. in exacting a promise 
that the whale would continue to 
uphold the earth a few thousand 
years longer. 
usually, not behind other nations in 
early and magnificient accounts of 
their own giants, In an ancient 
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work of authority, called Tsi-hiai, 
they speak of a whale, Pheg, which 
beats four hundred miles of ocean 
into foam whenever it moves. At 
avery advanced age, this monster 
of the deep is changed ; it becomes 
then the famous monster of the air, 
the bird roc. 

Now, as we have stated before, 
the natural history of the whale is 
perfectly well known, and we will, 
therefore, here mention only one 
feature connected with the giant 
which is not as familiar toall. This 
is the fact that the flesh of the whale 
is excellent food, and was formerly 
esteemed most highly. It was for 
a long time a royal dish in England, 
and, in 1243, Henry III. summoned 
the sheriffs in London to furnish 
him, for his table, with a hundred 
whales! In the thirteenth century 
it reappears in the housekeeping- 
book of the Countess of Leicester, 
and for several generations after- 
wards all the whales caught in the 
Thames belonged by right to the 
Lord Mayor of London, who had 
them served up in state at great 
municipal dinners. Marteus, in his 
northen voyages, ate whale ficsh 
frequently ; but he considered it 
coarse and tough, inferior to beef ; 
the tail only furnished. when well 
cooked, really palatable dishes. The 
Normans used to be, in former times, 
the caterers of the English; they 
possessed the secret of several re- 
cipes by which to cook the rare 
delicacy, and generally served the 
pieces of meat withtender green peas. 

The main use to which the whale 
is put, remains, however, the oil, 
the sperm, and the whalebone, and 
these are rich sources of income to 
many nations. American sperm 
whaling, especially in the Pacific, 
has, in a commercial point of view, 
grown to immense proportions. 
When New England was yet a 
colony, grey-headed men would 
point to the sea, saying, “ Those are 
the fields where our children will 
reap their harvests ;” and a fleet of 
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over six hundred sail, yearly em- 
ployed in hunting the sperm whale, 
now realises the prediction. 

Among the near kindred of the 
whale is the famous unicorn—not 
the companion of the lion on the 
British coat-of-arms, but its counter- 
part among the wonders of the deep. 
Inferior of size to the right whale, it 
has the advantage of a most formid- 
able weapon, with which Nature has 
provided it for as yet unknown pur- 
poses. This is the monstrous tooth 
which projects from the upper jaw 
of the animal ; it as large as a man’s 
thigh at the base, turned in a spiral, 
and sharply point at the end ; hol- 
low within, it shows externally the 
finest and whitest ivory known to 
the trade. The Narwhal, or nose- 
whale, was so called because the 
Dutch, who seem to have had the 
christening of most quaint things in 
northern regions, at first took this 
horn, projecting straight ahead, ten 
or even fifteen feet, for a grotesque 
long nose. Some say the animal 
uses this odd appendage to pierce 
holes through the ice when he comes 
up to breathe ; others, that he mows 
off seaward with it, on which he grazes. 
There is no doubt that, at times, he 
transfixes fish with his gigantic sti- 
letto, so that he may be able to 
devour them at leisure. 

The legend has it, that a king of 
Denmark, wishing to make some- 
body a present ofa piece of the horn 
of the unicorn—for such it was long 
considered—ordered one of his high 
officials to cut off a piece at the 
thicker end of a fine specimen which 
he possessed, The officer did so, 
and, to his astonishment, found what 
he had looked upon as a solid horn, 
was hollow, and in the concavity he 
discovered a smaller horn of the 
same shape and the same substance. 
The latter was about a foot long, 
and this resemblance to the teeth 
of men first led, it is thought, to 
the idea that the unicorn might 
after all be nothing more than a 
gigantic tooth, In those days, how- 
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ever, the superstitious people at- 
tached marvellous power to the 
wonderful horn, and a brisk trade 
was carried on in fine specimens, 
and even in broken fragments. 

The male alone possesses this 
formidable weapon ; the female hav- 
ing, instead, two small teeth, of little 
use for the purposes of attack or 
defence. In the male, however, one 
of these two is disproportionately 
developed, while the other remains 
either of diminutive size, or dis- 
appears gradually altogether, very 
much as is the case with the claws 
of certain crustacez. At first sight, 
it would appear as if this giant of 
the deep, with his terrible sword, 
would be the terror of the seas, kill- 
ing and devouring all that came 
near to him. In reality, however, 
the narwhal is a very harmless ani- 
mal, and generally his own enemy 
more than that of others. His mouth 
has no teeth, and immovable lips, 
and is so small that he can swallow 
little else but mollusks and little 
fish ; and Scoresby, who found in 
the stomach of one of these strange 
beings a ray of two feet length, came 
to the conclusion that the fish must 
have been first transfixed by the 
tooth, and killed before it was de- 
voured. Otherwise it would have 
been difficult to understand how an 
active fish should have allowed itself 
to be caught by an animal unable to 
seize it with the lips er retain it 
with the tongue, and in a mouth 
which had not even teeth to tear it 
to pieces. 

Their swiftness, when they are 
alone, is marvellous ; and their cap- 
ture would be almost impossible, if 
it were not for the curious habit they 
have of travelling in immense troops, 
and of taking refuge in little bays, 
from which they cannot easily escape. 
Small boats approach them, in such 
cases, with precaution; the poor 
animals begin to crowd upon each 
other, they press their ranks so 


closely that soon their movements 
are impeded, and their enormous 
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weapons become interlaced, as each 
one tries to raise the head high into 
the air. They can neither escape 
nor defend themselves, and thus 
fall an easy prey to the lances of the 
whalemen. 

Scoresby once encountered, on 
his voyage to Greenland, a troop of 
narwals, divided into smaller bands 
of fifteen or twenty. The males 
were far more numerous than the 
females. They seemed to be full of 
sportive gaiety, raising their huge 
weapons high above the water, cross- 
ing them with each other, and utter- 
ing a sound as if they were gurgling 
water in their throats, while they 
seemed to amuse themselves with 
the play of the rudder in the water. 
At other times, however, they are 
known to be in a very different 
humour, and then they attack and 
sometimes pierce large whales. It is 
doubtful whether their efforts against 
vessels arise from ill-humour and 


pugnacity only, or from an idea that: 


the ships are large whales. Like 
the bees, the poor narwhals also 
generally seal their own doom when 
they make such attacks; for the 
enormous tooth, driven with pro- 
digious force into the timber, re- 
mains fast there, and breaking off, 
causes the death of the ferocious 
animal. At times, when he has 
driven it in right at the stern, the 
poor creature itselfis fastened to the 
ship and towed along, until it dies 
and decomposes, to the great disgust 
of the sailors, who see their course 
impeded and their senses insulted 
without any profit. 

In the Paris Museum there is a 
complete skeleton of a magnificent 
narwhal, with a tooth of amazing 
size. ‘The marine monster here 
shows its exquisite adaptitude to the 
element for which the hand of the 
Creator had fashioned it, and no 


one, on seeing the slender, flexible. 


form can doubt its far-famed agility 
and terrible strength. 

The Greenlanders eat the flesh, 
and obtain from the fat an oil second 
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only to the best sperm oil. But it 
is the tooth, after all, which has 
made the narwhal, at all times, one 
of the wonders of the deep. Long 
before the animal itself was known, 
the tooth was familiar to traders as 
the horn of the unicorn. The mon- 
astery of St. Deny’s possessed a pair 
of these remarkable weapons, famous 
for their size and beauty of the ivory ; 
they are now in the Medical Mu- 
seum of Paris. A larger one, nearly 
nine feet long, exists in the treasury 
of the Danish monarch, at Frede- 
ricksborg. 

When they were not kept thus, as 
most rare euriosities—the unicorn it- 
self having, of course, never been 
seen—they were manufactured into 
weapons of every kind, swords and 
daggers. But they were also en- 
dowed, in popular belief, with a 
wondrous power of counteracting all 
poisons ; and their mere presence, it 
was thought, sufficed to defeat any 
attempt at poisoning the owner. 
Down to the days of the French 
king, Charles IX., a piece of the 
precious substance was regularly 
dipped into the cup of the monarch 
before he drank ; and when the great 
founder of modern surgery, Am- 
brose Paré, was requested to raise 
his voice against the superstition, he 
replied that the belief was universal ; 
and if he ventured to contradict it, 
he would be treated like an owl ap- 
pearing in bright daylight, which the 
birds fall upon and kill, and then 
think no more of the murdered vic- 
tim. Nevertheless, he subsequently 
wrote openly against the custom, and 
with so much skill and power, that 
after that time no one dared avow his 
secret faith in the virtue of unicorn’s 
horn as an antidote. 

Wormius, whom we have men- 
tioned before, was the first to estab- 
lish the true character of the strange 
curiosity. “Finding myself,” he 
writes, ‘‘a few years ago, at the house 
of Mr. Fris, Grand Chancellor of 
Denmark, I complained of the want 
of curiosity in our Greenland mer- 
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chants, that they should never have 
inquired after the animal from whom 
these horns were obtained, or brought 
home a part of their skin at least. 
‘They are more curious than you 
think,’ replied the Chancellor, and 
he showed me a skull of immense 
size, to which a portion of a so-called 
horn was attached. I was delighted 
to see so rare and so precious a 
thing. I saw at a glance that the 
skull resembied that of a whale, and 
had, like the latter, two blow-holes 
on top, which opened into the 
mouth. I also noticed that what was 
called a horn was inserted in the 
left side of the upper jawbone. Hav- 
ing learned that a similar animal had 
been captured and carried to Iceland, 
I wrote at once to the Bishop of 
Holl, who had been my pupil, and 
requested him to send me a drawing 
of the same. He did this promptly, 
adding that the Icelanders called it 
narwal, which means a whale that 
feeds on corpses, since whal means 
a whale, and nar a corpse.” 

It was, however. a fact, that the 
Greenland Company purposely de- 
feated all efforts to obtain an animal 
of this kind ; as the fictitious value 
of a horn of the unicorn was far 
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more profitable to their treasury than 
the tooth of a narwhal. In 1636, 
two of their vessels had brought 
some fine horns from the natives in 
Davis’ Straits, where they had been 
compelled to winter. Some time 
afterwards one of their agents went 
to Russia, and offered to sell the 
Czar Alexis, the father of Peter the 
Great, two of these precious curiosi- 
ties, as veritable horns of that uni- 
corn which is mentioned by Holy 
Writ, and spoken of by Aristotle and 
Pliny. Alexis admired them very 
much, and actually offered the enor- 
mous sum of six thousand dollars for 
the finest ; but before concluding the 
bargain, he proposed to consult his 
physician. ‘This man was learned 
and experienced enough to examine 
them properly, and he soon discover- 
ed, from their structure, that they 
were teeth, and not horns. The 
Czar dismissed the agent, who re- 
turned crestfallen to Copenhagen, 
and received for his consolation the 
sneering question, why he had not 
first offered two or three hundred 
ducats to the physician, who would 
then have seen as many horns of the 
unicorn as he could have wished ? 
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One often hears men say, indul- 
gently or despairingly, as the case 
may be, but always with a spice of 
seriousness, be they never so play- 
ful in saying it, that they cannot 
understand a woman’s reasoning. 
Even the Atheneum, which is sup- 
posed to know everything, declares 
that she is “ past finding out.” 

It is probable that man’s “un- 
aided reason” never will discover 
the process by which a woman 
reaches her conclusions; for it is 
different from his, and he has no 
clue by which to unravel it. He 
cannot comprehend it because he 
cannot reproduce it. Woman can 
learn and can practise the modes of 
man’s reasoning, but he cannot re- 
turn the compliment. Her modus 
operandi is incommunicable. Her 
faculty is, like the poetic, born, not 
made. 

The various Communist experi- 
ments are said to have evolved the 
fact that when men and women are 
left free to choose their own avoca- 
tions, about one-third of the women 
choose men’s employments, and 
about one-third of the men those 
of women. In other words, some 
women are masculine, and some 
men feminine in their tastes—a fact 
sufficiently obvious. 

But whatever similarity of powers 
or identity of taste there may be, 
there is a radical difference between 
the minds of men and of women. 
The two cannot be blended or trans- 
muted one into the other. 

In the singular discussions of the 


early Church concerning the Trinity, . 


one of the old fathers stoutly main- 
tained the equality of the Son with 
the Father, but declared him to 
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be a smaller portion of the substance 
of Deity. This is about the “ equa- 
lity” which has been assigned to 
woman. She has been considered a 
sort of lesser man; her intellect is 
assumed to be identical with his, but 
smaller, weaker, and of an inferior 
quality. 

One would like to see this notion 
done away with, not from politeness 
merely, or indulgence, but from con- 
viction, and because it is not true. 
Whether a given man or woman are 
equal, or on whichever side the 
superiority may lie, their minds are 
diverse one from the other. Despite 
the poet, woman is not “a lesser 
man.” Even a masculine woman is 
not mentally masculine ; even a fe- 
minine man is not mentally femi- 
nine. 

The difference between them does 
not lie in any difference of their 
mental powers as to quantity—as 
whether one has more and the other 
less—whether the capacity of the 
one is equal to a pint and the other 
to a quart, so to speak. This sort 
of measurement is equally applicable 
between man and man, as between 
man and woman. 

Nor does it consist in quality. 
Comparison and reasoning in man 
are equally comparison and reason- 
ing in woman, and a given woman 
may possess a superior ability, in 
that or in any other direction, to a 
given man. 

Nor is it enough to say that one 
is slow and the other quick, as 
though a difference in speed were 
the main difference between them. 
This, again, no more than the idea 
of quantity or quality, supplies the 
desired distinction. 
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The difference lies in their mode 
of mental action—in the way in 
which they use the same mental 
powers. ‘The mind of man moves 
analytically—that of woman synthe- 
tically. He approaches his conclu- 
sion step by step through a slow and 
sometimes devious way of reasoning, 
and reaches it by degrees of approxi- 
mation. She darts upon hers at 
once, is sure of it instantly, she does 
not know how, and afterwards seeks 
to prove it. He reasons toward, 
and she from, the same conclusion. 
So when he gets to it he is surprised 
to find that she has been there be- 
fore him, and she is equally sur- 
prised that the journey has taken 
him so long. He, with infinite 


painstaking, makes out and declares 
a general law; she, by her percep- 
tion, at once affirms or denies it. 
His finding of truth is of the nature 
of a discovery, hers of the nature of 
a recognition ; he deals in proof, she 
in intuition ; his is sight, hers insight. 


Given an intellectual circle to find 
the centre, man starts from the cir- 
cumference and follows up the diffe- 
rent radii until he satisfies himself 
that he has discovered it, and does 
not presume to decide where it lies, 
except by the proof of actual mea- 
surement. Woman, on the con- 
trary, “with wings as swift as medi- 
tation or the thoughts of love,” 
alights at one bound at a point 
which she declares to be the centre, 
and then for proof follows up the 
radii to the circumference. 

If a woman has not been trained 
to the use of her own mental powers, 
or if she has not thought out her 
chain of reasoning, it thus happens 
that she often knows (or, what is the 
same thing to her, feels sure of) a 
truth which she cannot prove. In- 
deed, such an experience is probably 
not unknown to most women. What 
woman has not at times despaired 
of making clear to a male compre- 
hension something perfectly evident 
to her own mind? The most intel- 
lectual man, therefore, seems at 
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times to a woman singularly dull— 
the most inteliectual woman appears 
to aman at time singularly unrea- 
sonable. ; 

Thus it happens that when a 
woman’s convictions are strong on a 
given point, she becomes all im- 
patient at the slowness of a man to 
admit what to her is almost self- 
evident, and calls it stupidity. And 
when he is, after his heavy, deli- 
berate fashion, slowly gathering 
proof, he smiles at her quickness to 
decide before what he considers due 
investigation, and calls it childish- 
ness. Each is, and to a certain 
degree must remain, an enigma to 
the other, and it is “‘all along” of 
the difference in their mode of 
mental action. 

Therefore it is that a woman who 
is unable to trace back her steps 
and to forge her links of proof, is 
often obliged to content herself and 
at the same to disgust her “ lord” 
with reiteration that a thing is so, 
and then she is very likely dismissed 
with the satisfactory assurance that 
women never /eason about anything, 
to which, if she is a woman of 
spirit, she replies that men never see 
anything. For, to her apprehension, 
the difference between his mode of 
getting at truth and hers, is as the 
difference between groping along by 
the sense of feeling, and flying by 
the help of sight. 

Women can and do reason as 
men do. In that case, nothing is 
taken from their usual mental pro- 
cess, but something is added to it. 
A woman then goes through her 
own peculiar mode of reaching a 
conclusion, mentally traces her way 
back, and then, reversing her own 
instinctive process, reasons forward 
step by step. So that she thus 
reaches the same truth by both 
modes—first by the feminine mode, 
and second by the masculine one. 
It is an amusing scene, if one could 
witness it invisibly, where a woman 
undertakes to conduct her sceptical 
“lord” over ground which she her- 
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self has thus nimbly travelled. An- 
swer me, ye bright sisters, how is it 
when you set out to “ make” your 
husband “see?” How obstinate he 
seems ! What suppressed impatience 
on your part—what wearisome pains- 
taking—what short steps of ratioci- 
nation to accommodate his implied 
slower locomotion! “Well, you 
admit ‘hat, don’t you?” “ Yes.” 
“And ¢hat?” “Yes.” And so on. 

Now and then there appears a 
mathematical mind—a genius, it is 
always called—whose perceptive 
faculty is so developed that he can 
tell instantly the sum of a given 
number of figures, but cannot ex- 
plain how he found it. He arrives 
instantly at results, which other 
people are obliged to reach step by 
step. This is akin to the mode in 
which women obtain their conclu- 
sions. Women invent phrases to 
express this peculiar perception. 
“Something tells me,” they often 
say. All have heard our grand- 
mothers declare of a thing, that they 
“felt it in their bones.” ‘Oh, 
those bones! those bones!” ex- 
claimed a gay young friend, when 
something fell out as had been 
predicted. ‘‘ How dothey know so 
much?” And the “because” at 
which women stop when at fault 
in tracing up a reason is thus ac- 
counted for, as well as the impolitic 
but most natural, “I told you so,” 
when experience has vindicated a 
‘prophecy ; all of which are related 
to the female side of the family of 
the intuitions. 

And yet, because woman’s faculty 
is akin to genius,man must always 
have the conduct of the world’s 
affairs, The masculine understand- 
ing is the one that must give form 
to the outward life. It is best adapt- 
ed to such a work, and as such al- 
ways asserts itself; for when was 
genius ever practical? It is of its 


very nature to deal with results and ~ 


to overleap processes; to gaze on 
the purple mountain-top afar, and to 
ignore the valley that lies between. 
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And so, for each generation, as long 
as the question is one of standards 
and ideals, as it is in children and 
youth, so long women is the guiding 
light ; as soon as it becomes one of 
methods and of practical ways and 
means, then the masculine under- 
standing leads the way. An elder 
sister with younger brothers, a 
mother with sons, is often taken 
with surprise with this fact. She who 
was the head and counsellor finds 
her relations to them somehow re- 
versed, and in a few years goes to 
them for the advice which they 


formerly sought from her. So with 
a circle of young friends. As they 


develop and go out into life, the 
masculine understanding uncon- 
sciously assumes it appropriate place ; 
and the admiring boy, who was 
liked and partially " patronised by his 
female companions, becomes the 
large-minded, indulgent man _ to 
whom they in their turn look up. 
Blindness to this inevitable reversal 
is the secret of much surprise at 
marriages and of many failures to 
narry. The precocious girl does not 
recognise in her unfledged lover the 
man that is to be, and wonders when 
she hears that some woman has after- 
ward found in him that which she 
failed to perceive. 

There are men who think that 
any man, because he is a man, is 
superior to any woman, because she 
isa woman. The egotism may be 
forgiven ; it is easily ‘accounted for. 
Undoubtedly there is a seeming su- 
periority of man to woman, nay a 
real one, as seen in some aspects. 
Man’s intellectual faculty, as applied 
to practical life, is stronger, wiser, 
better than ours. But woman’s is 
really of a higher order than his. 
Here is the transcendental faculty 
—‘ the higher reason,” which does 
not stop to touch, and taste, and 
handle, in its endeavour after truth, 
but “‘ sweeps” at once to its goal. 

Woman “was deceived in the 
transgression.” Then it was that she 
mistook her own perceptions, threw 
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her mental powers into confusion, 
brought discredit upon them, and 
bewildered her originally unerring 
insight ; and, in consequence, pre- 
cedence was necessarily taken by the 
slower but surer male understanding. 
“ He shall rule over thee ”—not an 
arbitrary outward infliction, but a 
divine declaration of a necessity— 
a divine suggestion of the only 
remedy remaining for the mischief 
which she had wrought. Hence- 
forth she was to “keep silence.” 
She might well be dumb over such 
an error ! 

Yet the faculty remains. Perhaps 
I am betraying secrets. If so, sisters, 
forgive me. But while women ac- 
cord to men the authority, they are 
conscious of possessing the real as- 
cendancy. She still has “ power on 
her head ;” her intellectual faculty 
still exercises a marvellous though 
unrecognised domination, “ because 
of the angels,” her perceptions, 
which she sends forth on their divine 
errands of insight. They who are 
most truly women are naturally most 
conscious of this power; and such 
are, for the most part, like wise 
courtiers, content to hide the appear- 
ance of power behind its reality, 
and make little outcry for more pri- 
vileges for their sex. Such women 
deal with men much as they do with 
spoiled children, and let them have 
their way, while all the time securing 
their own. And it is a curious fact 
that the most manly men are the 
ones who most cheerfully admit that 
they are under this peculiar rule, but 
are never conscious when or how it 
is exercised. Neither shall I tell 
the signs or tokens ; but I appeal to 
my sisters if they have not often 
read the feminine telegraphic signal 
which brought them into instant 
comprehension of a sister’s aims and 
intentions ; and if they have not 
smiled at the unconsciousness of the 
poor, dear masculine, who, thinking 
himself so wise, and so independent, 
was yet going straight after her will 
and way. 


Beyond everything, man admires 
his own reason. Nota book except 
the divine one but either expressly or 
impliedly pays it adulation, Con- 
templating it, he goes into raptures. 
Swelling with pride, he exclaims, 
“* See how great and how wise Iam! 
I thank thee, O Lord! that Iam 
not a brute, or even as this woman !” 
If one of his philosophers, under 
the irradiation of approaching dawn, 
speaks of himself as only achild who 
has been picking up pebbles on the 
dim earthly shore of truth, the story 
is repeated as if the admission was 
an infinite condescension. Man’s 
philosophy is a jargon, but it seems 
to himseif divine speech. His teach- 
ings are confused and contradictory, 
but they seem to himself divine 
order. With gravest dignity he lays 
down, in his schools of philosophy, 
every imaginable absurdity. His 
understanding is of the earth, earthy. 
What he can touch, and taste, and 
handle, and carry to market, that he 
believes in. The physical sciences 
and mathematics he can manage. 

But he will not believe what he 
cannot so touch and handle, and his 
proof extends not far. He cannot 
prove immortality, so he denies it. 
He cannot prove the existence of 
the outside world, so he denies that. 
He cannot prove a Creator, so he 
denies Him. He invents logic, and 
proves by its help everything and 
nothing. In philosophy he is like 
an insect crawling hither and thither 
to the bounds of his small sphere, 
and declaring that there is nothing 
besides, and what he cannot see does 
not lie beyond. 

He carries his reason into religion, 
and makes confusion worse con- 
founded. He tells you that youcan 
and you cannot; that you may and 
shall not; that you must and you 
are not able. He assures you that 
you are responsible for what you 
cannot help, and that you are to be 
punished for what you never did, 
He gives you German Rationalism, 
French Positivism, English Ritual- 
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ism, and general scepticism, as the 
highest products of his reason. And 
he calls this wisdom. He expects 
woman to admire and worship him 
as being wiser than she. But delude 
himself as he may by his preten- 
sions, he does not delude woman. 
She by no means seeks to reason 
away his reasonings—she simply 
brushes them aside, and believes 
and acts by the light of her own 
higher faculty. For while in things 
of outward life, man’s understanding 
must take precedence, in that which 
appertains to truth, woman’s is the 
better guide. Hers is the divining 
cup whereby the lord of the world 
divines. Her faculty was meant for 
reference, for consultation, for pro- 
phetic perception, which should 
point the way of the world. It is of 
a higher order than his—not lower. 
Its divine flight is crippled now, but 
is gradually gaining in strength and 
certainty. As it sits with clipped 
wings and dimmed eyes, or, as it 
flutters uncertainly where it ought to 
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soar, it is jeered at, and set at naught 
by the slow-stepping masculine un- 


derstanding. But it is not to be 
always so. As the world gradually 


rights itself, woman gains in mental 
strength and clearness. Ultimately 
the primal mistake will be remedied. 
There is a good time coming to her 
and to all. Her faculty of insight 
will then be recognised. The ven- 
eration now accorded her by our 
own noble English men will be 
seen to have been prophetic, and to 
have been founded on a dim yet 
true perception of her real nature. 
Man will then understand himself 
and her. She will understand her- 
self and him. She will perceive 
truth for him—he will prove it for 
her. He will then find himself un- 
disputed king of the world, and will 
administer unchallenged the affairs 
of his kingdom ; while she will be its 
priestess—she will consult for him 
the oracle—she will keep the sacred 
fire. 
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THE LANGUAGE. OF ART. 


a 


PART I. 


IDEOGRAPHY, or the representation 
of ideas by pictures, is most pro- 
bably anterior to the art of writing. 
The first meaning of the Greek word 
yeagn is drawing, or painting; it 
afterwards meant writing, and in that 
sense is usually understood. 

The origin of painting is supposed 
to be derived from sciagraphy, or 
the delineation of a shadow, but of 
this we know nothing except from 
tradition, and the poetical story of 
that Corinthian girl who, seeing her 
lover asleep by lamplight, the shadow 
of his profile cast upon the wall, 
traced it there with a piece of char- 
coal used to light the bronze brazier. 
The most ancient pictures we have 
seen are those of the Egyptians, 
who used drawings to express their 
ideas. This hieroglyphical and pic- 
torial language, however unintelli- 
gible to the people, was perfectly 
well understood by the initiated. 

It may be conjectured that the 
ancient Brahmin, the Druid, and the 
Egyptian priest, had all one common 
language, expressed by drawing and 
painting ; for perhaps they attached 
a meaning to colours as well as forms, 
as the heralds of bygone times cer- 
tainly did. This art was employed 
in the ornamentation of temples, 
tombs, obelisks, and other public 
monuments. Egyptian sculpture 
had also a mystic meaning; it was 
the unspoken language of the priest- 
hood. And however strange these 
graven images and quaint pictures 
may appear to us, they were pro- 
bably the profound language of men 
of science, who would only express 
their ideas to strangers of their own 
sect in this manner; for the know- 
ledge of various languages, so com- 


mon now, was very rarely acquired 
by the ancients; but the hieroglyphic 
was a masonic sign, and although a 
man could not understand a word 
you said, he could make himself 
perfectly intelligible by means of 
drawing. 

I believe that all written language 
was originally pictorial ; that the re- 
presentation of a man was emblema- 
tical of reason and intellect; of a 
lion, strength and courage; of a 
horse, swiftness ; a fox, cunning and 
deceit; a sheep, timidity; and so 
on, according to the well-known at- 
tributes of animals. And pictures, 
or carvings of inanimate objects, 
often seen on Egyptian monuments, 
although less intelligible to the lower 
orders of the masonic priesthood, 
were doubtless perfectly well known 
to the higher ranks of this mysterious 
fraternity. 

Clavigero, the most authentic his- 
torian of Mexico, laments the loss 
of the Mexican pictures, which were 
destroyed by the missionaries in 
their zeal to eradicate the supersti- 
tions of the people. In fact, these 
pictures represented the history of 
the country. Everything of import- 
ance that had occurred in Mexico 
had been painted, and painters 
abounded there as scribes did at 
that time in Europe. The first mis- 
sionaries, suspecting that superstition 
was mixed with all their paintings, 
attacked the chief school of these 
artists ; and collecting in the market- 
place a little mountain of these pre- 
cious records, they set fire to it, 
burying in the ashes the memory of 
many most interesting events. 

Now it is clear that such a lan- 
guage must be more or less cosmo- 
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polite. To illustrate what I mean 
—go to some strange place in search 
of kangaroos, or any other wild 
animals; apply to the savage who 
knows their haunts; he cannot un- 
- derstand a word you say, nor can 
you make out his uncultivated 
speech ; but show him a drawing of 
the creature, and most likely he will 
soon guide you to its abode. Per- 
haps the much-lamented and long- 
lost Dodo might be discovered in 
this manner. There is a picture of 
this supposed-to-be-extinct animal in 
the British Museum ; it was painted 
from the one which was discovered 
by some Dutch navigators in the 
Isle of France. Who knows that 
this old picture may not lead to the 
discovery of other specimens of this 
amphibious curiosity ? 

Mr. Ellis, the Madagascar mis- 
sionary, discovered some beautiful 
rare plants by showing drawings of 
them to the natives. 

When Captain Cook was at Ota- 
heite, some of the natives stole his 
quadrant, and one of them, who 
knew where it was, described it to 
the captain by a triangular figure 
composed of three straws, which led 
to the detection of the thieves and 
the recovery of the instrument. 
This is the most primitive style of 
drawing we can well imagine, and 
surpasses that of all the old masters 
in simplicity. 

Drawing is to language what 
geometry is to arithmetic; for no 
power of numbers, and no kind of 
analysis, can describe exactly the 
square root of a surd, but it can be 
clearly represented to the senses of 
a savage by the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle. Every car- 
penter knows that three feet is the 
side of a square equal to nine feet ; 
but no exact number will represent 
the side of a square equal to 
eighteen; it is the diagonal of a 
square equal to nine. 
trical line is the ficfure of an incom- 
mensurable quantity. 

The art of drawing is so simple, 


The geome- . 
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that it may be reduced to a geome- 
trical figure. In describing a man, 
which seems to have been the first 
object of imitation, a circle repre- 
sented the head, parallel straight 
lines the limbs, and angles the 
joints. These three elements con- 
tain the A BC of delineation. The 
next advance towards imitation 
would be naturally to use curved 
lines to imitate the various undula- 
tions of outline in the human figure ; 
we then have the whole alphabet of 
art, for every variety of form is com- 
posed of lines, curves, and angles. 

My object is not to inquire about 
the origin of art, for that is the pro- 
vince of the archzeologist and anti- 
quarian, but to discuss the meaning 
and utility of it as a universal lan- 
guage—a language which may be 
used for the noblest purposes of 
civilisation, but has been too often, 
like the human voice, degraded to 
the worst of purposes,'being, like all 
God’s gifts, lable to abuse as well 
as use. 

Dr. Johnson said, in his dicta- 
torial manner, “Sir, painting can 
illustrate, but it cannot inform. A 
little girl mistook a figure of Justice 
for a woman selling sweetmeats.” 
Now we may ask why a child should 
be expected to understand allego- 
rical pictures any more than meta- 
physics or mathematics. Without a 
knowledge of the attributes, it is 
evident that an allegorical figure 
must be unintelligible to any one. 
And, indeed, I do not know why 
Justice should always be represented 
with a pair of scales ; several other 
emblems would be as expressive of 
equality as an instrument generally 
used for weighing food, &c. There 
is an old picture by Giotto, in which 
she is distributing rewards to the 
virtuous, and punishment to the 
guilty ; surely this is more expres- 
sive and dignified than the business- 
like balance which is usually adopt- 
ed; why not make her resting 
on an equilateral triangle? it is 
much more emblematic of equal 
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justice than the device so commonly 
depicted. 

Religion has always been the 
corner-stone of the great fabric of 
civilisation; and as the ancients 
used costly and colossal sculpture to 
excite reverence for the gods, so the 
Roman ‘Catholic priests have em- 
ployed the painted altar-piece to 
inspire religious devotion. The co- 
lossal grandeur of the granite idols 
of Egypt was well calculated to awe 
the superstitious multitude ; and the 
exquisite and unrivalled beauty of 
Greek art to fascinate that refined 
and fastidious people, so sensitive 
to external impressions from archi- 
tecture, painting, and _ sculpture. 
These huge monsters are the ex- 
pression of abstract ideas. The 
winged, human-headed lion, or bull, 
represents the intelligence of man 
combined with the strength of the 
brute and the flight of the eagle. 
All these figures are typical of moral 
as well as physical qualities. 

The Griffon of the Greeks is of 
Oriental origin. Centaurs, fauns, 
and satyrs, however repugnant to 
our taste, had a silent signification. 
The centaur evidently represents 
the combined strength and power 
of the man and the horse ; a satyr is 
an intelligent goat ; and the graceful 
faun seems to represent the some- 
what paradoxical expression of an 
elegant and accomplished savage, 
for he could dance, sing, and play 
on the flute; his pointed ears and 
tiny tail are the only remaining 
marks of his quadrupedal origin ; he 
is in the last stage but one of the 
perfection of our animal nature. 

The Greeks had, as Gibbon truly 
says, the rare art of embodying the 
abstractions of philosophy. They 
derived their arts, as they did their 
learning, from the Egyptians, and 
embellished them with their natural 
taste. The very early Greek works 
are almost Egyptian in style. The 
next period produced works more 
nearly expressive of the human form, 
and more pleasing tothe eye. Then 
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came the immortal school of Phidias, 
who, without losing sight of the ori- 
ginal meaning of his art, that is, the 
expression of an idea by the imita- 
tion of nature, stamped it with a 
majesty and sublimity only reached 
by Homer and Af®schylus. The 
paintings of this golden age of art 
are unfortunately lost; we can only 
judge of them by conjecture, or from 
the very dregs and copies discovered 
at Pompeii. The pictures found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are most 
probably reproductions of the cele- 
brated ancient works now destroyed. 
However graceful and elegant, they 
are mere decorations, and conse- 
quently can give no idea of the won- 
derful execution of the old Greek 
painters, so much boasted of by 
their contemporaries. There is 
every reason to believe that the 
Pompeian pictures are not original, 
because the same subject is perpe- 
tually repeated in the same manner. 
The only works which appear to be 
original are the representations of 
wild beasts hunting down tame 
brutes, — scenes which occurred 
every day in the amphitheatre. 
These pictures have a certain reality 
and power, but are totally devoid of 
Attic taste. The works of Zeuxis, 
Apelles, and Apollodorus are all 
lost, and we may lose ourselves in 
conjectures as to their merits. Much 
erudition has been wasted on this 
barren subject, for we cannot fairly 
judge of objects we have never seen. 
Reality is poetically blended with 
ideality in the best Greek sculpture, 
and we may reasonably suppose that 
the painting of the most eminent 
artists was not deficient in this fun- 
damental principle of fine art. 
Everything in nature was so beau- 
tiful in Greece! from the exquis't 
symmetry of the human form, «ic 
loped in every muscle by gymnastic 
exercise, down to the very weeds 
that were trodden under foot. The 


acanthus, a mere Greek thistle, sug- 
gested the idea of the graceful Co- 
rinthian capital, as the lotus flower 
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of the Nile had many ages before 
originated a similar and equally- 
beautiful ornament to the massive 
columns of Luxur and Thebes. The 
Greek artist was surrounded with 
picturesque and poetical objects, 
and he had only to copy what he saw 
to produce a beautiful work of art. 

Pure Greek sculpture, which was 
perfected in the age of Phidias and 
Praxitiles, gradually declined from 
that perfection, and degenerated 
down to the Adonis and Meleager 
of the Vatican, and the Antinous of 
the Capitol. The last-named of 
these statues is so celebrated that I 
believe it is heresy against what is 
called “fine taste” to depreciate it ; 
but like the other two, and many 
others less known, this highly polish- 
ed work appears to me totally want- 
ing in the nobler qualities of art, and 
quite deficient in that masculine 
energy and vigour so essential to the 
beauty ofaman. Again, the famous 
Apollo Belvedere is only an emascu- 
lated copy of some fine old Greek 
bronze ; but the head is magnificent. 
The long-legged sister of Apollo in 
the Louvre (I mean the “ Diane a 
la Biche”) is probably done by the 
same artist, and is just as poor in 
truth and nature, wanting the charac- 
teristics of the female as much as 
her brother of the Vatican lacks 
those of the male. 

If expression be the test of excel- 
lence, then the Laocoon is the finest 
and most complete piece of sculp- 
ture in Rome. It is, indeed, faultless 
in design and admirable in execution. 
I hardly need describe this famous 
group. The huge serpents have com- 
pletely enfolded the younger boy in 
their pythonic knots ; he is paralysed 
and gasping for breath ; his brother 
is trying in vain to extricate himself, 
and looks up piteously at his father. 
The gigantic priest is straining every 
muscle to disengage himself from 


his fearful foe. This wonderful work ° 


expresses and embodies most per- 
fectly the harrowing and sublime 
description of Virgil :— 
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Tile simul manibus tendif divellere nodos 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit. 


(With outstretch’d hands he strives the 
knots to rend, 

While to the stars his dreadful shrieks 
ascend.) 

If grandeur of style and dignity of 
form be considered the criterion of 
excellence, then the torso of Her- 
cules in the Vatican, and the Venus 
of Milo in the Louvre, are the only 
relics of Greek art to be compared 
with the noble fragments of the Par- 
thenon in the British Museum. 

What is meant by “style” may 
be illustrated by a comparison of the 
three well-known statues of Venus, 
—the Venus de Medici, the Venus 
of the Capitol, and the Venus of 
Milo. The Venus de Medici is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, but 
the attitude is affected and coquet- 
tish; this, however, is principally 
owing to the wretched restoration of 
the arms, which are in the worst 
possible modern taste; the head, 
too, although antique, has been re- 
placed, and probably does not be- 
long to the figure. This statue is a 
very pretty specimen of the mere- 
tricious style. The Venus of the 
Capitol has none of these defects, 
and is just like a woman surprised 
at a bath: it is comely, natural, and 
unaffected. ‘This is a fine example 
of the natural style. The Venus of 
Milo (so called because it was found 
in that island) is evidently the work 
of some great artist of the golden 
age of Greek art,—perhaps Scopas. 
It is a conception of the loftiest 
character ; it realises the divine idea 
and ethereal majesty of Venus. This 
work is in the grandest style of art, 
and unequalled by any other re- 
maining female statue of the ancients 
yet discovered. 

After the conquest of Greece by 
the Romans, the Greek artists were 
transported to Rome, and the re- 
fined Athenians instructed their rude 
conquerors in literature, science, and 
the fine arts. The best works after 
this period were most likely done by 
Greeks; for the Romans were a 
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warlike and invasive people, and 
but little inclined to follow the quiet 
occupation of sculpture or painting. 
Their magnificent architecture was 
the offspring of Greece, and was pro- 
bably designed by Greeks or Sicilians, 
and executed by slaves. 

The indefinable qualities of taste 
and style are inseparably connected 
in art with the expression of an idea; 
but whether our language be ad- 
dressed to the coarse or the culti- 
vated, it is necessary not to over- 
polish the gem of expression, for a 
rough diamond set in iron is worth 
more than one half ground away, 
though surrounded with gold. 

The bent of taste is always to- 
wards refinement, and many grand 
ideas are half obliterated in the pro- 
cess of polishing. Our great poet 
deprecates in his own art the ten- 
dency to— 

Add and alter many times, 
Till all be ripe and rotten, 

When the Greeks lost sight of the 
primitive simplicity of style which 
was derived from Egypt, their works 
soon lost the healthy vigour of naz 
ture, and dwindled down into man- 
nerism and mawkish insipidity. Most 
of the works of the best age are lost, 
particularly the bronzes, and all the 
sculptures in ivory and gold. The 
dregs preserved in the galleries and 
museums are nearly all copies, or 
slightly varied repetitions, of fine 
statues which have disappeared. 
From the little which remains of pure 
Greek art we may judge of the trea- 
sures we have lost. Athenian sculp- 
ture was the accurate chronicle of 
the progress and perfection of Attic 
taste : the precious fragments of the 
Parthenon are left to prove that 
Greece had reached the zenith of 
civilisation and refinement in the age 
of Pericles and Phidias—the age 
when the poet, the orator, and the 
artist held the same honourable posi- 
tion in public estimation. 

Religion was the origin of art and 
poetry, exalted and refined the rude 
images of remote antiquity, and 
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transformed them into god-like and 
life-like figures, which present to the 
eye palpable pictures of the imagina- 
tion. A great artist must be a poet, 
and his art is the language of his 
thoughts. Phidias said that Homer 
had inspired him with the idea of 
his famous statue of Jupiter. Nature 
is the true source of inspiration ; and 
poetry, in whatever language, is the 
true expression of nature. 

The slavery of Greece was the 
slavery of art, and the voice of the 
captive was stifled in Rome. The 
free Greek who had produced the 
noble idealisms of the gods was now 
obliged to apotheosise the Roman 
emperors ; and he who had been ac- 
customed to dictate was now forced 
to adulate. They must have felt the 
bitterness of captivity as the Israelites 
felt it by the waters of Babylon, 
when they said, ‘“ How shail we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land ?” 

Fine Art must be free ; nor can it 
ever flourish in a country where it is 
treated as a mere mechanical pro- 
fession, only practised by men who 
are obliged to work for the gratifica- 
tion and according to the taste of 
others. No great artist can express 
an idea at the dictation of any one. 

Art was transplanted from Greece 
into Italy, and carefully cultivated 
there as an exotic by the few en- 
lightened individuals who had ac- 
quired fine taste from a Grecian 
education. The rough, thorough- 
bred old Roman was a soldier and 
a senator, but had a great contempt 
for fine art, fine taste, fine poetry, 
and good manners. Has he not 
bequeathed it to some of his pos- 
terity who now call themselves 
Britons? 

A great number of statues were 
manufactured in Rome in the time 
of the empire ; but, except some of 
the Augustan age, they are very 
common-place, and we are quite 
ignorant of the names of the artists 
who produced them, There is a 
beautiful gem amongst the rubbish 
in the long corridor of the Vatican ; 
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it is the bust of the Emperor Augus- 
tus, when a lad of eighteen or 
twenty. It has the stamp of intel- 
lect, refinement, and energy—all 
characteristics of that remarkable 
man. 

After the time of Augustus the 
poor Grecian exotic ceased to be 
cultivated, and a weedy sort of art 
continued to exist, which may be 
called the Roman school. The only 
taste left was for architecture, and 
that was gorgeous, florid, and im- 
posing, but never calm and pure. 
Art, such as it was, continued to 
decline with the Roman empire, 
and, after the invasion of the Goths, 
was smothered in the universal 
chaos and confusion out of which 
arose the beautiful fabric of Gothic 
architecture and ‘Christian art. 

Coeval with the rise and progress 
of Christianity was the dawn of 
modern art. The pointed arch su- 
perseded the Roman hemicycle ; it 
was emblematical of the new reli- 
gion of love and peace: the 
branches of two adjacent trees 
meeting and intertwining their foli- 
age together may have originated 
this beautiful construction. Archi- 
tecture was pre-eminent in the 
Middle Ages. Sculptors and paint- 
ers were only the workmen of archi- 
tects. The artist who produced the 
Gothic image of a saint, and the 
mosaic worker who covered the 
walls with rude pictures, were only 
respectable decorators. But as the 
world became recivilised, painting 
and sculpture reassumed a more im- 
portant position, Painting was more 
in request than sculpture, because 
the altar-piece of the Christian 
church replaced the statue of the 
god in the Pagan temple; so that 
the first artists became painters, as 
in more ancient times they became 
sculptors. Phidias was originally 
a painter, and Michel Angelo a 
sculptor. Those two remarkable 
men were artists of the highest class, 
to whom every material was subser- 
vient for the expression of an idea, 
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chalk or clay, paint or marble, ivory 
or gold. 

Drawing is the language, chiaro- 
oscuro the poetry, and colour the 
music of painting ; these three com- 
bined may express an idea even 
more completely than any combina- 
tion of words that has ever been in- 
vented. But painting and sculpture, 
instead of being made intelligible to 
those who are uninitiated in the mys- 
teries of execution, often require an 
explanation ; and, in truth, some of 
the most precious pieces of work- 
manship are totally devoid of mean- 
ing. A picture should explain itself, 
and very often does not. Itis very 
well for the connoiseur to talk mys- 
teriously about tone, and colour, and 
composition, in artistical azgof ; but 
the ordinary observer, who is unac- 
quainted with this jargon, wants some 
tangible representation of an idea. 
The old Italian missal painters be- 
gan with the most simple description 
of natural objects, and their pictures 
require no explanation. These were 
the real masters of Giotto, for Cima- 
bue was himself soon surpassed bythe 
shepherd boy he so kindly instruc- 
ted. The Prayer-Book painters were 
monks, who employed their spare 
time in this delightful occupation : 
it is to them that we must look for 
the origin of the religious school of 
painting in Italy. 

Tuscany was the birthplace of 
modern art, and Florence the cradle 
of painting. Giotto was the first 
great artist, and he adorned the 
church with pictures which had 
hitherto been confined to the Prayer- 
Book. He was the friend of Dante, 
who has thus eulogised him at the 
expense of poor Cimabue :— 
Credetto Cimabue nella pittura 
Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido 
Si che la fama di colui oscura. 

(In painting Cimabue sought to claim 

‘The foremost rank, and win the greatest 
name, 

Till Giotto rose and soon obsured his 
fame.) 


This wonderful genius created the 
first school of painting; he originated 
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more than any one artist has ever 
done. Others have perfected more, 
but no one ever invented so much. 
He was two hundred years in ad- 
vance of his age ; and after that lapse 
of time we find no artist who is equal 
to him in expression, the most essen- 
tial quality, in fact, the only sure 
foundation for a true school of art. 
He gave life and meaning to his 
figures ; before his time all the simu- 
lacre of saints were just alike ; there 
was a pattern, and painters copied 
it as women do their work patterns 
and samplers. To enumerate the 
works of Giotto would be to make 
a catalogue of the most extraordinary 
pictures of the Tuscan school. The 
mechanical skill and dexterity of 
Giotto are quite as remarkable as the 
higher qualities of imagination and 
poetry with which he was so emi- 
nently gifted. He could draw geo- 
metrical figures by hand so well that 
they were almost perfect when tried 
by rule and compass, It was acom- 
mon proverb in Italy to say, “Tondo 
come /’o di Giotto,” (as round as 
the o of Giotto). He stored his 
mind with innumerable images drawn 
from nature, and was thus enabled 
to express his ideas from memory 
and imagination, and to produce 
those beautiful ideal pictures for 
which he is pre-eminent. Some of 
his small paintings at Florence are 
the most perfect specimens of his 
powers of imagination and expres- 
sion. The Last Supper at the con- 
vent of San Miniato is equal, if not 
superior, in expression of individual 
character, to the celebrated work of 
Leonardo da Vinci at Milan ; anda 
very small, picture in the gallery of 
the Academy, representing the Trans- 
figuration by a single figure of Christ, 
is more striking and poetical than 
the famous great work of Raffaelle, 
which is really the least original, 
and the most academical and sophis- 
ticated of all the paintings of that 
great master. 

Giotto appears to have originated 
all the beautiful works of art of his 
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period. He designed the stately 
Campanile, one of the most elegant 
pieces of Gothic architecture in Italy. 
He also made the compositions for 
the figures on the bronze door of the 
baptistery of St. John, which was 
executed by Andrea Pisano. Gothic 
sculpture, from rude beginnings, now 
became developed into the most 
beautiful expression of our religion. 

This remarkable work of Andrea 
Pisano was the prototype of the ex 

quisite sculpture of Ghiberti, which 
was produced some years afterwards; 
the same of which M. Angelo said, 
“They ought to be the gates of 
paradise.” The designs of the gates 
by Ghiberti are of small dimensions, 
in various compartments descriptive 
of the principal stories of the book 
of Genesis ; executed in three sorts 
of relief, so as to represent perspec- 
tive, like drawing. This mode of 
treatment may offend those who can 
see nothing beautiful in the art that 
is not Greek, but Greek and Gothie 
may be equally beautiful to a man of 
refined taste ; and as it shows a very 
limited appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, to admire only a small part 
of the creation, so those who can 
only admire Phidias and Praxiteles, 
Zéschylus and Homer, might destroy 
these glorious Gothic gates, and burn 
Shakspeare ! 

I have been the more desirous of 
calling attention to the works of 
Giotto, because he founded a school 
of which the characteristic excel- 
lence is the expression of an idea 
in the most simple manner of colour- 
ing and chiaro-oscuro being made 
subservient to that great object. 
Subsequent schools have made us 
acquainted with the power of correct 
drawing, the fascination of colouring, 
and the mystic poetry of light and 
shade; but all these qualities will 
not compensate for the absence of 
an idea, the mere description of 
which is the indispensable requisite 
of a work of art. 

Orcagna, the contemporary of Gi- 
otto, was a remarkable artist ; he was 
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a poet as well as a painter. There 
are two of his very scarce works in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, represent- 
ing the Triumph of Death and the 
Last Judgment. Although wanting 
in mechanism, these pictures are 
extraordinary expressions of ideality 
and reality. 

The Triumph of Death represents 
three kings on horseback gorgeously 
dressed: they are holding their noses 
at the sight of the dead bodies of 
their predecessors, which are ex- 
posed to view in their coffins. The 
horses are starting back with in- 
stinctive repugnance, and nothing 
can be more expressive of natural 
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horror at the sight of corruption. 
Next to this appalling picture is a 
heavenly glimpse of Paradise. The 
figure of a woman playing on a lute 
is divinely beautiful. 

The artists who succeeded Giotto 
seem to have thought more of show- 
ing their mechanical skill than ex- 
pressing their ideas. The painters 
of swarms of meaningless Madonnas, 
and emaciated beggars intended for 
St. John the Baptist, would make a 
catalogue of obscure names, known 
only to those who are deep in the 
mysteries of what is now called pre- 
Raffaeliteism. 
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W1nE in. general, and cheap wine in 
particular, has recently, and deserv- 
edly so, received a large share of 
public attention; wine merchants 
have introduced and extensively ad- 
vertised varieties, the names of which 
till the last three or four years were 
almost unknown, and popular writers 
have described and brought them 
prominently before our notice. In 
fact, a revolution in taste as regards 
wine, and one of a most beneficial 
kind, is gradually taking place, as a 
result of which the hot, brandied 
wines that have hitherto been so 
much drunk are giving way to the 
lighter and more healthful varieties. 
Rapidly, however, as this change 
may be effected among the refined 
and educated, it will, we expect, 
advance but slowly among the 
masses, for the taste of Englishmen, 
and even more of Englishwomen, 
has been so corrupted by a long 
course of port and sherry, that the 
pure, unbrandied wines now intro- 
duced at a price sufficiently low to 
place them within the reach of al- 
most every one are not at first 
relished. They are ignorantly looked 
upon as merely substitutes of an in- 
ferior kind for port and sherry, and 
consequently the more they differ in 
taste from these wines the less they 
are esteemed. Till Mr. Gladstone’s 
remission of the wine duties few but 
the wealthy drank even claret or 
hock, and many who did spoilt their 
enjoyment of them by taking them 
after dinner with sweets. Now 
neither claret nor hock being sweet- 
ened or brandied, of course, under 
these circumstances, taste acid and 
poor, and John Bull shook his pon- 
derous head and complacently pitied 
the poor French and Germans who 
did not know what good wine is,— 
wine that would warm the throat in 


drinking and quickly mount into the 
head afterwards. Most of the light 
wines should be drunk during meals, 
with fish or meat, and after giving 
them a fair trial in this way very few, 
we think, would willingly go back to 
dinner sherry and heady beer. It 
is not generally known that claret 
contains but little more acid than 
wines more commonly drunk, but in 
these latter the acid is disguised by 
the sweet and spirituous flavour, 
Clarets are rather thin as a class, 
though they have a most pleasant 
flavour, and are clean and whole- 
some; but Greek and Burgundy 
wines are certainly neither too thin 
nor too poor. Port and sherry are 
excellent when drunk pure, or only 
moderately fortified ; or when, having 
even been strongly fortified, they 
have since been kept some years, to 
mellow them and thoroughly amal- 
gamate the added spirit with the 
other constituents. The fact is, 
however, that such wines are now 
hardly procurable, and only at a 
very extravagant price. Most of the 
port now sold is either new port 
wine strongly brandied, or a liquid 
that often contains no port at all, 
but is a compound of some cheap 
wine with spirit, logwood, and some 
fruit essence ; and much of the so- 
called sherry has no wine in it of 
any description, but consists of spirit, 
water, and colouring matter, sweet- 
ened and flavoured. 

Large quantities of this sherry are 
sent to this country from Hamburgh, 
and in order that it may be sold as 
a Spanish wine; in which case its 
money value is doubled. “uch of 
it is positively sent hence to Cadiz 
and back again. Yet how many 
thousands look upon these, and such 
as these, as models of what wines 
should be! Thank Heaven that 





claret, and Burgundy, and hock 
have nothing in common with 
them ! 

The quality which gives their great 
value to the “Gladstone” wines is 
their genuineness, their being the 
pure fermented juice of the grape; 
and the effects which follow their 
use are very different from those 
produced by the heavier varieties ; 
for whereas these latter soon tend to 
stupefy and intoxicate if taken at all 
freely, with subsequent depression 
and headache, the former, unless 
taken in very large quantities, only 
produce a pleasant feeling of warmth 
and exhilaration of spirits without 
any after ill effects. 

Beer, which isa suitable drink for 
those who do much physical hard 
work, or who take a great deal of 
exercise, is by no means fit for those 
whose digestive powers are weak, 
who work chiefly with the brain, or 
who are of sedentary habits. 

Besides, if largely drunk even by 
the strong and the healthy, who at 
the same time are leading laborious 
lives, it is often most prejudicial to 
health, as we know from the cases 
of gout and allied disorders which 
are so frequent among dock la- 
bourers, draymen, and others, in 
whom the disease is often clearly 
traceable to the great quantities of 
beer. and porter that they have 
drunk. 

The amount of alcohol developed 
in grape juice by the process of fer- 
mentation varies, the average quan- 
tity being about 20 per cent. It 
very rarely indeed exceeds 26, and 
never 28 per cent. Hence, speak- 
ing roughly, it is fair to infer that all 
wines having a higher alcoholic 
strength than 26 per cent. are artifi- 
cially raised to this by the addition 
of spirit. Now sherry, as sold in 
England, generally ranges from 30 
to 40, and port from 32 to 42. 

From parliamentary returns we 
find that, in 1863, we exported to 
Portugal, the Azores, and Madeira, 
1,444,354 gallons of spinés, and im- 
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ported thence 3,634,345 gallons of 
wine—zo per cent. of this wine con- 
sisting of the spirit we had sent out 
and sold to them at about two shil- 
lings a gallon. 

Port and sherry are legitimately 
fortified to some extent, or none but 
the best would keep well; but after 
that enough spirit has been added 
to accomplish this end, more is 
added to suit English taste, and this 
is carried to such an extent that 
according to a calculation published 
by Dr. Druitt, a glass of port wine 
equals in strength two-fifths of a 
glass of brandy. I would ask, Is this 
wine or spirit drinking virtually ? 

Besides the alcohol, however, 
other important compounds are de- 
veloped in wine, ethers, and oils, 
which give wine its fragrance, or 
bouquet, as it is technically called, 
and aid materially also in producing 
the wonderfully exhilarating effects 
of some varieties. Now, as the 
presence of a good bouquet in na- 
tural wines argues age and superi- 
ority of quality, for bouquet is only 
developed by keeping the wines 
some time, therefore wines possess- 
ing it are worth more than those 
without. This fact has not been 
lost sight of, for chemists have set to 
work to prepare ethers and oils which, 
when added to wines, will give the 
perfume to those not naturally hav- 
ing it, and this doctoring has been 
carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent. Besides the fact that this 
sophistication often produces injuri- 
ous consequences in those drinking 
the wine, such as headache, giddi- 
ness, feverishness, and the like, the 
bouquet thus added never equals in 
kind the natural one, though in de- 
gree it often exceeds it. It, is easily 
recognised by persons accustomed 
to pure kinds,—a class, fortunately, 
becoming daily more numerous, 
Medical men are beginning to recog- 
nise in the light wines most delight- 
ful and efficient substitutes for some 
forms of medicine. What bitter is 
more appetising than Chablis, claret, 
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or St. Elie?—what tonic half so 
pleasant to take? Doctors are re- 
commending them everywhere to 
delicate, nerveless, appetiteless pa- 
tients, but unfortunately here a diffi- 
culty occurs. Invalids gradually re- 
covering ‘from an illness often are in 
want of nothing more than some nice 
light wine, two or three times a-day 
with their meals, to regain a good 
appetite, and go with rapid strides 
towards health. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is to induce convalescents to 
be satisfied with so very agreeable a 
prescription, as they do not seem in 
many cases to be able to dissociate 
the idea of a doctor’s visit from the 
medicine that in former days regu- 
larly followed it from the druggists. 
Day by day, however, the public are 
becoming more enlightened, and 
their medical attendants less fond of, 
and less confident in the powers of, 
nauseous drugs ; and the profession 
hail with delight the knowledge that 
there are a set of fragrant wines to 
be had cheaply, more appetising 
than bark, and so pleasant and so va- 
rious that every invalid will take with 
pleasure some one at least of them. 
Very fair vin ordinaire can be 
bought for about a shilling a bottle, 
and good claret and Burgundy at 
from eighteenpence to two shillings 
and sixpence, almost everywhere, 
Bordeaux being admirably suited for 
those whose blood requires enrich- 
ing, and Burgundy also for cases of 
nervous exhaustion. In addition to 
these good qualities, they are both so 
pleasant, that were their good effects 
nil, we should still take them for 
their own sakes. Rhenish wines, so 
delightfully refreshing and fragrant, 
can seldom be obtained good and at 
the same time cheap. The wines of 
Hungary and Greece are, as a rule, 
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pure, sound, and good, besides being 
cheap ; and the same may be said of 
the Austrian Véslan wines. Among 
the Hungarian wines may be men- 
tioned the Ofner and Eclaure as 
capital clarets, and Chablis, Villamy, 
Muscat, and Steinbruch, as good 
white wines. Greek wines are 
rather stronger and of fuller body 
than Bordeaux, and, for those wish- 
ing to give up strong for light wines, 
would be very good to begin with, 
as, in this respect, they approach 
more nearly to the sorts to which we 
are accustomed. St. Elie, Mount 
Hymettus, red and white Keffesia, 
and Santorin, may be mentioned as 
most agreeable varieties, — sound, 
unfortified, and with a true vinous 
flavour. All of these are under half- 
a-crown a bottle ; indeed, Hymettus 
is but sixteen-pence ; but they are, 
nevertheless, better decidedly than 
port or sherry of at least double their 
price. 

A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. 
Gladstone for enabling us to obtain 
these delightful beverages cheaply, 
and to the wine merchants who have 
ventured to introduce them in large 
quantities. 

Claret and Burgundy were, till the 
end of the seventeenth century, our 
national drink; but at this time a 
heavy duty, levied on them for poli- 
tical reasons, rendered them too ex- 
pensive, and then our fathers, much 
to their disgust at first, were obliged 
to confine themselves principally to 
the wines of Spain and Portugal. 
It will be a happy day for England 
when, if it ever happens, not only 
port and sherry, but the greater part 
of the spirit and beer drunk too, are 
given up for the light and innocent 
beverages that at last are beginning 
to be properly appreciated. 

H. B. Spencer, M.D. 
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THE GLASTONBURY THORN. 


A PILGRIM, as the day declined, 
Stopped on fair Wirral’s height, 
And gazed upon the wondrous scene 

That burst upon his sight. 


Beneath him lay the minster grand, 
With its sky-pointing spire, 

Churches and palaces and trees, 
Lit by the sunset fire. 


He fell upon his knees, and thrice 
“ Te Deum laudo !” cried, 

When lo! a holy monk approached, 
And halted by his side. 


“O reverend monk, this blessed spot 
I’ve travelied far to see: 

Now point me to Saint Joseph’s shrine, 
And to tke holy tree.” 


“Behold beneath a chapel fair, 
Four-turreted and grey ! 

There holy Joseph spoke of Christ, 
And there his body lay.” 


** But where, oh! where, is that blessed thorn, 
Whose spikes drew sacred blood ?” 

The reverend monk his finger raised 
To where the pilgrim stood. 


“‘ Beneath the shadow of that thorn, 
O pilgrim! now you kneel, 
Which, springing from Saint Joseph’s staff, 
Doth Christ’s own power reveal. 
“For, at the season of his birth, 
In spite of winter gloom, 
The virtue of His power divine 
Doth force it into bloom. 


“ And thou, blest pilgrim, who hast knelt 
Beneath this sacred tree, 

In all your future pilgrimage 
Dismayed shall never be.” 

“From Him, whose crown this thorn supplied, 
While bitter death He bore, 

Thou shalt, emerging from its shade, 
Have peace for evermore.” 


The pilgrim, prostrate on the ground, 
In adoration fell,; 

The holy Glastonbury monk 
Walked homeward to his cell. 





